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| contained so many truths appropriate to the present moment that I have 
© thought it well to reproduce it in its entirety—with a few additional 
_ pages written by the author since the outbreak of war.—Eprtor, Nine- 
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[The following article appeared in this Review for April 1911. It 


> teenth Century and After.] 


_ Awmupst the chaos of domestic politics and the wavelike surge of 


_ contending social desires the biological law of competition still 


rules the destinies of nations as of individual men. And as the 


' ethical essence of competition is sacrifice, as each generation of 
_ plants or of animals perishes in the one case, or toils or dares in the 
' other, that its offspring may survive, so with a nation, the future 


of the next generation is determined by the self-sacrifice or the 


_ absence of self-sacrifice of that which precedes it. 


The bud flowers and the flower dies, and, dying, flings its 
seeds on the winds to produce, if it may be, a wider re-creation 
of itself. And in the animal world the sacrificial impulse of 
maternal love fronts all peril and endures all suffering that its 
young may live. 

That impulse, in the later manifestations of evolution, is the 
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root source of all human families, and of all human morality. 
And it finds its crown in patriotism, in the sacrifice which a nation 
makes to fulfil the trust which it has inherited from its fathers, 
and to hand down that heritage, not diminished but increased, 
to the generations that succeed. 

If the springs of national action fail ; if at a crisis when inter- 
national rivalry is acute a given generation shrinks from the effort 
and the sacrifice necessary to self-preservation, then that genera- 
tion is a traitor at once to its past and to its future. It dishonours 
the dead, who, in their earthly hour, did make that effort and 
that sacrifice when the time called for these. To those noble 
dead it is an ingrate, and of its own children it is the fraudulent 
betrayer. For what it has, that it has received on the implicit 
condition that it shall pass it on. The soul is gone out of a people 
when it recoils from a duty which the claims of its history and 
of its posterity alike impose. Has the soul gone out of England, 
or does it still inhere? 

England is still the heart and core of the aggregation of nations 
and of races which owe allegiance, not to her, but to the crown 
of her sovereign—that crown whose influence the ages have ex- 
tended into the wide spaces of the world. Considered from the 
standpoint of the true Imperialist, England is but a province; 
but she is a pivotal province, the pivotal province of the British 
Empire. Upon her shoulders rests the main weight of that 
Empire’s burden. From her long-suffering taxpayers is derived 
by far the major portion of the revenue which supports the British 
Navy and the British Army. By her tons those Services are 
chiefly manned. Withdraw from their support the wealth of 
England, withdraw from their ranks her men, and the fabric of 
Empire must fall like a house of cards. For Scotland and Wales 
and Ireland contribute but a relatively small part of the money, 
and—though perhaps in a-greater proportion—still far the lesser 
number of the men. This is a fact inseparable from their in- 
feriority in population and in wealth. As for the oversea 
dominions of the King, they are but now beginning to awaken 
to the realities of the world of competing nations of which they 
are a part. They have but begun to move in earnest, and, with 
the exception of New Zealand,’ they have as yet given no con- 
tribution to the common defence in the least proportionate to 
their financial or their numerical power. If England fell sud- 
denly from her place in the House of the British peoples; if the 
support of the Flag were left with the oversea dominions, plus 
‘the Keltic fringe,’ and the lowlands of Scotland, then there 
would be a speedy end of the British Raj. 

* True in March 1911, when this was penned, but happily no longer true in 


August 1914. The aid from Canada and from Australia, as well as from New 
Zealand, is coming in no stinted tide—H. F. W., 1914. 
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We may ask again, then, what of England? Is the heart that 
once was hers still strong to dare and to resolve and to endure? 
How shall we know? By the test. What test? That which 
God has given for the trial of peoples—the test of war. 

Does this mean that with an insanity of action exceeding even - 
the madness of neglected preparation England is to precipitate 
the unready Empire into conflict with the prepared and watchful 
foe? It does not imply any such criminal folly. 

What it does imply is that victory is the result of efficiency, 
and that efficiency is the result of spiritual quality. Self-sacrifice, 
self-denial, temperance, hardihood, discipline, obedience, order, 
method, organising power, intelligence, purity of public life, 
chastity, industry, resolution, are some only of the national and 
individual attributes which go towards producing the efficiency 
of modern armaments. And the efficiency or inefficiency of its 
armaments is the determining factor of a nation’s success, or of 
a nation’s failure, at that culminating moment of long processes 
of commercial and diplomatic rivalry—the moment of war. 

Thus, then, efficiency in war, or rather efficiency for war, is 
God’s test of a nation’s soul. By that test it stands, or by that 
test it falls. This is the ethical content of competition. This 
is the determining factor of human history. This is the justifi- 
cation of war. 

In the realms of sub-human life, in the world of animals, as in 
the world of men, this law, perhaps so modified that its working 
would have been to us undiscernible, must still have prevailed. 
At least the tendency must have persisted that the higher organism 
should conquer the lower. For if there had been no such ten- 
dency, how could the higher organism have constantly emerged ? 

In the sweep of the ages, in the passage of time, the qualities 
that make for victory have assumed, gradually, nobler hue. In 
the confused conflicts of earlier times to detect the secret process 
by which the higher tended ever to supersede the lower must have 
been hard indeed. Many are the cases recorded in the annals of 
mankind when might has struck down right. Many more must 
be the unrecorded instances when the like occurred. But the 
course of development of human society depends not on excep- 
tions, however numerous, but on the rule. And the rule was, as 
analysis shows, not that ‘ might was right,’ but that right always 
tended to create might. By ‘right’ is here intended no artificial 
conception, and no imagined claim to territory. For supposititious 
‘rights’ of this kind have in history no validity save when based 
on force. What is meant is a righteousness of national life which 
included all or most of the qualities enumerated above as produc- 
ing efficiency in war. This is the only kind of ‘ right’ possessed 
by a people which has enduring value. 


212 
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As regards the present, the truth of these statements can 
hardly be doubted by any reasoning mind. As regards the past, 
the briefest survey of salient fact will establish their correctness. 
The triumph of the Greeks over the Persians was the triumph of 
a higher civilisation and a nobler manhood. Marathon and 
Salamis were as the swords that kept the gates of Europe against 
the barbarian, and they were the direct fruit of a lofty spirit 
inhabiting a great race. When, later, the Macedonian phalanx 
penetrated the East, that penetration represented the victory of 
the higher intelligence and the greater discipline. The sequent 
overthrow of Greek by Roman was the result of an austerer 
morality, of a deeper devotion to national ends and of a more 
perfect union. Each one of these three events meant the advance 
of mankind : each was the product of a military efficiency founded 
on a higher morale. 

But if these instances are in themselves striking; if these 
scenes in the drama of the development of man exhibit the work- 
ing, through war, of what Matthew Arnold called ‘A something 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness ’ ; far more impressive, 
far more awful, is the tremendous tragedy of which they were the 
prologue, and which bisects the history of the Western world. 
Towards the close of the fifth century, says Professor Freeman, 
‘ civilisation perished in blood and flames.’ It is a brief phrase. 
Who is there who can realise its full intent? But the question 
we ask here is, why this gigantic catastrophe occurred—this dis- 
aster which flung back the march of human thought and human 
science for a thousand years? If there be one thing certain, it is 
that civilisation tends to become stronger than barbarism. How 
comes it then that civilisation fell before barbarism ? 

The answer to that question is to be found in the decay of the 
military spirit among the Roman people. That decay again was 
itself the product of the degeneracy of public and private morality. 
In other words, civilisation perished because its spiritual quality 
failed. Not all the arts, nor all the literature, nor all the splen- 
dour and the refinements of the Roman world saved that world 
from destruction at the hands of Vandals and of Goths. Ruth- 
less, inexorable, the law of the survival of the fittest trampled on 
the corrupt. Of that law, war is the supreme instrument, and of 
war, in the long passage of the centuries, the deciding factor is 
the soul. 

This is not the doctrine of the market place, or of the political 
pulpit. In the English-speaking world, when the stern virtues 
which alone lead to national survival are decaying, it is not teach- 
ing likely to be popular. But it happens to be the inner truth 
which analysis of history reveals. 

Let those who dispute this conclusion test the validity of their 
denial by applying it, not to the past, but to the present. Take 
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away from the Japanese their patriotism, their public spirit, their ~ 
discipline, and their vast capacity for self-sacrifice, and, after 
these withdrawals, what will then remain of their naval and mili- 
tary power? Only the shell without the kernel ; only the material 
without the moving spirit which gives that material life. Truly 
the question answers itself. 

Let a like subtraction be made from the qualities possessed by 
the German legions, and how much of their present menace to 
Europe will remain? Take from the nations which have pro- 
duced these forces their persevering industry and their resolute 
thoroughness, and then say whether their navies and their armies 
will retain their potency. Or fill these countries with debauchery, 
destroy the sanctities of family life, make sexual immorality in 
its widest sense not the exception, but the rule, and then con- 
sider how long either Germany or Japan would retain its place 
in arms. 

But if*it be true, as these and like considerations go to prove, 
that warlike efficiency at the present time is the price of moral 
and spiritual quality, and perishes if such quality die, then must 
not similar attributes have tended throughout history to produce 
similar effect ? 

The same causes must always have tended towards the same 
results, but the purpose immanent in the universe becomes more 
manifest as evolution proceeds. When the processes of war are 
crude, and when the scale on which it is waged is small, the effects 
are far less evident of those great underlying causes which in the 
passage of generations have produced, despite all exceptions, their 
destined ends. But now when armaments are the epitomes of 
nations, and when the capacity to bear those armaments sums up 
the progress of a people, those who have eyes to see can at last 
divine the ethical content of war. Defeat in war is the fruit of 
naval and military inefficiency, and that inefficiency is the inevit- 
able sequel to moral decay. Victory in war is the method by 
which, in the economy of God’s providence, the sound nation 
supersedes the unsound, because in our time such victory is the 
direct offspring of a higher efficiency, and the higher efficiency is 
the logical outcome of the higher morale. 

At the stage of development which mankind has now reached, 
those great human families which we call nations still constitute 
in the main the fundamental divisions of the whole race. These 
nations possess for the most part an intense organic life of their 
own. They are in fact individual organisms. Each organism, 
while health animates it, feels the same impulse to grow and to 
compete with its rivals for increased means of subsistence which 
all knowledge and all experience present to our eyes in the sphere 
of biology, of which sphere nations in actual fact form a part. 
And just as in the earlier and humbler domains of that sphere 
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the higher type ever tended to survive, so in this later period of 
biological development the higher and the nobler people tends 
always to secure victory in that culmination of international com- 
petition which we call war. Hence it follows that if the dream of 
short-sighted and superficial sentimentalists could be fulfilled— 
that is to say, if war could suddenly be rendered henceforth 
impossible upon earth (which is at present impracticable)— 
the machinery by which national corruption is punished and 
national virtue rewarded would be ungeared. The higher would 
cease to supersede the lower, and the course of human evolution 
would suffer arrest. 

This is a conception of the function of war which (as I venture 
to believe) has not been hitherto placed directly before the public. 
It is a conception which will be profoundly repugnant to those 
who think that they know better than the Power behind pheno- 
mena how the affairs of this, and perhaps of other worlds, ought 
to be arranged. Ceaseless efforts are being made alike in the 
United Kingdom and in-the United States to destroy what re- 
mains of the military spirit in the Anglo-Saxon race. War, and 
the preparation for war, without which it brings defeat, are repre- 
sented as barbaric survivals which can be abolished by inter- 
national agreements. 

With such an object Mr. Carnegie has recently invested two 
millions sterling in a trust, with, it is said, the sagacious proviso 
that the balance, after the object has been attained, shall be de- 
voted to some further worthy end. At the present epoch of the 
world’s history, Mr. Carnegie might just as well have created a 
trust for the abolition of death, with the understanding that after 
this trifling change in human conditions had been achieved, the 
remaining funds should be assigned to the endowment of asylums 
for the imbecile.* 

For however frightful an evil war may appear, it is at any rate 
far less fatal to the human race than death, of whose manifesta- 
tions it is a part. But than the part the whole is greater, and 
thus is death greater than war. Yet death is essential to human 
life, as we know it. For if there were no death, how would the 
existence of mankind upon this planet be thinkable? At all 
events, the increase of such life would have had to cease thousands 
of years before the present era, so that none of those who are 
now shocked by the idea of war would ever have been born. For 
if there had been no death since life first stirred, far back in the 
depths of terrestrial time, then long ago, unless soon the growth 
of that life had ceased, there would have been no more room for “ 

1 Judging from reports of his recent utterances, it would seem that Mr. 


Carnegie’s attitude has been much modified by present occurrences.—H. F. W., 
1914. 
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vegetation, or for animals, for fishes, or for men. Nay, more— 
since all life, other than that of vegetation, thrives on other life, 
ceaseless starvation must have been the lot of all sentient things. 

The dream of a planet, traversing space, deep laden with stir- 
less and foodless masses of life, life sentient, life individual, piled 
in its myriad millions of units into mountains higher than Atlas— 
life doomed to endure through the wons because it cannot die— 
this dream exceeds in horror any vision which Dante ever 
imagined of the innermost hell. 

The paradox, therefore, is true that in this globe of ours (as 
probably in all other worlds throughout space which life inhabits) 
death is the condition of the increase of life. 

But of death war is the scythe. Throughout the periods of 
biological time war has been the road to food, and since man was 
developed, war has been the condition of human advance. Men 
may fear war as they fear death, and shudder as they hear war’s 
footfall (never far removed) encompass the edifice of their house of 
national being. But as, despite its horrors, death is still essential 
to mankind, so also is war. 

Death and war, those grim twin brethren, ride the rush of | 
this world’s tide and put the bit in the mouth of man. 

If, therefore, we could conceive that, far on in the ages, that 
which is mortal should become immortal, in a sense not spiritual 
but material, then, as we have just seen, this immortality will 
bring another kind éf death—the death of physical increase. For 
in any limited sphere physical immortality and physical increase 
cannot co-exist. But if in like manner we dared to conceive the 
cessation of war, then we must also conceive the cessation either 
of sin or else of human progress. For now defeat in war is the 
punishment of national unrighteousness, but, then, that punish- 
ment would cease. Where there was corruption, that corruption 
would continue; where there was oppression, that oppression 
would abide. Though infamy brought weakness, weakness would 
not bring overthrow. ‘Though righteous dealing brought national 
strength, national strength would not bring national victory. 
Therefore if, while nations remain, war is to be abolished, then 
unless the degeneracy of peoples can also be prevented, ‘there 
shall be no more war’ must mean ‘there shall be no more pro- 
gress.’ 

But suppose that we seek to conceive some distant date, some 
day still in the depths of coming time, when, through inter- 
marriage following intercommunication, all nations and all races 
shall have been merged into a single whole, when, throughout 
the bounds of our planet, one tongue is spoken, and nations make 
ho more war because there are no more nations, would what is 
impossible now become possible then? Since in this our day 
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the operative cause of war is international competition, would the 
removal of that cause remove war also? 

Not necessarily, because as civil war has in the past often been 
waged within an individual nation, so it might be waged then 
within the one nation of mankind. In generations not very re- 
mote wars have been waged for religion, and wars have been waged 
for ideas. Even now in Africa, in Asia, and in Eastern Europe 
great numbers of fighting men exist who are ready to die in battle 
for their creed. (These are they who believe in one God and in 
Mahomet as His prophet, and their faith is not waning, but in- 
creasing.) Therefore, though, while nations last, the present 
cause of conflicts must endure, the abolition of nations would not 
inevitably involve the abolition of war. In such a distant time as 
that which we are here contemplating, the inhabitants of this 
world may have arranged themselves in divisions other than 
national, and, as now between nations, so then between those 
divisions, competition may produce war. So long as those con- 
ditions lasted, the machinery for securing ethical advance would 
remain. Because righteousness brings warlike efficiency, there- 
fore in the majority of cases righteousness as now would triumph 
over its opposite. But if those conditions ended ; if the possibility 
of war absolutely passed away; then, unless in the meantime 
human nature had radically changed, the upward march of human 
morality would terminate, because the terrific punishment which 
war provides for human degeneracy would be removed. In other 
words, war will cease to be a necessity only when corruption 
ceases to be a fact. 

If this argument possess validity, then the deduction follows 
that while human nature remains what it is at present, war must 
retain its place beside death as a vital and essential part of the 
economy of God. The Lord of Hosts has made righteousness 
the path to victory. In the crash of conflict, in the horrors of 
battlefields piled with the dead, the dying, and the wounded, a vast 
ethical intention has still prevailed. Not necessarily in any 
given case, but absolutely certainly in the majority of cases, the 
triumph of the victor has been the triumph of the nobler soul of 
man. Though to this rule history may furnish a thousand excep- 
tions; though in history war has been made a thousand times 
over the instrument of cruel oppression and of diabolical wrong, 
yet in that great majority of instances which determines general 
result the issue of war has made for the ethical advantage of man- 
kind. It must have been so; it could not be otherwise, because 
ethical quality has tended always to produce military efficiency 

With true insight, therefore, did Tennyson write of ‘ The 
Battle-Thunder of God.’ He has made of war His instrument 
wherewith to subdue nations who have broken His laws, but those 
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who would read the processes of His Courts in the ages of the past 
must take for their study, not generations, but centuries, and 
groups of centuries. They must survey time as from a mountain 
summit, and then in the vast horizon they can discern the flashing 
of His lightning and hear the rolling of that thunder of which the 
discharge has purified, from epoch to epoch, the atmosphere of the 
world. 

But to those whom the exceptions to this law of God appal ; 
to those who can see in former conflict only confusion and pur- 
poseless slaughter and evil often triumphant over good—to these 
the contemplation of the present working of this same law among 
mankind, as mankind now is, may well bring comfort and 
assuaging hope. 

For, as always with great sequences of cause and effect, the 
vaster the scale the plainer the connexion. As humanity gathers 
itself into larger divisions, the instances in which in war the un- 
righteous smite down the righteous must tend ever to become 
rarer and yet more rare. A small people, a State of limited extent 
and insignificant resources, even though of high military effi- 
ciency, must always have been exposed to overthrow by _over- 
whelming numbers in a conflict with some greater foe or coalition 
of foes, even though these were of inferior military virtue to its 
own. But if in place of a small people we have a great one, and, 
instead of a little State, one of wide extent and immense resources, 
and if the people of this State possess military virtue of a high 
kind, then it is manifest that the probability of their being 
crushed by the numerical preponderance of inferior antagonists, 
if not altogether removed, becomes at least far less than in the 
former case. Moreover, as has been already partly shown, the 
relationship between righteousness of national life on the one side, 
and military efficiency on the other, is incomparably plainer in 
modern days than in earlier centuries, or, for the sake of example, 
let us say, eight hundred years ago. 

Now, in wars between great peoples, vast and coherent organ- 
isation is necessary to secure national victory. Now, immense 
armaments have to be created, and the power to produce and to 
sustain those armaments, and to inform them with the spirit of 
life, is the measure of the whole moral and economic capacity of 
a people. Moreover, such capacity must be developed on the 
lines on which human evolution is proceeding—that is to say, on 
the lines on which the Power behind phenomena is working—or 
else it fails of effect. For no nation which hides its talents in a 
napkin, no nation which has not energy and ability can either 
render efficient, or long support, the vast navies and armies of our 
time. Preparation for war is the enemy of sloth. Preparation 
for war is the dissolvent of apathy. Victory is the prize not alone 
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of present self-sacrifice and present energy, but also of previous 
self-sacrifice and previous energy. Briefly, victory is the crown 
of moral quality, and therefore, while nations wage war on one 
another, the ‘ survival of the fittest’ means the survival of the 
ethically best. 

When we examine the past in the light of this truth we have 
already seen that some of the greatest movements among man- 
kind bear witness to it. But I suggest that there is room here 
for a new science of history, and space for a new field of human 
thought. To look back through the vistas of the past upon the 
struggles of nations and the conflicts of States ; to test the law that 
morality tends to bring victory by the knowledge which historians 
possess of the social conditions of warring rivals ; to judge where 
and how far the rule has applied and where and how far it has 
failed—these are surveys calculated to widen the human mind by 
a new outlook, and to carry lessons vital to our modern world. 

When in the fourteenth century the archers of England shot 
death into the ranks of the chivalry of France; when England 
alone among the peoples of Europe possessed an infantry which 
had predominant value in war, was not the prowess of those good 
English yeomen the direct product of a national life superior in 
its social state and in its moral quality to that of the French, or 
perhaps of any other European people of that day? If so, Creey 
and Poictiers and Agincourt were the direct outcome of a higher 
military efficiency proceeding from a higher morale. 

Again, when in Elizabethan days the Puritan mariners of our 
seaports laid the foundation of empire by vindicating at the can- 
non’s mouth the freedom of the seas, was there not in those men, 
in their daring, in their initiative, in their stern energy, moral 
quality of a high kind—of a kind higher than that of the Spaniard 
whom they vanquished? 

These are but instances of that vast and as yet untrodden field 
of history in which is to be sought the part which moral quality 
has played in determining the rise and the decline of nations, the 
moral impulse that has led to victory, and the moral decay that 
has preluded defeat. 

But if study conducted on these lines would illumine the past, 
far more would it illumine the present. Why is it that now, when 
their material resources are greater far than any of which in 
recorded time any people ever boasted, the whole Anglo-Saxon 
race, alike in the British Empire and in the United States, is in 
visible peril of overthrow at the hands of rivals far poorer, in the 
case of Japan, and in that of Germany of dominions incomparably 
less rich and less extended? Because their women shrink from 
motherhood and their men from the practice of arms. And of 
both avoidances the cause is the same, namely, the absence of 
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that spirit of self-sacrifice which is the very essence of spiritual 
life. If that spirit dominated England to-day, would Englishmen 
decline the first duty and the first privilege of all who are not 
serfs—the duty and the privilege of rendering themselves fit to 
defend that freedom which their manlier forefathers won for them 
and left to them? If Englishmen were worthy of that bequest, 
would they hide, as now, careless of the claims of Empire, behind 
their ships? And would they, while crouching thus, suffer—with 
a madness of folly to which history affords few parallels—the rela- 
tive decline even of the very fleet which is their only safeguard, 
until, within three years from now, they must have either but a 
bare equality to Germany in the North Sea—twenty-one British 
to twenty-one German Dreadnoughts—or else surrender the 
Mediterranean, and with it Malta, Egypt, and the route to the 
East, to the mercy of Germany’s pledged allies? * 

The truth is that armaments are the reflexion of the national 
soul. The immense naval and military strength of Germany is 
the reflex of moral and social conditions better than ourown. The 
excess of her birth-rate over ours (and still more over that of 
France) is in itself the proof of that superiority. For the growth 
of her population involves not the production of degenerates, but 
of a sound and vigorous race. Patriotism, public spirit, frugality 
and industry are the essential moral factors which render possible 
the vast armed force which Germany wields. And in all these 
factors it must be admitted, with whatever shame and sorrow, 
that she surpasses England. Therefore, if in the gigantic process 
of international competition England fall before Germany—which 
fate may God avert—then that fall will follow from no other 
destiny than the destiny inwoven with the universal law which 
in this article I have attempted to set forth, the law that the 
higher morality tends to produce the greater military strength. 

If in all these considerations any force be admitted to inhere, 
then clearly the duty of patriotism and of preparation for war is 
reinforced ten thousandfold. If what has been here advanced 
is sound, then from every pulpit in the land the voice of exhorta- 
tion should be heard, urging every man and every woman to serve 
God in and through service to their country. 

The discovery that Christianity is incompatible with the mili- 
tary spirit is made only among decaying peoples. While a 


* The fatuity of German diplomacy, lately and forcibly pointed out by 
M. Hanotaux, has produced the neutrality of Italy, which may conceivably 
before long be converted into co-operation with the Triple Entente. But had 
Italy adhered to the Triple Alliance, the Anglo-French position in the Medi- 
terranean would have been one of extreme difficulty, and we might have had 
to reinforce our weak squadron in that sea with additional Dreadnoughts drawn 
from home waters. German battleship construction has not proceeded quite so 
tapidly as was anticipated in 1911.—H. F. W., 1914. 
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nation is still vigorous, while its population is expanding, while 
the blood in its veins is strong, then on this head no scruples are 
felt. But when its energies begin to wither, when self-indulgence 
takes the place of self-sacrifice, when its sons and its daughters 
become degenerate, then it is that a spurious and bastard humani- 
tarianism masquerading as religion declares war to be an ana- 
chronism and a barbaric sin. ; 

Yet this cry of weakness is sporadic only and alters no world 
facts. War remains the means by which, as between nations or 
races, the universal law that the higher shall supersede the lower 
continues to work. From Great Britain and from the United 
States, whence the military spirit is passing away, this bleat of 
feebleness is now proceeding. But it is not heard among the two 
most energetic and efficient peoples now upon earth. It is not 
heard in Germany, and it is not heard in Japan. The wolf who 
has lost his teeth does not wish to fight, but the wolves whose 
jaws are still strong do not share his pious desire. 

Even while this article has been penned, a new and astonish- 
ing outburst of sentimentality has been witnessed in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. President Taft has declared himself, according to 
report, in favour of the application of the principle of arbitration 
even to questions involving national honour and national indepen- 
dence. One single interrogation is sufficient to display the utter 
hollowness of this attitude. Is the President of the United States 
willing to submit the Monroe doctrine to such arbitrament? And 
if the award of the Jurists of the Hague Tribunal is given against 
him, are he and the people of whom he is the official chief willing 
to see, first the inhabitants of Japan, and, in sequent time, the 
myriads of China, pour into South America and Mexico, found 
States under their own flag, and establish an immense military 
organisation on the land frontiers of unarmed, English-speaking 
North America? Nay, if the Japanese claimed, and the Court 
of Arbitration allowed, an unrestricted immigration of the yellow 
race into the Anglo-Saxon area, is this generation of United States 
citizens ready passively to submit? If so, then those citizens-are 
potentially slaves already, and they deserve the doom which would 
inevitably be theirs, for they would be guilty of the greatest act 
of betrayal, alike of their forefathers and of their posterity, of 
which the annals of mankind record any trace. 

But if, as is of course the fact, the people of the States, even 
though they appear to have lost all military instinct, are yet not 
so deeply degraded as to incur this gigantic infamy, then their 
refusal withdraws an entire continent from arbitral award, it 
denies to the yellow nations what to them seem their most natural 
and righteous demands, and it fixes the determination of the latter 
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they possibly attain. 

The real Court, the only Court, in which this case can and will 
be tried is the Court of God, which is war. This Twentieth Cen- 
tury will see that trial, and in the issue, which may be long in 
the balance, whichever people shall have in it the greater soul of 
righteousness will be the victor. 

This single instance suffices to show the unutterable folly of 
all those in this country, or in the States, who imagine that, in 
any time to which the eye of living man can see, artificial agree- 
ments can arrest national growths. 

But the full absurdity of this idea becomes revealed only when 
we reflect upon the nature of the considerations which alone must 
guide the Board of Jurists who are to decide the destiny of nations 
and the distribution of races upon earth. They will have to make 
that decision in accordance with the existing status quo and with 
bits of paper which are written treaties. But the status quo is 
the very thing which, in the case of America, the yellow race 
claims the right to smash. And in face of such a claim, the bits 
of paper are bits of paper and nothing else. 

The Hague Tribunal would say in effect to the Japanese plain- 
tiff: ‘Three hundred years ago the ancestors of some few of the 
present denizens of the United States went to America, and in the 
course of these three subsequent centuries their descendants, or 
other subsequent immigrants, or the descendants of these, prac- 
tically extirpated the previous sparse population, overran the 
country, cultivated it, made roads and railways through it, and 
built great towns. Therefore, it is theirs to do with as they will, 
and if they choose to say that they will not suffer the unrestricted 
entrance of your own population, even as peaceful settlers, you 
must submit, because nothing short of compulsion by force, which 
is war, could alter this resolve. Recollect that war is wicked, and 
abandon accordingly your national ambitions. Moreover, you 
must remember that some eighty years ago, a President of the 
defendant Republic declared what is called ‘‘the Monroe doc- 
trine,’” by which he asserted the intention. of this Republic to 
prevent any non-American State from acquiring in future one foot 
of land in any part of the whole American continent. We are 
sorry that this intention should so completely frustrate your 
national desires, but it still holds, and it cannot be broken except 
by war, which the supporters of this Monroe doctrine, like their 
kinsfolk in England, consider to be wrong and do not want to 
have. Indeed they are not prepared for it. Therefore, go away, 


and be good.’ 
Japan might say in reply: ‘ That the defendant Republic is 
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in present possession of the territory which it claims as its own, © 
or that it has long enjoyed that territory, is no reason why we 
should be kept out of it now. They have had their turn and we 
mean to have ours. Let them keep us out if they can. Ag for 
their Monroe doctrine, it seems to us the most monstrous claim 
of which we have ever heard. We are driven to desire new terri- 
tory by the strongest impulses which can animate a nation. Our 
population is increasing with prodigious speed. Our men are 
warriors. They have fighting blood in their veins. We love our 
country and we desire the increase of its power and its dominion 
with a passion which you pale Westerns seem no longer able to 
understand. We have made already great efforts and great sacri- 
fices to secure the ascendency of our race in coming time, and 
we are ready and eager to make greater efforts and greater sacri- 
fices yet. We will win that ascendency, or we will die. At this 
very moment we are absolute masters of the waters of the Eastern 
hemisphere of the globe. The waning fleet of Britain is tied 
to its own shores by the German menace. The Fleet of the 
United States recently took four months to pass, during peace, 
from its Atlantic to its Pacific seaboard. It would require time 
still longer during war, because it could not coal at neutral ports.‘ 
When it arrived, we think we could treat it as we treated the 
Russian fleet in the Straits of Tsu-shima. At any rate, that 
issue we are prepared to submit—not to you—but to the God of 
battles. 

‘Moreover, we have already taken steps and expended sub- 
stance in order to make sure in advance of victory against the 
United States. Many thousands of our troops are already estab- 
lished in the guise of settlers on the Pacific slope and in Mexico, 
and as we could reinforce them to the full extent of our military 
strength through our complete command of the sea, it is even 
now beyond the power of the States to expel them. They have 
been warned of all this by a book called The Valour of Ignorance, 
and their War Department has reported to their Congress that 
an army of 450,000 men is required for either seaboard. But 
they pay no heed, and therefore our chance is now at hand. Their 
politicians are ignorant of history and of war. Their men are, 
like women, untrained to arms. They gather wealth without see- 
ing that wealth undefended is wealth that an enemy may seize. 
Unless they soon acquire that training, they shall be, ere many 
years are past, as hewers of wood and drawers of water to the 
yellow peoples. You tell us that war is wrong. We think it in 
exact accordance with the nature of man, we are certain that it is 


* The approaching completion of the Panama Canal, of course, promises to 
alter this state of affairs greatly to the advantage of the United States.— 
H. F. W., 1914. 
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in accordance with our own nature, and we see in it the only 
means by which a virile nation can supersede a nation that has 

wn soft. Perish your Hague Tribunal, with its old woman’s 
babble, and let Japan go forward.’ 

This reply is substantially the real answer which is now being 
made, not in words, but in acts, by Japan to the sentimentalists 
of England and of the United States. 

In a strain not dissimilar is Germany by her acts giving 
response: ‘Our population also, like that of Japan, is still 
growing fast. We need outlets for it, and because the sense of 
nationality is strong within us, we desire, and we will have, those 
outlets under our own flag. But when we look forth into the 
world, we find all those temperate regions wherein our German 
folk might live and multiply and flourish already occupied by the 
Anglo-Saxon race, either in the British Empire, or in the United 
States, or in the rest of the American continent throughout which 
the Monroe doctrine forbids us to found our Colonies. Like 
Japan, we seek ascendency, and we seek dominion, and we seek 
also the material wealth which we think dominion will bring. 
Moreover, we too are a nation trained to arms, and we too have 
shown in the past, and are ready to show again, that we are 
capable of sacrifice to fulfil what we deem should be our national 
destiny. 

‘But the British Isles, and the British Navy based on those 
Isles, are geographically interposed between us and the attain- 
ment of our national ambition. England, with that Navy, is as 
an armed bastion or outwork of the United States placed far on 
the east of the Atlantic. We cannot strike at her daughter States, 
we cannot strike at the great Republic, until we have defeated 
that Navy, until we have stormed that bastion. Therefore we 
will remain friends, the best of friends, with the remoter half of 
Anglo-Saxondom, until we shall have crushed that nearer half of it 
which liesatour doors. To achieve this end we have been steadily 
building a great fleet, and we have secured the co-operation of 
two allies, Austria and Italy, both of whom are now proceeding 
to build Dreadnoughts. Within three short years the fleets of 
the Triple Alliance will be a match for that of England, unless 
in the meantime England awakens to the reality of her situation 
and makes a great shipbuilding effort. To meet that effort by 
@ similar effort might impose on us a financial strain which we 
shun. Therefore we must try by our diplomacy to avert the 
need. 

‘For this reason we should be more than willing—we should 
be eager—to agree with England not to lay down during the next 
two or three years more than the same number of battleships 
Which she lays down herself. Then in three years the gain to 
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us will be immense, and the chance of England will be gone. For 
in three years her older armoured ‘ships, her pre-Dreadnoughts, 
will be, like our own, out of date, and as she has now two of 
these to every one of ours, the resulting advantage to ourselves 
is as obvious as it will be great. Then she will have either to 
build against the Triple Alliance, which may be able, without 
impossible exertion, to lay down eight battleships a year, and 
other units in corresponding quantity, or else to cede her world 
position whenever we choose. But in any case (unless imme- 
diately she makes her effort) she will have in 1914 but a bare 
equality to her three united rivals, and if she is forced to fight 
us, either then, or even in the intervening time, she will be 
under terrible and crippling disadvantage.° 

‘For in another direction also we have taken steps to secure 
her downfall. The life of her people depends on seaborne supply, 
and that supply we have devised measures to intercept. We have 
at least 128 merchant vessels fit to act as commerce destroyers, 
and all these we intend to convert into men-of-war on the high 
seas whenever we see fit to attack England. In all of these we 
shall have placed guns and ammunition, and by successive trans- 
formations from warships to merchantships, and vice versa, they 
will be able to coal in all neutral ports. England for three years, 
1906, 1907, and 1908, almost ceased to build commerce-protecting 
cruisers, and hence she has now but twenty-seven in all the seas 
of the world outside Europe. 

‘But this is not all our advantage. As the relative naval 
strength of England declines, as her power to defend her own 
merchantmen passes away, so does the assistance of the neutral 
become more vital to her. But if only her Government can be 
induced to ratify finally the Declaration of London, and to submit 
to the decisions of an International Prize Court, then her doom 
is sealed indeed. or by Article 34 of the Declaration, the 
substance of which we drew up, we have made all neutral ships, 
carrying food or other conditional contraband to English ports, 
subject to be captured or to be sunk by our cruisers or converted 
traders. Our object is to be able to create panic prices, and 
therefore famine, in England, and this object we think we have 
now secured.*® 


* The case considered here was that which would have occurred had England 
been compelled to fight, alone, Germany, Italy, and Austria. This was 
undoubtedly the position in which Germany wished to place us. In the actual 
event, not only have the abstention of Italy and our alliance with France altered 
the naval situation as Germany had contemplated it, but the German Govern- 
ment had confidently expected our neutrality, and hence had probably not made 
full preparation to attack our seaborne trade.—H. F. W. 

* The Naval Prize Bill, which was to have established a species of inter- 
national naval prize court at the Hague, for which court the Declaration of 
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‘ But now you of the Arbitration Court tell us that war is an 
infamy. ‘To us it seems the only means of fulfilling national 
purpose. ‘To us preparation for war seems the first business of 
a Government. We have not neglected that business. Since 
England, and if the United States have neglected it, let them 
pay for their supine folly.’ 

The fleets, the armies, and the diplomacy of Germany are in 
substance and effect speaking words like these throughout the 
world. Our forefathers would have heard this warning and met 
this peril, but now our public men, and many of the organs of 
our Press, appear incapable of analysis, and bent on nothing but 
the utterance of popular platitude. In nothing is this mental 
feebleness more plain than in the prevalent confusion of thought 
between an Anglo-American alliance, which is indeed a most 
urgent necessity in the interests of both peoples, and the idea 
of a universal alliance, precluding future war. This idea is, for 
the causes given, not only ineffably absurd, but also fraught with 
the most deadly mischief. Two unmilitary peoples, threatened 
by the same danger, speaking the same language, and largely even 
now of the same blood, may well find it expedient to unite such 
forces as they possess for their common defence against great 
armed nations. But to infer from the advisability of such a union 
that the reign of everlasting peace upon earth is about to begin, 
and that what remains of their military spirit may therefore soon 
be suffered to lapse, is the very negation of human reason, and 
the surest method of securing their common downfall. The whole 
circumstances of the world prove the direct opposite of such belief. 
Never was national and racial feeling stronger upon earth than 
it is now. Never was preparation for war so tremendous and 
so sustained. Never was striking power so swift and so terribly 
formidable. What is manifest now is that the Anglo-Saxon 
world, with all its appurtenant Provinces and States, is in the 
most direct danger of overthrow final and complete, owing to the 
decay of its military virtue, and of the noble qualities upon which 
all military virtue is built. Throughout that world, in churches 
and in chapels, on the platform, as in the pulpit, in the Press, 
and on the stage, which is our chief temple now, the voice of 
every God-fearing man should be raised, through the spoken or 
through the written word, to kindle anew the spark that is dying, 
to preach the necessity of self-sacrifice for the country’s cause, 
London was designed to provide a code of rules, was happily rejected by the 
House of Lords, and the Declaration consequently remained unratified. Now, 
taking example by France and Russia, our Government has agreed to follow 
generally the lines of the Declaration as modified in certain vital particulars. 
It is to be observed very specially that this decision has been only announced 
after command of the trade routes has been apparently secured. Circumstances 


alter cases. 
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and to revive that dying military spirit which God gave to our race 
that it might accomplish His will upon earth. 

The shadow of conflict and of displacement greater than any 
which mankind has known since Attila and his Huns were stayed 
at Chialons is visibly impending over the world. Almost can the 
ear of imagination hear the gathering of the legions for the fiery 
trial of peoples, a sound vast as the trumpet of the Lord of Hosts. 


HAroup F. Wyart. 
THREE YEARS AFTER 


That forecast of world-moving strife which terminated the 
above article, written early m 1911, is now being terribly fulfilled, 
In the march of clashing hosts, in the crash of contending 
nations, in the roar of guns at sea, the fact that war is still the 
deciding factor in human affairs is being irrefutably proved. 
Whether in this drama of carnage, in this immense orgy of force, 
the divine governance of the world is still visible ; whether, in the 
- midst of battles, righteousness still reigns; is a question which 
pierces through the rent veneer of custom to the heart of stricken 
mankind. 

The answer is obscure only because the general thought of 
the world has never directly faced the problem involved. The 
great majority of writers and thinkers, in modern time at least; 
have chosen to put war in a manner outside the scheme of the 
universe, as though it were a mere aberration in the machinery 
of law, a horror due always and on every side to the remnant of 
‘the tiger and the ape’ still immanent in man. That war is a 
result of human nature may be instantly conceded, though that 
concession carries us no distance at all. That at some date, still 
far remote, a date which the children’s children of no living man 
are likely to see, the human race, knit into a single whole, may 
climb to moral heights hitherto unattained may also be granted. 
Secure, after that ascent, from the causes of war, from the com- 
petition of nations for the means of life and growth, from the 
aggression, the greed, the loss of power which from that source 
proceed, and secure likewise from the envy of the poor and the 
luxury, producing that envy, of the rich, mankind may then pass 
to conditions hitherto undreamt—this, too, may be allowed. 

But neither of these admissions solves the riddle of the place 
of war in the economy of God. The unity of His working is one 
of the greatest of the lessons of modern science, and the percep- 
tion of that unity creates the inference that not alone upon this 
planet, but upon all planets throughout infinite space where 
physical life is present, war has been, even if in the case of some 
of those planets it has now ceased to be, the law of advance. At 
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any rate, since life first stirred on the face or in the forming 
waters of this earth of ours, that internecine struggle for survival, 
which is war, has been maintained. It is being maintained now, 
upon @ scale unparalleled and with an intensity unsurpassed in the 
history of the world. With a larger consciousness than in days 
of yore the peoples of this globe watch this strife, while from 
thousands of lips and from millions of minds proceeds the spoken 
or unspoken query : Does God rule? 

The foregoing pages, if the argument in them be approved, 
supply in some degree at least the answer to that inquiry. As 
we look back through the ages we seem to see that in the midst 
of the contests with which they are filled, righteousness remains 
the ruling factor, and that towards righteousness victory ever 
inclines. We see a divine control of human things, manifested 
not in any direct interposition of supernatural power, but in such 
an arrangement of cause and effect as ensures a constant tendency 
towards the triumph of that which is noble over that which is 
base. But in this tremendous hour of human history, when vast 
armies sway to and fro in grapple to the death, and each day 
sees the lives of thousands pass from this earthly sphere into the 
unknown which lies beyond, some attempt may well be made to 
apply analysis to the events around us so as to endeavour to per- 
ceive the bearing of previous deductions upon existing circum- 
stances. 

I would submit first the proposition that the intentions of the 
Power behind phenomena, who is the Lord of evolution, are to be 
inferred from those processes which possess what is termed sur- 
vival value. For the more closely and the more widely we ex- 
amine these the more plainly will appear the coincidence of such 
processes with ethical advance: Whatever tends to survive and 
to develop possesses the seed of moral growth. In that fact is 
found proof that, behind the clouds which veil man’s vision, 
Righteousness rules over the affairs of man. In that fact are 
visible the hope of the future and the promise of a nobler day. 

At once to establish and to illustrate these assertions, let us 
see what are the principal factors which give strength on either 
side in this present drama of war. At the head of the list stands 
patriotism. Alike to German and to Frenchman, to Belgian and 
to Briton, patriotism is the guiding star. What is patriotism, 
and what its origin? Patriotism is love of country and of race. 
As the years pass, continually is its scope enlarged until, as in 
the case of the British Dominions, a whole empire is embraced and 
even (as in the case of loyal natives of India) the bounds of kin- 
ship are transcended, and loyalty to a noble form of rule gives to 
patriotism a new intent. Yet are its essence and its source still 
plain. If from maternal love, with its later séquences, paternal 
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and filial affection, has sprung the family ; if from the family hag 
grown the tribe ; if from the tribe the nation has been born ; then 
it is plain that the instinct of nationality with all its immense 
implications is one in kind with the impulse which makes a bird 
willing to die on its nest to protect its young, or a woman to 
give her life to save her child. More than this, since in our 
time the competition of nations is the main cause of war and 
since nations represent the principle of maternal love developed 
until it fills the earth, it follows that it is in maternal love that 
we find the origin of national wars. ‘ Abolish nations,’ cry some. 
Aye, but you cannot abolish them unless you first abolish the root 
cause of nations, which is the love of the mother for her child. 
At the cost of infinite desolation you might destroy that, or at 
least cut short the whole of its natural development, by robbing 
at birth, or soon afterwards, every mother of the child she has 
borne. That has been gravely proposed by certain writers. 
Then, indeed, if all infants were pooled in world barracks, in 
the course of sixty or seventy years, nations would be no more, 
and there would be no more national war, though strife between 
capital and labour might still convert the earth into a slaughter- 
house. But at what a price would this result be achieved! At 
the price of the soul of man and the love of woman. 

Meanwhile the methods of the Almighty, as exhibited on this 
human stage, have been different from those proposed by certain 
philosophers. He has created maternal love to be the divine 
foundation of human ascent. That love has had ‘survival value.’ 
Supremely in the shape of patriotism, it has it still. If in this war 
the British race survive, it will be by virtue of its patriotism, and 
in spite of the cosmopolitanism of some of its sons. No one is 
likely to face death in the battlefield for the sake of cosmopolitan 
ideals. In this war of nations, national love—that is fo say, 
patriotism—is the dominant force. Of that great virtue, France, 
Russia, and England can claim no monopoly. In Germany also 
it is strong. But in Austria the divergent impulse sprung from 
conflicting races is the principal source of weakness. 

In another direction Germany and her enemy, Russia, are 
alike strong, and France and, in a lesser degree, England, are 
weak. Why is France no longer in a position, without allies, to 
cope with Germany? Because her population is inferior in 
numbers. Yet, half a century back there was little if any differ- 
ence in that respect. In the supreme trial, in the hour of a 
nation’s fate, avoidance of motherhood is seen in the fulness of 
its curse. Survival value attaches not to such avoidance, because 
in the ways of the universe it tends in war to bring defeat. 

We have spoken of two features of German strength. She is 
strong too in the resolute self-sacrifice with which through many 
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years she has prepared for the coming shock. Yet, as of all 
virtues there is a possible excess, so in this instance it may be 
that the Germans have carried warlike preparation to a point at 
which it has inflicted injury on the national character. 

When however we turn from Germany to Germany’s foes, 
the moral governance of the world, or rather the direction of that 
governance, is not obscure. Evidently, there is no survival value 
in a spirit of violent aggression. This is plain, because the direct 
effect produced by such a spirit, when displayed on a great scale, 
persistently, through many years, is to produce a strong and united 
antagonism amongst the nations threatened. More—a fierce 
desire to put a bridle on the froward is inevitably kindled, and 
the prevalence of this feeling becomes a prodigious force in war. 
Some may say that all this is ‘a natural result.’ So it is: but 
it is the way of Nature which we are considering. Yet there is 
this difference between the past and the present, that resistance 
to unjustifiable aggression is now on a vaster scale and more diffi- 
cult to overcome than formerly. Even thus, as development con- 
tinues, its tendencies and guidances are more clearly seen. 

As with aggression, so with injustice, which is only another 
form of the same crime. To suffer injustice arms the heart with 
the wish to resist. Yet though ‘thrice is he armed who hath 
his quarrel just,’ no certainty of triumph is thus assured. History 
affords no evidence that a just cause brings inevitable victory. 
The cause of the Albigenses was just, but it was crushed. The 
Mahommedans of Spain fought in the sixteenth century in defence 
of their homes against a most cruel oppression, but they were 
slaughtered. A hundred similar instances could be given, did 
space permit. But once more the observation applies that as man 
marches on through time, the moral forces which control his 
destiny become revealed. Injustice on a small scale—that is easy. 
Injustice on a great scale—that is difficult. Difficult, because the 
resistance is great. Every Frenchman in this struggle is filled 
with the sense of suffering wrong. That sense nerves his heart 
and makes strong his hand. 

But one more manifest sign of the trend of future events 
must be named. Democracy is coming to its own in modern war. 
For in such war intelligence in the soldier is the secret of success, 
and the despotic system of Prussia crushes intelligence in the 
individual private. The German infantry, we are told, fight 
bravely only when in masses under command. Hence those close 
formations which lead to defeat. Here there is direct connexion 
between a political system and a military weakness. Here is 
survival value attaching to the spirit of democracy and withdrawn 
from the spirit of despotism. 

On lines such as those followed in this article, it can be shown 
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that, since the beginning of life in this world, a divine purpose 
has reigned supreme over all conflicts, whether of animals or of 
men ; that through the countless years, the higher type has ever 
tended to emerge ; and that in our time this law is far more visibly 
potent than in an earlier day, so that (as here I have sought to 
prove) the survival of the fittest means the survival of the 
ethically best. 

Therefore, as in the glorious and sublime picture by Watts 
Humanity crouches on this globe, sunk in pathless space, and yet 
hears the note of Hope still sounding from the lyre’s one unbroken 
string, while in the surrounding darkness one star still shines 
(though from those blinded eyes its sight is veiled), so, to any 
minds which accept the truth herein set forth, the secret ways 
of the Everlasting give like message to man. 

But while in that larger vision which embraces ages and 
generations in its scope we see the far-off dawn of a nobler day, 
now, in this moment of fate, we look for the signs which presage 
for us victory or overthrow. Although as a nation we have shown 
ourselves, during the long passages of peace, incapable of true 
self-sacrifice, through our failure to train our manhood to arms, 
yet that capability is found in measure abundant and running over 
in the men of the two great Services. To such men war carries 
with it the exaltation of the human soul. The spirits of many 
heroes are passing into eternity, and in the proportion in which 
the breath of sacrifice for country prevails amongst them, may 
we hope that they shall stand absolved before the God of Battles, 
while we, through that vicarious offering, may win to an earthly 
salvation. 

Haroip F.. Wyart. 














THE GERMAN WAR AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 


On the morning of the 5th of August I learnt that war had been 
declared between Britain and Germany; and dazed with this 
momentous news sat down to my untidy writing-table to deal 
with a large batch of postponed correspondence. Foremost 
amongst the letters put aside for reply were several from Ger- 
many—one from Hamburg, others from Berlin, Stuttgart and 
Cologne: all recalling the personality of German friends whose 
hospitality I had enjoyed, in some cases repeatedly; who had 
shown me this hospitality and maintained this intimate and 
friendly correspondence because we were interested keenly in the 
same pursuits—the study of languages, or zoology, or ethnology. 
IT called up mental pictures of their homes in Germany. This one 
was married (as so many middle- and upper-class Germans are) 
to an English wife, that other was the husband of a notable 
woman speaking five languages with idiomatic accuracy; a great 
traveller like her husband, a woman who had shaped her house 
so that it was in a modest way perfection, equally as regards its 
structure, its adornments, and comforts. Another correspondent 
wrote from a delicious old-world capital of a lesser kingdom ; but 
though his surroundings were reminiscent of the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, he was in the very forefront of scientific re- 
search. And now all these men and women were theoretically 
my enemies. I could no longer reply to their letters with any 
chance of the replies reaching their destination. The book I had 
long been preparing for the press, and which had been so greatly 
helped by their unstinted communication of material that came 
their way, would, if it were completed, not be reviewed by their 
wissenschaftlich Press, by their perfectly printed, admirably 
written reviews, and journals of scientific societies. They them- 
selves would perhaps refuse acceptance of a copy coming from a 
member of the hated nation that had smashed their navy and 
destroyed their commerce, or would scorn to accept the work 
because its author was the subject of a defeated foe. Most prob- 
ably, however, all of us alike as belonging to the middle class of 
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both countries would be, if not ruined, at any rate so impover- 
ished, so cut off from our ordinary means of livelihood that we 
should be able no more to travel to one another’s countries and 
again to meet in friendly or unfriendly intercourse. 

As the days went by it came home to me, more and more, what 
sufferings were being imposed on certain sections of my own 
fellow-countrymen and women, of the class that falls between 
two stools, that is not sufficiently provided with lands, houses, 
and money in the bank to be released from the Ixion wheel of 
income-making, yet is not down on the ground, so to speak, with 
blunted faculties for enjoyment, or faculties that have never been 
developed to appreciate the finer side of life. The lowest class 
is fairly certain of, is easily provided with work which artisan 
and labourer can do, however poorly paid that work may be. I 
doubt if during the course of this disastrous war the sufferings 
of the masses will be appreciably greater than they were in times 
of peace. The State and the charity of the rich will supply the 
women and children with the needs of life in food, clothing and 
lodging. A large proportion of the men will enlist or re-enlist 
in the Army, or get work in mines, in dockyards, on railways 
and farms, in factories, in hotels, in every line of business that 
must continue working and that requires people asking no more 
than about 1001. a year for their services and living accordingly. 
But it is the middle class, lower and upper, that will endure the 
acutest sufferings during this struggle and for several years after 
it is over, one way or another. They will suffer scarcely less if 
we conquer than if we are conquered. Doctors, dentists, farmers, 
and clergy, may not find their incomes so much curtailed, since 
their services are necessary to the community and will be some- 
how or other paid for; in the case of the last-mentioned they 
are guaranteed out of vested funds. But we already see what is 
happening to journalists, authors, actors, painters, sculptors, 
architects, musicians, clerks, and to many tradespeople. The 
clergy and the civil servants of the State will escape the general 
anxiety which is paralysing those whose incomes are derived 
from a less certain source; but even they will be pinched in 
many directions where they have hitherto felt no poverty ; in the 
increased prices of everything and in the striking off of all the 
ordinary and cheap amenities of life. The publishers have been 
amongst the first of employers to close down their expenditure 
(in most cases annulling or postponing proposals for work and 
cancelling agreements not yet concluded). Several eminent 
novelists find the books which would have provided them with 
@ year’s income and a needed holiday suddenly turned into a mass 
of unsaleable paper. Architect after architect complains that 
clients have arrested schemes for constructing or repairing houses. 
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This again reacts on the builders and contractors in middle-class 
society. Theatre after theatre is closed ; the music-halls are ceas- 
ing to pay and therefore ceasing to employ, concerts are given 
up, picture galleries will not reopen in the autumn, or, if they do, 
few if any pictures will be bought and no more commissions will 
be given. This and that university man who has been accus- 
tomed to rely every two years or so on his American lecturing 
tour to keep him in funds either has not been able to start for 
America at all and keep his appointed dates, or if he went, has 
gone sensationally, paying 100/. for his passage and trusting to 
luck not to be seized on the way by a German cruiser. Others, 
again, have had their just-purchased motor-car, necessary to their 
profession, requisitioned by the military and paid for at a price 
which would not purchase another of the same make at the 
present time, or their horse and cart or carriage similarly has been 
taken from them and their means of getting about curtailed. And 
this is only the beginning of things, only what has occurred 
within two weeks of the declaration of war. Already huge funds 
are being raised with Royal promptitude, but they will all go to 
relieving the sufferings of those who do not hesitate to cry 
aloud : little if any of the money will be applied to save middle- 
class households from bankruptcy and despair. 

In short, it is the middle class throughout the United King- 
dom that will suffer most for the terrible ambition that has 
maddened the German people and caused them to force on Great 
Britain a war which she could not avoid without descending to 
the rank of a second-rate Power. For at least three hundred 
years it is the middle class that has made the British Empire and 
contributed its greatest glories in literature, art, and science, the 
middle class that produced a Drake, a Shakespeare, a Newton, 
a Harvey, a Milton, a Dryden, a Wedgwood, a Darwin ; Dickens, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Huxley, Brunel, James Bruce, Mungo 
Park, Speke, Grant, Captain Scott, Charles Kingsley, Gladstone, 
Bright, Disraeli; and all the most noteworthy persons of the 
present day in the Church, at the Bar, in the Army and Navy, in 
the schools of painting, in literature, in education, in science, 
surgery, chemistry, and mechanical inventions. It is the class 
that attempts to live decently and intellectually on incomes rang- 
ing between 150]. and 12001. a year. This class—especially the 
clergy, the schoolmasters, the half-pay officers, and the writers— 
is expected to contribute liberally towards the sufferings of the 
artisan and the labourer, the upkeep of hospitals and all the 
efforts of local patriotism in county town and country village. 
During the next twelve months or so, unless by some utterly 
unexpected turn in the wheel of history this blasting war comes 
to an end, it is this class which will be virtually ruined, and with its 
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ruin will go the British glory in the graceful and inspiring, 
the necessary and the practical arts of life for almost a generation. 

Had the national Government not been so indifferent to the 
encouragement of national painting and sculpture in our long 
hundred years of British prosperity, it would have accumulated 
a fund the annual income of which might have sufficed to provide 
work for at any rate a proportion of those of its citizens who had 
devoted themselves to a career in the pictile or plastic arts. In- 
stead of this, Ministry after Ministry, following the lead of the 
long-descended, the well-to-do, and the foreign brocanteur, has 
lavished huge sums—40,0001. at a time—on the purchase of the 
works of fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
tury painters for our national museums ; pictures which in no case 
would have been destroyed, but would have been housed some- 
where, more or less accessible to view on the part of the diminish- 
ing band who adore such works of art—very often works wholly 
dissociated from the principles which now govern our representa- 
tions of landscape or of the human figure. It is to be hoped that 
in this time of unusual stress the Artists’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion and any other body that has large vested funds for the relief 
of painters and sculptors, will spend such funds lavishly in com- 
missioning work, with the idea of saving to the nation at any rate 
some of its artistic citizens. Similarly let us hope that the 
Royal Literary Fund and other great institutions founded to 
assist literature, music or kindred professions may come to the 
relief of the bankrupt author or musician: offering him or her 
stimulating work rather than a dole of charity. 

This ruin to the middle class will probably be felt equally 
acutely in Germany, in France, and in Belgium. Russia is too 
vast, too self-sufficing to undergo asimilar experience. Whichever 
way the war goes, Russia will come out of it scarcely damaged ; 
in all probability stronger than ever, for some large proportion of 
Western or Central Europe is bound to be reduced for many 
years to come to a condition of nullity : if the war goes on. The 
British Empire outside the British Islands will not suffer materi- 
ally. All its important sections are quite strong enough inter- 
nally to resist any attempt at invasion or, still more, annexation. 
Even if victorious, the German nation and its navy will be worn 
out at the end of the war, and in no condition to challenge a trial 
of strength with the United States ; which, if the Western Powers 
get the worst of it, will for its own safety intervene in alliance 
with our overseas Dominions. But even if and when France and 
Britain triumph over their deadly enemy, they will find her too 
exhausted to pay them any indemnity at all near the huge sums 
they will have added to their National Debt. Moreover, in wring- 
ing such payments out of an exhausted Germany, they will 
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finally extinguish her credit for many years hence ; and Germany 
has hitherto been one of the best customers of the British 
Empire, purchasing from the United Kingdom alone about 
40,000 ,0001. of goods annually.’ 

It was considerations like these foreseen by thoughtful people 
amongst us that prompted an attempt (beginning as far back as 
1904) to work for an understanding between Britain and Ger- 
many: an agreement as to the adjustment of interests abroad 
which might have kept the peace of the world and saved France 
from any more dread of a German attack. This is why we— 
who down to the 3rd of August were Pro-Germans, partly because 
we knew Germany and the Germans sufficiently well to have con- 
ceived a great admiration and liking for that country and its 
people, and partly because we wished to give them no reasonable 
excuse for a world-shaking enmity—why we worked assiduously 
in the Press, on platforms in both countries, to promote an Anglo- 
German understanding. Regret was often expressed that our 
Government and our diplomacy seemed to lag behind. But after 
the publication of the despatches on the 4th of August it would 
seem that, to some degree at any rate, the Cabinet and the am- 
bassadors were better informed than the Pro-Germans as to Ger- 
many’s real intentions, and the impossibility of slaking German 
ambitions by a liberality of treatment in regard to the Baghdad 
Railway, to the quasi-German protectorate already established 
over Turkey. Our diplomacy, it seems, had even consented to a 
partial compromise of the Portuguese colonies, and had not re- 
jected tentative proposals that Great Britain should oppose no 
active opposition to an extension of German influence over the 
Belgian or the French Congo. But all such concessions and ease- 
ments in Africa and Asia proved fruitless. 

Stimulated by their Emperor (whom the events of the next 
few weeks will proclaim a Napoleon or a madman), egged on by 
the Olympian pride of Prussia, modern Germany has associated 
itself with well-nigh immeasurable ambitions. In these epoch- 
making despatches exchanged between Berlin and London 
between the 26th of July and the 3rd of August, Germany pro- 
claims her intention to be the dominant Power of the Old World. 
Western and Eastern Europe are to receive her blows, are to be 
ground in the dust under her heel, and then to be restored to 
some measure of Prussian peace and the limited prosperity of 
servile nations.* Belgium is to be mediatised; France to be 


1 60,000,0007. in all from the British Empire. 

2 At the same time the States whose neutrality or very existence Germany 
was about to attack were warned by the leading military paper of Berlin that 
‘no mercy would be shown to the conquered’: a warning which must have 
trebled their determination to fight Germany to the death. 
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robbed of her vast colonial empire. Great Britain by inference, 
and through standing by with folded arms, would of necessity have 
made herself a humble accomplice in this establishment of Teu- 
tonic supremacy. Her own independence—at any rate, that of 
the United Kingdom—would then have been a factor that at 
any time Greater Germany could have dispensed with ; just as 
Napoleon was wont to dispense with the nationhood of States on 
his borders when they seemed inconvenient in size or spirit of 
independence. 

What is the chain of events which has led to this appalling 
conflict between the most civilised, the wealthiest States in the 
world? Its seeds were sown in the year 1884. Germany, 
excited by the great African explorations of Englishmen, French- 
men, and Germans, and the consequent moulding of the Congo 
State, the establishment of a British commercial control over 
the Niger, and the French operations in West Africa and Mada- 
gascar (together with the British occupation of Egypt), set out 
to become herself a great colonial Power ; fearing that, unless she 
marked off for her own occupation considerable tracts of barbarous 
country producing raw materials or offering open markets for most 
of her industries, she would as a great manufacturing nation lie 
at the mercy of Anglo-Saxon America, of Britain, or of France. 
Two of these countries had turned, or were turning, Protectionist. 
At any moment Great Britain might follow, and Germany would 
then be without cheap raw material and the means of competing 
with them in commerce and in industries. Her first tentative 
steps in seizing portions of Africa were naturally disturbing to 
British complacency. Hitherto we had regarded France as being 
our only rival in colony-making or the establishment of pro- 
tectorates; and France, we had always declared (quite falsely), 
was ‘ not a colonising Power.’ However, the British statesmen 
of the ’eighties and ’nineties accepted the situation in Africa and in 
Oceania as gracefully as possible, and really put very little opposi- 
tion in the way of the German Government becoming under this, 
that, or the other guise the ruler of over 1,135,000 square miles 
of productive land in Africa and China, in New Guinea and the 
Pacific archipelagoes. Considering what slight claims the 
Germans had in most cases as regards established trade or fore- 
going exploration, Germany came out of the scramble for Africa 
very well-endowed. At one time we derived some consolation for 
the loss of that South-west Africa that had been offered to us 
repeatedly by the chiefs amongst its small negro population, by 
describing it, like the Sahara, as a region of hopeless desert. But 
—like the Sahara—German South-west Africa is being discovered 
to be a property of great value. When and if the French come out 
of the present war with enough energy and capital to do anything 
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at all, except repair the ruined fields and towns of France, they 
will find probably that a close exploration of the Sahara will reveal 
great stores of mineral oil, and rich deposits of more or less 
precious metals and valuable minerals. Similarly, German South- 
west Africa is a country of unmeasured potentialities, and already 
is remarkable for its diamonds and its copper, its fisheries and 
its guano. 

Germany, however, not content with the colonial empire 
already secured, and the confidential hints and promises as 
regards its extension over other lands now held by feebler Powers, 
wished to be a maritime nation extending right across Europe 
from the Adriatic to the Baltic and the North Sea. It was ex- 
asperating to the German to contemplate an independent Power 
—Holland—as ruler over the lower course of the Rhine, and to 
find herself separated from Antwerp and the English Channel by 
a neutral and almost French State. Austria, in peril otherwise 
of dissolution between the ambitions of Slav, Magyar, Rumanian, 
and Italian, had by her alliance virtually become again a German 
State. Indeed, of late the co-operation between Prussia and 
Austria has probably been closer than between Prussia and 
Bavaria. If Austria could reach the Aegean and extend -her 
influence down the Adriatic to Corfu, she would effect the link 
in the chain that was wanted to connect the German Empire with 
its predestined sphere of occupation in the Near East—Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia. So far as these ambitions went, Great Britain 
cannot be accused of a too unfriendly barring of the way. From 
about 1910 onwards she has gradually recognised the privileged 
position of Germany in what remains of the Turkish Empire. 
But from this attitude of friendly neutrality to an active inter- 
vention in Balkan affairs, so as to range herself on the side of 
Germany-Austria as an ally and actually use armed force to 
overcome the dislike of Italy, Montenegro, Servia, or Albania to 
such an overlordship as that of the Teuton, would have been for 
Great Britain to place herself in a ridiculous position. If any 
discussion at all occurred between British and German diplo- 
matists (other than thought-reading) the British pronouncement 
probably lay along these lines : 


We have given way to you in everything that was reasonable as regards 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, and you yourselves in that part of the Near 
East have severally come to terms with Russia in Armenia and France in 
Syria. You are dissatisfied with the outcome of the Balkan wars and 
the growth of these new Slav nations? Well, then, you must argue it 
out with them and with Russia, and see if you cannot arrive at some 
understanding which will permit the extension in a reasonable degree of 
Austrian influence in Albania, Servia, or Bulgaria. Probably all Russia 
wants is some guarantee that the control of Constantinople shall not be 
used adversely to bottle her up in the Black Sea. 
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But it must be admitted that there were other strands in 
British diplomacy. Our Government viewed with an ever-increas- 
ing uneasiness the huge additions made from time to time to the 
German fleet; and was probably aware of things not known to 
the general public—chance remarks of Wilhelm the Second, in- 
discretions of German Ministers, indications, in short, that all 
this satisfaction of German aspirations in Africa and Western 
Asia was not preventing a steady German push towards Holland 
and Belgium. As I have indicated in a series of articles pub- 
lished by the Nineteenth Century, the place of Germany in the 
Eastern Question might have been settled amicably and pacifically 
if Germany had condescended to bargain with France or Russia: 
most of all with France. The tender points in the whole problem, 
so far as the French and ourselves were concerned, were German 
designs on France, Luxembourg, Belgium and Holland. If Ger- 
many at one period in these discussions had agreed to stop all 
her agitating nonsense about Morocco and to retrocede Metz and 
French Lorraine to France in exchange for another piece of 
French Congo, and further to release Luxembourg from any par- 
ticipation whatever in the affairs of the German Empire, France 
might have been gradually detached from her Russian alliance. 
Both Britain and France would have realised that once Germany 
had placed herself in a position no longer to be able to attack 
Belgium with advantage, there was little to be feared from her 
or from Austria in any quarrels they might have with ‘Russia. 
Even if they succeeded in detaching Poland from Muscovite rule, 
it would only be to create another independent Slav State that 
would become in course of time a great make-weight as between 
Slav and Teuton in Central Europe. Great Britain would have 
been quite indifferent to the detachment of a large portion of 
Finland and its addition to Sweden, and equally indifferent to 
any changes of the frontier affecting Ruthenia or Bessarabia, know- 
ing that Russia was unconquerable and that as she had already 
about 6,000,000 square miles of the earth’s surface (two thirds of it 
splendidly endowed with natural wealth), and had earmarked 
another 1,000,000 square miles of Asia, she could afford to part 
with small outlying fragments of her territory in Central Europe 
without any decrease of her importance in the balance of world- 
power. 

But Germany ruled by the Hohenzollern, and inflamed by 
Prussian professors, would make no concessions to anyone. She 
must have everything—Metz and her power over Luxembourg and 
the possibility of invading Belgiim at any moment, Holland 
when she chose to absorb it, Trieste, Corfu, Salonika, Constanti- 
nople itself, a subordinated Sweden, and a vassal Greece, a way 
down to the Persian Gulf with the chance of future interference 
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with India, and a control over the Black Sea. It must be ‘all’ 
with her: though she ran the risk of getting nothing, and even 
of losing everything she had already acquired. 

And now, with these unforgettable words in the conversa- 
tion or correspondence between the Kaiser and his Ministers and 
the British Ministers—words which threaten us with a Prussian 
dominion as intolerable as any of the noted tyrannies in history— 
now, with this rapid shifting of the base of dispute from a petty 
Balkan State to an attack on Luxembourg, Belgium, and the 
mighty country and huge empire of France : Germany has flung 
down a challenge which we are forced to take up. And worse. A 
challenge which must be driven back to the heart of Germany 
till that Power is deprived of the means of attacking Europe for 
at least halfa century. We have, in fact, to fight Germany now 
as our forefathers fought France more than a hundred years 
ago. Germany may inflict terrible damage on France, on Bel- 
gium, on the United Kingdom (she cannot really injure Russia), 
but she will lose every oversea possession, will have her privi- 
leged position in Turkey absolutely annulled (Russia will see to 
that, even if we are not strong enough to do so), her prescriptive 
claim to interest in the Portuguese Colonies disallowed, her neigh- 
bourhood to the Belgian Congo effaced, and her leasehold in 
China abolished. If she fights out the struggle to the bitter 
end she will be either subdivided into German-speaking States 
innocuous in size and resources, or she will be the bankrupt, 
bloodless conqueror of a ruined Britain and a depopulated France. 
Then Russia (which cannot be defeated and can at most be 
contained within her Russian boundaries), the United States, 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and Japan will 
tule the world between them, and will certainly rule out Germany. 
It may also be that, taking advantage of the fight to the death 
between the leading White nations of Europe, the Black, Brown, 
and Yellow races will rise up and claim their independence ; and 
if they should win it back, even a victorious but depleted Germany 
could never recover for the White man that (on the whole) bene- 
ficent control which he at present exercises over Africa and 
Asia—a control which, though it may have its petty disagreeables, 
is gradually making nations of free, prosperous and educated men 
and women out of savages and befogged Laputas. 

All intervention of outside Powers to bring home these argu- 
ments to the German Government seems to be hopeless. We can 
only resolve to bear our sufferings (whenever they cannot be 
alleviated by intelligent effort) as patiently as possible and set 
our faces to the grim purpose of defeating Germany as rapidly 
and as completely as we can: and this with the twin purpose 
of saving Germany herself from utter ruin when we ourselves 


t 
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are safe from conquest. The factors leading up to this cata- 
strophe have moved in a vicious circle. The Prussian hierarchy 
announced through its accredited Press organs when war was 
first declared that the conquered nations ‘might expect no pity 
at Germany’s hands.’ This declaration—with the ring of truth 
about it °—has imparted a desperate valour to the defensive efforts 
of the assaulted nations and a cohesion to alliances which have 
already checked the onslaught of a million German soldiers. In 
its turn it will make the Allied Powers, when they are finally 
victorious, resolved to cripple Germany to a degree which history 
may adjudge subversive to the general interests of Europe. Simi- 
larly that very Prussian spirit which raised Germany from the 
dust a hundred years ago, and which undoubtedly brought the 
splendid German Empire into existence almost against the wish 
of the smaller States of Germany, is now shown to have led to 
the utter ruin of Germany, from the time, it may be, that 
Bismarck was obliged to leave control of German foreign policy. 
Germany has now to choose between eventual political extinction 
and revolution. Hither an armistice must at once be called for 
by the non-Prussian States, and after a cessation of foreign war 
the deposition of Prussia as the dominant Power and of the 
Hohenzollerns as the Imperial dynasty be achieved ; or Germany 
will be reduced to a state of modest dimensions extending from 
the Upper Danube and the Vorarlberg to the Baltic, and from 
the Rhine and the Ems to the Lower Vistula and the Upper 
Warthe. Hungary will achieve complete independence ; Poland 
will be reconstituted, if Russia shows statecraft ; Bohemia and 
Moravia may unite into what was once a great Moravian Slavic 
State; Denmark will recover Northern Slesvig; Servia and 
Rumania may spread over much of the southern part of the 
existing Austrian Empire; Italy will be led irresistibly from 
neutrality to self-assertion, she will annex the Trentino and the 
Italian portions of Istria and Dalmatia. France will resume 
possession of the western Rhinelands, the Rhine will once more 
become a truly international stream; Belgium will receive the 
territorial compensation she deserves (more than any partner in 
this struggle) ; and the frontiers of Holland be extended to the 
banks of the Ems. Russia, England, and France may build the 
Baghdad Railway in place of Germany; Britain will rule con- 
tinuously from the Cape to Cairo. 

The realisation that such consequences must follow defeat— 


3 Reinforced as it was by the treatment of unoffending foreigners, surprised 
in Germany by the outbreak of war, and striving to return to their own lands; 
by the outrageous behaviour of the German authorities towards foreign diplo- 
matists and consuls; and the barbarous slaughter of unarmed villagers and 
parish priests in Alsace-Lorraine and Belgium. 
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this is part of the vicious circle of fatality in which a great 
State in the very forefront of civilisation now finds itself—arms 
Germany to fight—‘ to the last man and the last horse.’ Or, at 
least, urges Prussia and the Hohenzollerns to these extremes. 
But is the situation comprehended by the whole 82,000,000 of 
Germans and German-speaking Austrians? Are they willing 
that their émpire should suffer such serious curtailment in order 
that Prussian pride may boast that it only yielded with death 
all round it and on its own funeral pyre? It is to Hamburg, to 
Bremen, to Hannover, to Braunschweig, to Dresden, to Leipzig, 
to Coeln, Mannheim, Darmstadt, Weimar, Frankfurt, Karls- 
ruhe, Stuttgart, Munich, Salzburg, Innsbruck, Vienna, that 
the more reasonable of Germany’s enforced foes now turn, in the 
faint hope that the Berlin manifestoes may be repudiated and 
that the hideous wrong commenced with the invasion of Luxem- 
bourg and Belgium may be quickly arrested and amply made good. 
The Germanisation of Belgium, which was proceeding on peace- 
ful lines, has been stopped now for a hundred years. Holland 
has been steeled against any Teutonic leanings by witnessing 
what German invaders could do to Flemish country-folk. Ger- 
many cannot conquer the Low Countries now save by exter- 
minating their inhabitants whilst Russia and Southern Slavdom 
are exterminating Germans. Can no considerations of this kind 
reach the national intelligence of Germany and put an immediate 
end to the war, the German forces retiring to within their own 
frontiers, and the Austrian and German Governments appealing 
to Europe to summon an International Conference? At such 
a conference they must prepare themselves for great sacrifices 
to the deeply injured Powers now in alliance against them ; and 
these Powers would be fatuous if they dropped their arms and 
conferred unless Austria-Germany gave up to some great neutral 
like the United States contested frontier territories and a propor- 
tion of warships as a guarantee of good faith, a ‘sum paid into 
court,’ a proof of their desire for an equitable settlement. The 
terms they might then expect from the European Coalition 
would be light compared with the virtual extinction of the German 
Empire which must follow a prolonged struggle and an eventual 
defeat. Victory, or a victory worth having, is now impossible 
to Austria-Germany. There is nothing for it but to acknow- 
ledge utter miscalculation, self-deception, and consequent dis- 
illusion—disillusion as to the liking of Fleming for German, the 
fighting capacity of Belgium and Servia (a revelation to the world 
at large), the power of the German fleet to inflict starvation and 
crippling injury on Britain and British commerce, the devotion 
to Germany of millions of recently subdued negroes, the validity 
of the alliance with Italy, and the value of Turkey as an aggres- 
Vout. LXXVI—No. 451 rao 
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sive Power. Berlin and Vienna have badly blundered. Are the 
peoples under their governance to pay the fullest penalties for 
these mistakes? Are millions to die, millions to drag out a 
wretched existence, with ruined hopes and fortunes, merely be- 
cause two dozen princes, generals, and ministers of state have not 
the courage to admit they have gone utterly astray in their judg- 
ment of men and their forecast of events? 

Anyway the consequences of this war will be terrible to 
Germany and Austria and to the middle classes of Western 
Europe. But I can see as in a Sidney Carton vision many good 
things for humanity emanating from this holocaust of men and 
horses, this destruction of famous buildings and ruin of the arts. 
I can see a Poland once more taking shape; at first a vassal 
Power under the wing of Russia but by degrees a splendid West 
Slavic nation, developing in Central Europe a brilliant literature 
and an original genius in painting and music. I see far better 
conditions of life granted to the Jews in Russia, and a Jewish 
State in Palestine guaranteed by Britain, France, and Russia. 
An alliance with Russia has been viewed with apprehension by 
many minds in England because it suggested the condonation 
of persecution and a reaction in freedom of thought and belief. 
But let us hope-—we have historical grounds for hoping—that a 
victorious Russia may be generous, may—with the. great fear 
removed of Germany coming between her and the warm seas—be 
more forbearing with Persia, less suspicious of Jewish inter- 
nationalism, less arrogant about the orthodoxy of her own form of 
Christianity, less eager to Russianise all people coming within 
her sphere. Portugal may now breathe freely. German 
covetousness of her African dominions will be henceforth 
ineffective, and will cease to be a spur to similar acquisitiveness 
on the part of Britain. Turkey will no longer receive diplomatic 
support in her postponement of reforms or her longing for a 
revenge on the nascent Byzantine Empire. 

At home one foresees the final settlement of the Irish Question 
and a new loyalty to the British Empire springing up in Ireland, 
now that a grave national crisis has shamed into silence the stage 
managers of a cinematographic civil war. No longer will Ireland 
be made the hunting ground of party politicians, out to secure 
office by mischief-making and faction fighting. The way im 
which women have come to the front in the first fortnight’s 
preparation for war has shown, once more, how capable they are 
in organisation, how silly it is for narrow-minded politicians to 
deny them full «civic rights on the score that they are not 
mentally and physically fit to form political opinions and express 
them on the ballot paper. The war will also have shown how at 
least one man deserves well of his country, his country’s empire 
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and his country’s allies: Baden-Powell. The war here and in 
Belgium—in Germany likewise—has revealed the value of the 
Boy-Scout movement, just as the Boy Scouts in their turn show 
how young women may make themselves as useful as young men. 
In some parts of England the Boy Scouts are ‘scout-mastered ’ 
by splendid young amazons, sisters or daughters of officers serving 
in the field. In West Sussex, at any rate, this is so, and the 
efficiency of this female guidance is an eye-opener to those who 
have hitherto relegated woman to inferior and restricted careers. 
The women of Belgium, for the rest, and the women of France 
have falsified the anti-feminists. 

Lastly the war has already yielded us some consolations. It 
has made it clear that we were wise in spending two hundred 
millions as ‘insurance,’ in perfecting our Navy. Proof like this 
of the worth of hypothetical investments is a valuable encourage- 
ment for further intelligent anticipation in provident expendi- 
ture. The war has stifled political jealousies, it has healed 
stupid enmities and abolished foolish customs that have out- 
lived their usefulness. It seems likely in Southern England 
to lead to the suppression of the fox and the encouragement of 
poultry farming. It has simplified many wants, provoked much 
charity, stopped for a time the conflict between Labour and 
Capital, has led to many marriages, stripped ‘ Society’ of its 
heartlessness and aimlessness; and may end by abolishing mili- 
tarism in favour of a world-wide scheme of national and inter- 
national defence. But the war can only end by a sound peace; 
and that peace cannot even be negotiated so long as there remains 
asingle German soldier on Dutch, Belgian, Luxembourg, French, 
or Swiss territory. H. H. Jounston. 


For the convenience of the former friends of Germany in 
English-speaking countries where this Review circulates, may I 
sum up in a postscript the reasons why our love of Germany in 
England has changed to righteous anger? 

1. Down to July 1914 all reasonable concessions to German 
‘colonial’ and commercial aspirations had been made by Great 
Britain and France in Africa, Oceania, China, Asia Minor, and 
European Turkey. 

2. In spite of this, Germany, on the pretext that Servia (in 
South-East Europe) is inimical to Austria and that Russia is 
backing up Servia, takes possession of Luxembourg (a State in 
Western Europe), enters Belgium with force, declares war on 
France and announces that she wants the French colonies. Her 
action leads to an enormous loss of life and property in unoffending 
Belgium and Alsace-Lorraine, to the destruction of historic 
buildings and works of art (in a sense the property of the whole 
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civilised world) and to barbarities associated hitherto with the 
warfare of Turkey or China. It imposes on Britain, France, and 
Belgium a crushing expenditure which will impoverish their 
peoples for a whole generation. 

The sin of Germany against Humanity has already been so 
enormous that—to quote Punch—the German Emperor is 
left without a single friend, save the Spirit of Carnage. 


H. H. Jonnston. 














THE ULTIMATE RUIN OF GERMANY: 


A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT 


A MONTH ago peace in Europe seemed firmly and permanently 
established. Although the situation in Ireland was causing much 
anxiety, the people thought of their holidays, and as foreign affairs 
were quite uneventful and uninteresting the newspapers and 
periodicals filled the space usually devoted to foreign politics with 
the discussion of various schemes for abolishing war and restrict- 
ing national armaments. To-day five of the six European Great 
Powers, with more than 400,000,000 people, are at war, and 
more than 20,000,000 soldiers have been mobilised and are ready 
to deal out death and destruction. Compared with these gigantic 
armies, the mythical hosts of the Persians and Scythians shrink 
into insignificance. The greatest war the world has seen, and 
perhaps the greatest the world will ever see, has begun. We live 
in a great and terrible time. People are asking: Why did the 
German Emperor make war? How long will the war last? 
What will be its issue and its consequences? In the following 
pages an attempt will be made to answer these questions. 

Many people in this country are surprised and amazed that 
the German Emperor, who was considered to be the strongest 
defender of the world’s peace, should recklessly have plunged all 
Europe into war ; that he should rashly have jeopardised the exist- 
ence of his country and of his dynasty on account of Austria’s 
quarrel with Servia ; that the Triple Alliance, which only recently 
had been renewed, and which was proclaimed to be an absolutely 
reliable partnership, should have broken down before the first 
shot was fired; that Germany, which is supposed to be the best 
governed and administered country in the world, and which under 
Bismarck had always known how to isolate her enemies and secure 
for herself the support of the leading Powers, should, in company 
with Austria-Hungary, be at war with six powerful nations— 
France, Russia, Great Britain, Belgium, Servia, and Japan— 
whose ranks may be increased to eight if, as appears probable, 
Italy and Roumania should range themselves on the side of Ger- 
many’s opponents ; that the German navy should have remained 
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absolutely inactive during the first critical weeks of the war, 
when its value and influence would have been greatest, and that 
the celebrated German army should have begun the campaign by 
a series of palpable failures. However, the readers of the Nine- 
teenth Century and After will scarcely be surprised at the terrible 
events of the last few weeks, for I have frequently and em- 
phatically foretold these in the pages of this Review and else- 
where during more than a decade. Year after year I have warned 
the British and the German peoples with all my strength of the 
coming catastrophe. Year by year I have watched with increas- 
ing concern the mistakes of Germany’s foreign and domestic 
policy, which were bound to lead to disaster. In the preface to 
the fourth edition of my book Modern Germany, published in the 
autumn of 1912, I wrote: 


During the last few years Germany’s failures, to which I had drawn 
attention in previous editions, have become more salient and more frequent. 
During twenty years the German Foreign Office has serenely marched 
from failure to failure. The Morocco fiasco is merely the last of a large 
number of mistaken and unsuccessful enterprises. 

By her policy towards Great Britain, Germany has brought into being 
the Triple Entente and that isolation about which she has so frequently 
complained, and she is accelerating the unification of the British Empire, 
which she wishes to prevent and has tried to prevent. The failure of 
her domestic policy is proclaimed by the constant increase of the Social 
Democratic Party, which polled more than 4,250,000 votes at the Election 
of 1912. Germany’s prosperity is admittedly phenomenal. Still, a careful 
observer cannot help noticing that her economic progress is slackening. 
Germany’s future seems no longer as bright as it used to appear. 


Although intimate friends of the Emperor often assured me 
that he was a prince of peace, I never ceased to describe him as 
immoderately ambitious, reckless and dangerous to the peace of 
‘ the world, and I indicated almost the exact moment when he 
would strike. In an article ‘England, Germany and the Baltic,’ 
which was given first place in the Nineteenth Century in July 
1907, I pointed out the enormous strategical importance of the 
Baltic and North Sea Canal, which was being greatly enlarged 
so as to make it available to the largest German Dreadnoughts and 
which would practically double the striking power of the German 
fleet. In one of the concluding paragraphs I said with all the 
emphasis which I could bring to bear : 


It is expected that eight years will be required to finish the Baltic 
and North Sea Canal. Therefore during the next eight years Germany 
will be unable to avail herself of the great advantages furnished by the 
Baltic and North Sea Canal, except for her smaller and older ships. 
Her magnificent new ships will for about eight years be restricted to one 
of the German seas. Consequently Germany will, during the next eight 
years, do all in her power to avoid a conflict with a first-class naval Power. 
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During the next eight years Germany has every reason to keep the peace. 
Only when the enlargement of the Baltic and North Sea Canal has been 
accomplished will she be ready for a great naval war. 


The article, and especially its conclusion, attracted a great deal 
of attention, both in England and abroad. By accelerating the 
work, the Kiel Canal was finished not in eight years, but in 
seven. Its completion was celebrated on the 24th of June, five 
weeks before the outbreak of the present war, and by the irony 
of fate English warships took a prominent part in the festivities. 

To those who have given the matter some consideration it 
was clear that if Germany should embark upon a world war the 
Netherlands might become its principal theatre. In an article, 
‘The Absorption of Holland by Germany,’ I wrote in this Review 
in July 1906 : 

During four centuries the Netherlands have been the centre of gravity 
to the European Great Powers. The sceptre of Europe lies buried not 
on the banks of the Bosphorus but at the mouths of the Rhine and the 
Scheldt. Therefore the Netherlands have during four centuries been the 
battlefield on which the struggle for the mastery of Europe and of the 
world has been decided. In the Netherlands the mighty armies with which 
Philip the Second, Louis the Fourteenth, Louis the Fifteenth, and 
Napoleon the First strove to subdue Europe and to conquer the world 
were broken to pieces, and in the Netherlands Germany may find either 
her Gemblours, her Breda, or her Waterloo. 


When William the Second came to the throne Germany 
dominated Europe. Her position was impregnable and unassail- 
able. The Triple Alliance was absolutely reliable and Germany’s 
possible antagonists were isolated, for Bismarck had with mar- 
vellous skill created a strong antagonism between France and 
Italy, by giving Tunis, which was claimed by Italy, to France. 
Besides, he had estranged France and England by inciting France 
to encroach upon England’s Colonial domain and to pursue an 
anti-British policy, and he had increased the differences between 
England and Russia by encouraging Russia to press upon England 
in Asia. As both France and Russia were antagonistic to England, 
Germany could always count upon Great Britain’s support, or at 
least upon her benevolent neutrality, in case of that war on two 
fronts which Bismarck dreaded so much. 

The great value which the Iron Chancellor attached to good 
and cordial relations with England is apparent from many of his 
public utterances. On the 10th of July 1885, for instance, on 
the occasion of some colonial dispute between England and Ger- 
many, he stated in the Reichstag : 

I would ask the last speaker not to make any attempt to disturb the 
good relations between England and Germany, or to diminish the confidence 
that peace between these two Powers will be maintained by hinting that 
some day we may find ourselves in an armed conflict with England. I 
absolutely deny that possibility. It does not exist, and all the questions 
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which are at present being discussed between England and Germany are 
not of sufficient importance to justify a breach of the peace on either 
side of the North Sea. Besides, I really do not know what dispute could 
arise between England and Germany. 


Four years later, on the 26th of January 1889, Bismarck stated 
in the Reichstag with reference to Anglo-German differences 
regarding Zanzibar : 

The preservation of Anglo-German good will is, after all, the most 
important thing for us. I see in England an old and traditional ally. 
No differences exist between England and Germany. If I speak of England 
as our ally, I am not using a diplomatic term. We have no alliance with 
England. However, I wish to remain in close contact with England also 
in colonial questions. The two nations have marched side by side during 
at least a hundred and fifty years, and if I should discover that we might‘ 
lose touch with England, I should act with caution and endeavour to 
avoid losing England’s good will. 


Bismarck desired that Germany’s relations with Great Britain 
should be most cordial, because he counted upon British support 
in case of a war with France and Russia combined. He dreaded 
England’s hostility not only because Germany was vulnerable at 
sea, but also because he knew that Germany and Austria-Hungary 
could reckon upon the loyal support of allied Italy only as long 
as Great Britain was either friendly or observed a benevolent 
neutrality. As Italy has very extensive coasts, as most of her 
large towns can be shelled from the sea, as her most important 
strategic and commercial railways run close to the seashore, and 
can easily be destroyed by the warships of a superior naval Power, 
and as she is economically as dependent upon her sea trade as 
is Great Britain, it was clear that England’s hostility to Germany 
and Austria-Hungary would automatically lead to Italy deserting 
her allies in case of war. 

Under Bismarck’s guidance Germany had grown great by 
three victorious wars. Having created Germany’s unity and 
firmly established the State, Bismarck desired to establish its 
permanence and security by pursuing a peaceful, prudent, 
moderate and conciliatory foreign policy, rightly fearing that a 
policy of dash and adventure, of interference, provocation and 
bluster, would raise dangerous enemies to the new State. In one 
of the concluding chapters of his Memoirs, his political testament, 
that great statesman laid down on large lines the policy which 
Germany ought to pursue in the future, in the following phrases : 

In the future not only sufficient military equipment, but also a correct 
political eye, will be required to guide the German ship of State through 
the currents of coalition to which, in consequence of our geographical 
position and our previous history, we are exposed. 

We ought to do all we can to weaken the bad feeling among the nations, 


which has been called forth through our growth to the position of a real 
Great Power, by honourable and peaceful use of our influence, and so 
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convince the world that a German hegemony in Europe is more useful 
and less partisan, and also less harmful for the freedom of other nations, 
than would be the hegemony of France, Russia, or England. 

In order to produce this confidence, it is above everything necessary 
that we should act honourably and openly, and be easily reconciled in case 
of friction or untoward events. 

In 1888 William the Second came to the throne. Believing 
that he possessed the genius and the universality of Frederick 
the Great, and being confirmed in that opinion by the flatterers 
surrounding him, the young Emperor declared in his over- 
weening self-confidence that he was divinely inspired, that he had 

\received his crown from God, and that he was responsible only 

to God. He said, for instance: ‘Only one is master in this 

j country. That is I. Who opposes me I shall crush to pieces.’ 

| ‘Sic volo, sic jubeo.” ‘We Hohenzollerns take our crown from 

God alone, and to God alone we are responsible in the fulfilment 

} of our duty.’ ‘Suprema lex regis voluntas.’ ‘ All of you have 
only one will, and that is my will ; there is only one law, and that 
is my law,’ etc. 

‘Intoxicated by the exuberance of his own verbosity ’ and by 
the adulation of his entourage, and animated by a boundless con- 
fidence in himself, William the Second, like another Frederick 
the Great, took the control of all the great departments of State 
out of the hands of his responsible Ministers, and assumed their 
direction. Soon after his accession he dismissed Prince Bis- 
marck, who refused to carry out the hasty, crude and ill-con- 
sidered views of the new Emperor. After Bismarck’s dismissal 
the young Emperor declared, with the admiring applause of his 
flattering courtiers, that he would steer the ship of State over a 
new course, his own course, that he would lead the nation to a 
great and glorious future, that henceforth he would be his own 
Chancellor. Pursuing a purely personal policy, and allowing 
himself to be swayed by the impulses of the moment, he threw 
caution to the wind, and irritated and exasperated, by his restless 
and interfering policy, not only the continental Powers, .both 
large and small, but also Great Britain, Germany’s ‘old and 
traditional ally,’ and the United States. 

From his retirement Bismarck looked upon the Emperor’s 
activity with anxiety and dismay. He feared that William the 
Second would endanger Germany’s future. Obviously referring 
to William the Second and to the flattering courtiers surrounding 
him, and comparing him with his grandfather, the Emperor 
William the First, the founder of the German Empire, Bismarck 
wrote in his Memoirs : 


The Emperor William I. was completely free from vanity of this 
kind ; on the other hand he had in a high degree a peculiar fear of the 
legitimate criticism of his contemporaries and of posterity. 
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No one would have dared to flatter him openly to his face. In hig 
feeling of royal dignity he would have thought ‘If anyone has the right 
of praising me to my face, he has also the right of blaming me to my 
face.’ He would not admit either. 

What I fear is, that by following the road in which we are walking 
our future will be sacrificed to the impulses of the moment. Former rulers 
looked more to the capacity than the obedience of their advisers ; if obedience 
alone is the qualification, then demands will be made on the general ability 
of the monarch, which even a Frederick the Great could not satisfy, although 
in his time politics, both in war and peace, were less difficult than they 
are to-day. 


William the Second disregarded Bismarck’s wise advice that 
Germany should follow a frank and conciliatory policy, and that 
she should endeavour to avoid friction with other nations; and, 
in addition, he made the fatal mistake of challenging Great 
Britain’s naval supremacy. Thus he converted Germany’s ‘old 
and traditional ally ’ into a dangerous opponent. 

Clearly recognising that Germany’s naval policy would, in 
case of a great European conflict, compel this country to support 
Germany’s opponents, the writer of this article repeatedly 
urged the danger of Germany’s naval and anti-British policy upon 
Prince Biilow, Admiral von Tirpitz, and other leading Germans, 
but he preached to deaf ears. 

In the summer of 1911 the second Morocco crisis broke out 
in consequence of the despatch of the Panther to Agadir. It 
nearly led to war between France and Germany. Both in England 
and in Germany hostilities were expected between the two 
countries, and Mr. Lloyd George plainly announced in his Mansion 
House speech that if Germany should attack France, Great Britain 
would aid France in her defence. The tension between Great 
Britain and Germany reached the breaking point. In Decem- 
ber 1911, when the Morocco question had been settled, I happened 
to see one of the leading German diplomats of the German Foreign 
Office. In the course of a long conversation I pointed out once 
more that Germany’s trans-maritime policy not only endangered 
her security but was bound to lead to the break-up of the Triple 
Alliance ; that she rashly risked her very existence ; that Germany’s 
safety on the Continent depended on good relations with Great 
Britain ; that she would act wisely in ceasing to antagonise France ; 
that she should not increase her fleet beyond the provisions of her 
gigantic naval programme ; that she should stop the anti-British 
agitation of the German navy party; that if Germany continued 
on the course on which she had embarked a collision between 
Great Britain and Germany was inevitable. I added that an 
Anglo-German war might lead not merely to Germany’s defeat, 
but to her downfall ; and that my action was undertaken rather in 
the interest of Germany than in that of Great Britain, for if the 
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two countries should unhappily go to war Germany would risk 
very much, while Great Britain would risk but little. The eminent 
personage before whom I put these considerations treated me 
with studied discourtesy. The leaders of Germany’s foreign 
policy seemed struck with blindness. 

A few weeks after this conversation the German navy pro- 
gramme received another enormous expansion. The whole 
German fleet was to be put on a permanent war footing in time 
of peace. More ships were to be laid down, and once more a 
virulent and malicious anti-British agitation was engineered in 
the German Press by the Press Bureau of the German Admiralty. 
Shortly after my return I wrote an article on ‘ Anglo-German 
Differences and Sir Edward Grey,’ which appeared in the Fort- 
nightly Review, and which was addressed to the German Foreign 
Office. In that article I gave the following warning : 

Great Britain has little cause to plead for Germany’s good will, for 
she suffers little through the existing Anglo-German tension, while isolated 
Germany suffers much and risks more. While Great Britain’s position 
throughout the world is secure, that of Germany is very precarious because 
of her exposed frontiers. As matters stand at present Germany has far 
more need of Great Britain’s support than Great Britain has of Germany’s. 
It is true that Germany possesses still the strongest army in Europe, 
but it is not strong enough to face a great European combination. She 
is no longer a danger to the peace of the world, owing to her isolation and 
to the estrangement of Great Britain. The minds of her statesmen must 
rather be preoccupied with the problem of defending Germany than with 
ambitious wars of aggression. Under these circumstances it is madness 
for Germany’s rulers to continue proclaiming that Germany requires more 
Dreadnoughts, and still more Dreadnoughts, and ever more Dreadnoughts 
against Great Britain. 

Germany’s prospects are dark and threatening. She is not rich enough 
and not strong enough to maintain at the same time the strongest army 
and a navy able to challenge the strongest navy. Every nation which 
has tried to become supreme on land and sea has failed. 


When it became clear that Germany was determined to con- 
tinue her dangerous anti-British policy, I stated in an article 
published in the Nineteenth Century in June 1912, and entitled 
‘The Failure of Post-Bismarckian Germany’ : 

A nation can safely embark upon a bold and costly trans-maritime 
policy only if it is secure on land, if it either occupies an island, like 
Great Britain and Japan, or if it occupies an isolated position 
and cannot be invaded by its neighbours, like the United States. 
Germany has three great land Powers for neighbours. Two of them, 
France and Russia, are not friendly to Germany, and she cannot rely 
with absolute certainty upon the support of her third neighbour, Austria- 
Hungary, a fact of which Bismarck warned her in his Memoirs. Under 
these circumstances it is obvious that Germany’s greatest need is not 
expansion oversea, but defence on land; that her greatest interests lie 
not on the sea, but on terra firma. 


It was obvious to many that, owing to the unwise policy of 
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William the Second, the Triple Alliance had become a sham, 
that Germany could no longer rely on Italy’s support in the hour 
of need. I wrote in this Review in June 1912 : 

In matters of foreign policy praise or blame must be meted out according 
to results. At the time of Bismarck’s dismissal the Triple Alliance was a 
solid and reliable partnership, and as France on one side of Germany, 
Russia on another, and Great Britain on a third were isolated, Germany's 
position in the world was absolutely secure. She dominated the Continent. 

By pursuing an anti-British policy, Germany has not only driven Great 
Britain from Germany’s side and has driven her into the arms of France 
and Russia, but she has at the same time greatly weakened the formerly 
reliable Triple Alliance. Few Germans believe that Germany can count 
on Italy’s support in the hour of need. Thus Germany has simultaneously 
created the Triple Entente and weakened, if not destroyed, the Triple 
Alliance. It is true the Triple Alliance exists still—on paper. However, 
Italy would not think of supporting Germany in a war against France, 
and still less in a war against Great Britain or against Great Britain and 
France combined. 

Few intelligent Germans reckon upon Italy’s support. Most think that 
in a great European war Italy will either remain neutral or will be found 
on the side of Germany’s enemies. 

In Bismarck’s time, and at the beginning of the reign of 
William the Second, Germany’s position was, I repeat, absolutely 
secure. Not only were Germany’s enemies isolated, but the Triple 
Alliance was in reality a Quintuple Alliance in disguise. The 
loyalty of Italy was then undoubted, and Germany could firmly 
reckon upon the support of Turkey and of Roumania in case of 
need. Turkey and Roumania could have afforded invaluable 
assistance to the Triple Alliance in case of a war with Russia. 
By allowing Turkey to be attacked and despoiled in quick 
succession, first by Italy and then by the Balkan States, Germany 
seriously changed the balance of power in Europe to her dis- 
advantage ; and Roumania, recognising that the central European 
group of Powers was no longer the stronger one of the two, not 
unnaturally turned towards the Powers of the Triple Entente 
for support, especially as she desired to acquire those vast terri- 
tories of Austria-Hungary which border upon Roumania, and 
which are inhabited by three million Roumanians. Through the 
wretched policy of her Emperor, Germany has lost during the 
last few years the support of a strong Turkey, who it was expected 
would aid her with 700,000 excellent troops, and of Roumania, 
the help of which would have proved invaluable to her at the 
present moment. Commenting on Germany’s impolicy in allow- 
ing Turkey to be struck down, and in estranging Roumania, 
I wrote in an article ‘The Changing of the Balance of Power,’ 
published in this Review in June of last year : 

In view of the fact that Germany had driven Great Britain into the 
arms of France and Russia, and had exposed herself to the possibility of 
being simultaneously involved in a great war by land and sea, it was of 
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course of the utmost importance to her that her position on land should 
be absolutely impregnable. In these circumstances it was clearly the first 
and most urgent duty of German statesmanship to take care that Austria- 
Hungary and Italy should be as strong as possible, and that Roumania 
and Turkey—and especially Turkey, the support of which would be invalu- 
able in case of complications with Great Britain—should be firmly attached 
to Germany or to the Triple Alliance. But with the same incredible short- 
sightedness and levity with which Germany had embarked upon an anti- 
British course, she allowed Turkey to be attacked first by Italy and then 
by the Balkan States, and to be utterly defeated. If Germany had possessed 
a policy, if her diplomacy had been guided by a statesman, or merely by 
a man possessed of common sense, she would have known that the support 
of Turkey would be more valuable to her in the hour of need than that of 
Italy. She would, therefore, either have attached Turkey to the Triple 
Alliance by treaty, as General von Bernhardi had suggested, or she would 
have replied to Italy’s ultimatum to Turkey by an ultimatum of her own 
addressed to Italy, which very likely would have prevented the war. 


Year by year it became clearer that the German Emperor’s 
unceasing, unnecessary and exasperating activity in all quarters 
of the globe had made Germany’s policy universally disliked and 
suspected, that Germany had come to take that place among the 
nations which France occupied in the time of Napoleon the Third, 
that Germany had become the disturber of the world’s peace, and 
was in danger of being treated as such by the generality of nations. 
In an article entitled ‘German Designs in Africa,’ published in 
the Nineteenth Century and After in August 1911, I had written : 

War has been brought within the limits of vision. It is to be hoped 
that Germany will turn away from the very dangerous course upon which 
she has embarked, a course which in a very short time may bring her 
into a collision not only with France, but with several Great Powers; 
and as the Triple Alliance is believed to be a purely defensive alliance 
relating only to Europe, Germany may find herself deserted by her allies 
in the hour of trouble. Let us hope that the Morocco crisis can be 
explained away as the mistake of a single man. Let us hope that Herr 
von Kiderlen-Waechter will be replaced without delay. That will solve 
and explain the crisis, and the Morocco incident will soon be forgotten. 
Persistence on the dangerous and unprecedented course which Germany is 
steering at the present moment may imperil Germany’s future, and may 
cost the Emperor his throne. The German nation is intensely loyal and 
patriotic, but it would never forgive a monarch who had driven the nation 
into a disastrous war without adequate reason. 

Germany had become a danger to the peace of the world. 
Time after time she had dragged the nations to the very brink 
of a world-war. By his ceaseless, neurotic activity, William the 
Second was likely to raise a great coalition against Germany. He 
was likely to be confronted in the hour of trial by a Europe in 
arms, cs was Napoleon the First a century ago. In my article 
“The Failure of Post-Bismarckian Germany ’' I wrote : 

Bismarck was constantly haunted by the thought of the formation of a 
great European coalition against Germany. This will be seen from his 

? Nineteenth Century and After, June 1912. 
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Memoirs, and from many of his letters and conversations. Bismarck’s 
worst fear may be realised before long. Germany’s post-Bismarckian 
diplomacy is doing its best to destroy the work of the great Chancellor. 
It has already destroyed Germany’s security on the Continent. Yet there 
is no sign that the ‘ new course’ will be abandoned. 


The forecasts made in these pages have come true in every 
particular. Germany, which was the undisputed leader of the 
strongest group of Powers in Europe, which dominated a Quin- 
tuple Alliance, and which kept the other Powers in a state of 
‘isolation and mutual distrust, has at present not a single friend, 
except Austria-Hungary, and she is at war with nearly all 
Europe. Before long Germany may have the fate of Imperial 
France and William the Second that of Napoleon the First. It 
has been asserted that Germany has gone to war in order to 
acquire the hegemony of Europe. That assertion is not quite 
correct. Germany possessed the hegemony of Europe in the 
time of Bismarck. She lost it through the mistaken policy of 
William the Second, and she is now trying to regain by force 
what she has lost through her own folly. 

Hitherto the German army has been considered to be by 
far the best army in the world. However, those who have 
studied military matters closely and without prejudice were aware 
that the influence of William the Second had been as fatal to ~ 
the German army as it has been to Germany’s diplomacy. In 
the first place, since the time when the German Emperor em- 
barked upon naval competition with Great Britain, the army was 
relatively neglected. It was starved of money and men for the 
sake of the navy. In the second place, William the Second 
insisted upon being not only his own Chancellor and Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, but also his own Commander-in- 
Chief of the army and navy, and his own Chief of the Staff of 
both services. At the time when the Emperor made the nephew 
of the great Moltke Chief of the Staff, appointing him to the same 
position which his uncle had filled with such wonderful success, 
the rumour was current in weil-informed circles in Berlin that 
von Moltke asked not to be given that most responsible position, 
because he thought that he did not possess the necessary high 
qualifications, but that the Emperor had replied ‘ Never mind, 
Moltke. You can safely take the post. What you don’t know 
I do, and I can do the work for you.’ Two years ago, when 
nobody dared to question the pre-eminence and excellence of the 
German army, I wrote in the pages of this Review ? : 

Guided by the maxim ‘ Germany’s future lies upon the water,’ the leaders 


of the ‘ new course’ have been so anxious to strengthen the navy that the 
German Army has been neglected both quantitatively and qualitatively. 


? ‘The Failure of Post-Bismarckian Germany,’ June 1912. 
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Germany’s expenditure on the navy has been comparatively extravagant, 
and that on ner army scarcely sufficient. Not only quantitatively but 
qualitatively as well has the German Army suftered during the * new course.’ 
German generals complain that promotions are made iess by merit and 
more by tavour than in former times. Similar complaints are heard in 
most Government offices. They complain that the officers are no longer 
ag good as they used to be. Uwing to the rise in wages the German Army 
can no longer obtain a sufficient number of good non-commissioned ofticers. 
the German war material also is scarcely up to date. ‘lhe military outfit 
of France is superior to that of Germany. According to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beyel, of the I'rench artillery, and many other experts, the German artillery 
is inferior to the French. The tactics of the German Army have become 
antiquated. According to various German writers Germany has failed to 
learn the lessons of the Boer war and of the Russo-Japanese war. Major 
Hoppenstedt published in 1910 a book, Sind wir Kriegsfertig? in which he 
showed that the German Army is too much occupied with varracks-square 
drill and too little with warlike training. Many officers attribute the 
neglect of the army to the intluence of the Emperor, who is severely 
criticised. William the First was a soldier by nature. The army was his 
principal interest. He did not understand the navy. He tolerated no 
ilatterers, and knew no favouritism. He worked incessantly on the improve- 
ment of the army. William the Second has made the navy his hobby and 
attends to the army perfunctorily, and many say that it is little better 
managed than his Foreign Office. 


After the Morocco crisis of 1911 Germany hastily tried to 
improve her neglected army by greatly increasing the establish- 
ment, improving arms and appliances, strengthening fortresses, 
etc. Her military expenditure rose from 47,200,000/. in 1912 to 
50,400,000. in 1913, and to no less than 83,500,000/. in 1914, 
and a special ‘ war levy’ of 50,000,000/. was voted by the Reichs- 
tag for bringing her army up to date. However, armies and 
navies are largely spiritual_things of slow organic growth. They 
cannot be improvised, nor can they be rapidly improved if: they 
have been neglected for a long time, even if money is poured out 
like water. Besides, monetary expenditure, however lavish, 
cannot alter the spirit of an army and its supreme direction. 
Money neither gives foresight nor does it destroy conceit in the 
leaders. It neither replaces officers appointed by favour by men 
of merit, nor does it improve a defective organisation and faulty 
tactics. 

Modesty, concentration, thoroughness and hard work command 
success in diplomacy and war. While modesty and thoroughness 
were the great characteristics of William the First and of his 
time, the reign of William the Second has become notorious for 
luxury, ostentation, arrogance, favouritism, amateurishness, self- 
praise and conceit. During the reign of William the Second the 
old Prussian virtues of frugality, modesty and thoroughness dis- 
appeared. German idealism died, and Berlin became a centre 
of coarse materialism, of luxury, and of immorality. Encouraged 
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by the most exalted circles, all Germany gave itself over to self- 
admiration and self-praise. In the Emperor’s speeches and in 
innumerable articles, lectures, pamphlets and books, the Germans 
were told that they were, to quote the Emperor, ‘ the salt of the 
earth,’ the wisest, ablest, strongest and most valiant nation in 
the world, and that they were, therefore, entitled to rule the 
universe. Foreign nations, especially the English, were looked 
upon with undisguised contempt. Being convinced of their 
irresistible might and their great destiny, many Germans thought 
that Germany should become supreme in the world by the free 
and unscrupulous use of her irresistible strength. Although 
Bismarck had eloquently warned the nation against Machtpolitik, 
against pursuing a policy based on force, against the policy which 
had caused the downfall of Napoleonic France, the idea of 
Machtpolitik became the guiding principle of the German nation, 
and the word Machtpolitik was in everyone’s mouth. Unfor- 
tunately Bismarck had not practised in the earlier years of his 
career what he preached in the later. In three great wars he 
had given to little Prussia the hegemony of Europe. Young 
Germany hoped, by another series of successful wars, to conquer 
the hegemony of the world. By sheer force and audacity the 
world was to be made German. 

The Government, following the fatal precedents set by 
Bismarck, continued to rely on force in its foreign and domestic 
policy. By force Germany was to conquer for herself ‘a place 
in the sun.’ By force were the Poles, Danes and Frenchmen 
in the conquered provinces to be denationalised. By force were 
Socialism and popular dissatisfaction to be crushed. By force 
was the German people to be governed against its will, and by 
force were the rudimentary parliamentary institutions of Germany 
to be abolished if parliament should cease to obey the will of the 
tuling class. Patriotic Germans in their thousands had been 
converted to the gospel of force, and they endeavoured to aid the 
policy of the Government by creating enormous organisations 
which advocated solving all German problems by that means. 
The Navy League, with more than a million members, demanded 
that Germany should have the strongest fleet, the Army League 
that she should have the strongest army, the Air League that she 
should rule the air. The Ostmarkenverein and Nordmarkenverein 
agitated in favour of denationalising the Poles and Danes dwell- 
ing in the conquered provinces by force. A Government-aided 
league made war on Socialism, and the Pan-Germanic League, 
founded three years after the Emperor’s accession, advocated 
Germany’s conquest of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, etc. It advocated the Germanisation of 
Europe and of the world. An enormous literature arose in which 
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‘the war of the future’ was vividly and patriotically described. 
In hundreds of romances the German people, and especially the 
younger generation, were told how Germany would conquer 
France and Russia, defeat the English fleet, raise India in rebel- 
lion, invade England, deprive her of her colonies, punish the 
United States for their arrogance, and tear up the Monroe 
doctrine. Scarcely in any of these romances, or in any serious 
books, was the possibility of a German defeat contemplated. 
Countless admirals, generals, university professors, lecturers, 
authors and journalists unceasingly preached the need of power, 
but none the need of wisdom, of caution and of fairness. To 
discuss even the possibility of disaster or to advocate moderation 
was considered unpatriotic. 

The Germans are a most docile nation. They are what their 
rulers make them. They may be arrogant to foreigners, but they 
are always most obedient and respectful to their rulers. That lies 
in their training. They take from their rulers their policy and 
their opinions. Since the advent of William the Second an evil 
spirit has taken possession of Germany. A quarter of a century 
of stirring Imperial oratory, of jingoist self-admiration, self-praise, 
and brag, has totally corrupted both the sterling character and 
the mind of the German nation. 

During the early part of the Emperor’s reign the advocates 
of Germany’s expansion believed in him. They trusted that he, 
like his ancestors, would be a ‘ Mehrer des Reiches.’ William the 
Second had no doubt the ambition to increase the territory and 
the glory of his country, but he had not the ability. When, time 
after time, the Emperor failed in his attempts to acquire new 
territories, when one diplomatic failure followed the other in quick 
succession, when at last it became generally recognised that he 
habitually threatened but did not act, Germany’s leading men 
sarcastically referred to him as the Friedenskaiser, and began 
openly to call him a coward. After his second failure to overawe 
France by raising the Morocco question, the ultra-patriotic Post 
of Berlin referred to him as a ‘ poltron misérable ’ in leaded print. 
His friends and his own family, especially the Crown Prince, 
openly showed their disgust that the Emperor’s bold words were 
never followed by suitable action. Many leading Germans began 
to despair of the Emperor and of the future of their country. 
William the Second felt the ground on which he stood crumbling 
under his feet, that deeds, not words, were expected of him. 

The Emperor’s unceasing activity had alarmed the nations 
around, and they had made arrangements for their mutual pro- 
tection. Germany felt constantly hampered and circumscribed 
by the Triple Entente. The balance of power was felé to be a 


most powerful check to Germany’s desire for expansion. Many 
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of the most eminent military men demanded that Germany should 
endeavour to break up the Triple Entente and destroy the balance 
of power. General von Bernhardi, for instance, wrote in his book 
Unsere Zukunft: ‘We can render secure our position on the 
Continent of Europe only if we succeed in bursting the Triple 
Entente and forcing France, which is never likely to co-operate 
with Germany, to accept that position of inferiority which is her 
due.” Numerous statements of similar import made by leading 
Germans might easily be given. Germany repeatedly tried to 
destroy the Triple Entente, but as her policy was no longer 
directed by a master-hand, every attempt at weakening the bonds 
connecting France, Russia and Great Britain resulted in the 
strengthening of their determination to support each other. $0 
Germany bided her time and waited for a favourable opportunity. 

Many patriotic Germans, and especially the leaders of the 
Pan-Germanic League, advocated the creation of a Greater 
C ‘my, the territories of which should reach not only from 
I ‘urg to Trieste, but from Hamburg to Constantinople, and 
to the lands beyond the Straits. Asia Minor was to become a 
German colony, the Bagdad railway a German railway, and thus 
Egypt and India would fall into Germany’s hands. Austria- 
Hungary desired to make herself supreme in the Balkan Penin- 
sula, and to acquire the harbour of Salonica. She allowed the 
Balkan war to break out, hoping that it would result in the 
defeat of the Slavonic Balkan States, or in the weakening of 
both sides, for either result would have facilitated Austria’s 
progress in the direction of Salonica. However, Servia blocked 
the way. The valley of the Vardar is the great natural high- 
road from Vienna and Budapest on the one hand to Salonica 
and Constantinople on the other. The Vardar runs through the 
centre of Servia. To Austria’s dismay the Balkan States were 
victorious. A stronger Servia, holding the gateway to Constan- 
tinople, was likely to block Austria’s and Germany’s path to 
the Aegean Sea and the Bosphorus. Desiring to ruin Servia, 
Austria brought about the second Balkan war. In the course of 
the Balkan war and during the peace negotiations she repeatedly 
threatened little Servia with war by inventing outrages done to 
Austrians—the most notorious case was the infamous invention 
spread and maintained by the Austrian Government press for 
weeks that the Servians had perpetrated an unnameable mutila- 
tion upon the Austrian Consul Prochaska—and by forbidding 
Servia to acquire an outlet on the Adriatic. However, while 
Austria was threatening and blustering in public, she was very 
kindly but very firmly informed by Mr. Sazonoff in private that 
an Austrian attack upon Servia would be equivalent to an Austrian 
attack upon Russia, that Russia was as strongly interested in 
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Servia’s independence as was Great Britain in the independence 
of Belgium. Austria clearly knew what the consequences of an 
attack on Servia would be. 

When William the Second had dismissed Bismarck he pro- 
claimed that he would henceforth be his own Chancellor. He 
no longer required an able Chancellor but only an obedient one. 
In Bismarck’s words quoted above, obedience alone was made 
the qualification of the monarch’s principal adviser. Bismarck 
had four successors : General von Caprivi, who was accustomed 
to discipline and did what he was told; Prince Hohenlohe, an 
outworn diplomat, who was made Chancellor at the age of seventy- 
five, and who, according to his Memoirs, was very badly treated 
by the Emperor; Prince Biillow, a sprightly diplomat and an 
entertaining companion full of good jokes and stories; and Herr 
yon Bethmann-Hollweg, a dull but industrious bureaucrat, who 
had no experience whatever of diplomacy and of practical states- 
manship. When, in the spring of 1892, Bismarck learnt that 
General von Caprivi intended resigning, he said, according to 
Harden : 

I am not pleased with the news. At least he was a general. Who will 
come next? That is the question. If you get for Chancellor a Prussian 
bureaucrat who has learned his trade solely at his desk, then you will see 
strange happenings which at present seem unbelievable. 

This prediction of Bismarck’s, as so many others, has come true. 
The unbelievable has happened. 

From evidence which it would lead too far to give in detail 
in these pages it appears that the German Emperor and the late 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand agreed on common action against 
Servia. Austria-Hungary was to pick a plausible quarrel with 
that country, and Germany was to support the action of her 
ally with her entire strength. Russia would either intervene or 
abstain from action. If she only threatened but did not act, 
Russia would lose all credit among the Balkan Slavs, and Austria- 
Hungary, backed by Germany, would, through Servia and the 
Vardar valley, dominate the Balkan Peninsula with Salonica and 
Constantinople. An enormous step in advance would have been 
taken. If, on the other hand, Russia should attack Austria- 
Hungary, war between the two great groups of Powers would 
ensue. As Great Britain had no direct interests in Servia it was 
expected that she would keep neutral, especially if she should 
at the time have her hands full with problems of her own. If 
Great Britain should not take part in such a war, Italy would 
no doubt support Germany and Austria-Hungary in the hope of 
receiving valuable territorial compensation for her assistance. 
By raising the Servian question there seemed to be a possibility 
of ranging the three Powers of the Triple Alliance against France 
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and Russia. A war of three Great Powers against two seemed 
very promising. A few weeks before the Archduke’s murder he 
was visited by the German Emperor at his castle of Konopischt. 
It has been asserted that a secret treaty was then concluded 
between Germany and Austria, and very likely it dealt with the 
Servian question in the manner described above. 

After the Archduke’s murder Austria-Hungary kept quiet for 
weeks. Apparently the outrage was to be treated as an ordinary 
crime, and there was much reason to treat it as such, for the 
murderers, though Serbs by race, were Austrian citizens. On 
the 20th of duly Sir Edward Grey wrote to the British Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin that Count Berchtold, in speaking to the Italian 
Ambassador in Vienna, had ‘ deprecated the suggestion that the 
situation [between Austria-Hungary and Servia] was grave.’ 
Three days later, on the 23rd of July, Austria-Hungary 
despatched to Servia, without any previous warning, a totally 
unacceptable ultimatum, accusing Servia of being responsible 
for the Archduke’s death. She gave no proof of her assertion, 
yet she demanded from Servia that she should, within forty- 
eight hours, divest herself of her sovereign rights and place herself 
under Austria’s protection and dependence. What had happened 
in the meantime? 

The Irish crisis had been watched by all the Continental 
Powers with the greatest interest. Civil war in Great Britain 
seemed unavoidable. At the eleventh hour the King called a 
conference of the leaders of all parties at Buckingham Palace. 
A settlement by consent seemed possible. That hope quickly dis- 
appeared. On the 22nd of July it became generally known in 
London that the Conference would be a failure, and on the 24th 
the leaders held their last and purely formal meeting, when the 
impossibility of reaching an agreement was announced. Great 
Britain not only had no direct interest in the Austro-Servian 
quarrel, but seemed likely to be lamed by the imminence of civil 
war. Besides, Russia was expected to suffer from famine in 
consequence of a bad harvest, and both the French President and 
the French Prime Minister were abroad. The whole situation 
seemed most favourable to the Germanic Powers. The longed- 
for moment had arrived at last. Now or never was the time to 
strike. The moment seemed all the more propitious as Germany 
and Austria-Hungary had recently greatly strengthened their 
armies; as Russia had not yet followed suit. and was believed 
to be unprepared; as, according to Senator Humbert’s report, 
grave deficiencies existed in the French army; and as, last but 
not least, the strategically most important Baltic and North Sea 
Canal had just been completed. 

It has been asserted in Berlin that the initiative for Austria’s 
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Servian policy came from Vienna. That assertion is quite 
inadmissible. Germany has unmistakably shown to Austria- 
Hungary in the past that she, as the stronger Power, is not 
willing to allow herself to be dragged into adventures at the heels 
of her weaker partner. Besides, Austria-Hungary has, ever since 
1848, when Francis Joseph came to the throne, followed a policy 
of drift and surrender. Hence it seems most improbable that 
her aged monarch would, at the end of his days, and upon his 
own initiative, act with such unexampled and ferocious energy. 
It is true that at the outbreak of the crisis the German Foreign 
Office declared that they had no knowledge of Austria’s ultimatum 
to Servia. However, according to a despatch sent by the British 
Ambassador in Vienna to Sir Edward Grey, ‘the German 
Ambassador [in Vienna] knew the text of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Servia before it was despatched and telegraphed it to the 
German Emperor.’ According to the British Ambassador’s report 
the Emperor ‘endorsed every line of it.’ Apparently the 
German Emperor either inspired the fatal ultimatum himself or 
at least agreed upon it with Austria-Hungary, leaving the German 
Foreign Office in complete ignorance of his action. Similar 
things have happened before. William the Second is his own 
Chancellor and his own Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and he has no use for any but obedient Chancellors and 
Ministers. 

From the hundred and fifty-nine documents contained in the 
‘Correspondence respecting the European Crisis (Cd. 7467),’ 
published with praiseworthy promptitude by the British Foreign 
Office, it appears that all the Great Powers except Germany 
urged Austria-Hungary to settle her quarrel with Servia by 
agreement in some form or other. Only Germany raised difficul- 
ties by ominously declaring that the matter did not concern any 
Power except Austria-Hungary and Servia, that arbitration, con- 
ference or international discussion was out of the question, 
although she knew that every Balkan question had so far been 
treated as one of European concern by the Concert of Powers. 
Assured of Germany’s unconditional support, Austria-Hungary 
absolutely declined all proposals towards an amicable settlement 
made by Sir Edward Grey, and on the 28th of July Count Berch- 
told informed Russia with haughty abruptness that he could not 
even discuss Austria’s Note to Servia. But suddenly the aspect 
of affairs altered very seriously to the disadvantage of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. On the 30th of July the British parties 
agreed to bury all their differences in view of the critical foreign 
situation. The second reading of the Home Rule Amending Bill 
was indefinitely postponed. Great Britain was united and stood 
ready for action. Immediately Austria’s tone changed. She now 
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declared in courteous tones her readiness to discuss the unaccept- 
able ultimatum, and plainly displayed her anxiety to come to an 
understanding with Russia. Peace seemed secure. Unfortunately 
Austria-Hungary had reckoned without Germany. Although 
Austria was ready to negotiate, and although Russia declared on 
the 30th of July that she would ‘stop all military preparations,’ 
the German Emperor sent in hot haste an ultimatum to Russia, 
demanding that she should unconditionally demobilise within 
twelve hours. War would be the consequence of refusal. Thus 
war was brought about, not owing to the differences between 
Austria and Servia or to Russia’s intervention, for Russia and 
Austria were both willing to adjust matters peacefully. War 
was precipitated by the Emperor’s action, taken apparently 
against the advice of his Chancellor and his Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Why did William the Second plunge his country and all 
Europe into war at a moment when peace was in his grasp? 
Possibly he was urged into war by the war party. Possibly 
because he dreaded the supreme disgrace of another diplomatic 
failure, of another surrender. The governing class and his own 
family were exasperated at the Emperor’s surrenders on the 
occasions of the first and second Morocco crises. They would 
never have forgiven him a third surrender, which would have 
been deadly to the prestige of Germany and to that of the crown. 


In rushing into this war the Emperor probably knew that he was 
endangering the very existence of the Empire, that Germany 
was not unlikely to be defeated, for his speech from the balcony 
of his Berlin castle to the citizens below on the 31st of July was 
that of a beaten man. Addressing the people he said : 


A fateful hour has fallen for Germany. Envious people everywhere are 
compelling us to our just defence. The sword has been forced into our 
hands. I hope that if my efforts at the last hour do not succeed in bringing 
our opponents to see eye to eye with us, and in maintaining peace, we 
shall with God’s help so wield the sword that we shall restore it to its 
sheath again with honour. War would demand of us enormous sacrifices 
in property and life, but we should show our enemies what it means to 
provoke Germany. And now I commend you to God. Go to church and 
kneel before God and pray for His help and for our gallant army. 


While the Emperor asserted in his speech that Germany was 
wantonly attacked the White Book regarding the outbreak of 
war, published by his own Government, states that Germany 
unconditionally backed up Austria-Hungary in her Servian policy, 
with a view to foiling the policy of Russia who aimed at disin- 
tegrating and destroying the Dual Monarchy; in other words, 
that she deliberately challenged that country. Germany was 
well aware that she would appear to be the aggressor, and herein 
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lies perhaps the reason why the German Ambassador, shortly 
before leaving Paris, drove repeatedly up and down the Quai 
d’Orsay through the seething mass of the people. Perhaps he 
had orders if possible to produce an incident which would put 
France into the wrong. Strangely enough the Paris populace 
kept its temper and offered no insult to the Ambassador. 

At the moment when Germany sent her ultimatum to Russia 
it was evident that her position would be an extremely dangerous 
one in case of war. Although Germany and Austria-Hungary 
could conceivably hope to defeat France, Russia, and Servia on 
land, they could hardly hope to defeat Great Britain on the sea. 
Hence, even if the war on land should end in Germany’s favour 
and if France, Russia, and Servia should have to withdraw 
from the stricken field, Great Britain was not likely to cease 
fighting, and exhausted and impoverished Germany could 
not hope to vanquish her. Besides Italy, dreading Great 
Britain’s hostility, was now likely to desert Germany 
and Austria-Hungary in the hour of need. She would 
therefore have to fear the vengeance of her former partners, 
should they prove victorious. Consequently Italy was vitally 
interested in the defeat of Germany and Austria-Hungary, and 
it was clear that in case of need she would draw the sword and 
help in the downfall of her former allies so as to establish her 
own security. If things should go badly for Germany and 
Austria, Italy would in all probability attack Austria-Hungary in 
order to recover the Italian Tyrol, the Trentino, and Trieste. 
These considerations must have been in the Emperor’s mind and 
in that of his diplomatic advisers on the fatal 31st of July. 
Unfortunately military and naval men were closeted with the 
Emperor and his diplomats, and probably none of the Emperor’s 
advisers possessed Bismarck’s authority and determination 
and was ready to risk his position for the sake of his country. 
Bismarck would never have consented to such a suicidal war. He 
would rather have raised the country against his Emperor. How- 
ever, it was observed that when, after the fatal and final decision, 
the Emperor and his Chancellor drove into Berlin, the Chan- 
cellor’s face was so distorted that the people in the streets did 
not recognise him. He probably considered that the Emperor 
had signed the death warrant of Germany and of his own 
dynasty. 

When the Emperor resolved upon war with France and Russia 
it was perhaps still somewhat doubtful whether Great Britain 
would come to the aid of France, but soon the Emperor made 
Great Britain’s hostility certain by invading Luxemburg and 
Belgium. That attack was not unexpected. The strategical 
intentions of a military nation in case of war can clearly be gauged 
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by its strategical railways and especially by their military plat- 
forms. To detrain rapidly the gigantic armies used in modern 
war, hundreds of thousands of horses and tens of thousands of 
guns and vehicles, enormous military platforms and sidings are 
required. By comparing the detraining capacity of the military 
platforms on the Belgo-German frontier with that on the Franco- 
German frontier, it was clear that Germany intended to strike at 
France by way of Belgium. As France had powerfully fortified 
her eastern frontier, it had been an open secret for more than 
thirty years that Germany would try to enter France by breaking 
through Belgium. In a confidential and authoritative mono- 
graph Sketch of the Defences of France against Invasion from 
Germany, marked ‘ Secret,’ and published by Harrison and Sons 


in 1887, we read : 


It is from the recognition of the extraordinary strength of the north- 
eastern barrier that it is argued that Germany will in a future war be 
forced to direct her attack by way of Belgium. The best, shortest, and 
safest line of invasion from North or Central Germany, having Paris 
for its objective, lies unquestionably by the Meuse, Sambre, and Oise, and 
follows the latter river up to the gates of the capital. The roads and 
railways connecting Cologne and Diisseldorf with Aix-la-Chapelle lead 
thence on Liége, the northern key to the valley of the Meuse and distant 
only about nineteen miles (a two days’ march) from the German frontier. 
From Liége, the valley of the Meuse, prolonged by the valley of the 
Sambre, opens up a broad road into France, which carries an invader with- 
out sensible interruption from the plains of the Meuse basin into those of 
the Seine basin. 


The general staffs of all nations were prepared for Germany's 
breach of Belgium’s neutrality. However, with regrettable in- 
sincerity the German Government pretended that France and 
Belgium were to be blamed for the universally expected invasion. 
On the 31st of July the German Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs complained to the British Ambassador that Belgium had 
‘already committed hostile acts by placing an embargo on a con- 
signment of corn to Germany.’ General von Emmich, the Com- 
mander of the invading army, put forth the still more ridiculous 
claim that invasion was justified because ‘some French officers 
had crossed the Belgian frontier in disguise in motor-cars.’ His 
Proclamation to the Belgium people was as follows : 

To my great regret German troops are compelled to cross the frontier 
by inevitable necessity, the neutrality of Belgium having been already 
violated by French officers who crossed the frontier in disguise in motor- 
cars. Our greatest desire is to avoid a conflict between our peoples, who 
have hitherto been friendly and were formerly allies. Remember Waterloo, 
where the German armies contributed to found the independence of your 
country! But we must have a clear road. The destruction of bridges, 


tunnels, and railways will have to be considered hostile actions. I hope 
that the German Army on the Meuse will not be called upon to fight you. 
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We want a clear road to attack those who wish to attack us. I guarantee 
that the Belgian population will not have to suffer the horrors of war. 
We will pay for provisions, and our soldiers will show themselves to be 
the best friends of a people for whom we have the highest esteem and the 
greatest sympathy. It depends upon your prudence and patriotism to 
avoid the horrors of war for your country. 


Lastly the Imperial Chancellor, with greater candour than the 
German Foreign Secretary and the invading General, pleaded 
simply necessity in the following speech delivered in the 


Reichstag : 


Gentlemen, we are now in a state of necessity, and necessity knows no 
law! Our troops have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps are already on 
Belgian soil. That, gentlemen, is contrary to the dictates of international 
law. It is true that the French Government has declared at Brussels that 
France is willing to respect the neutrality of Belgium as long as her 
opponents respect it. We knew, however, that France stood ready for the 
invasion. France could wait, but we could not wait. A French movement 
upon our flank upon the lower Rhine might have been disastrous. So we 
were compelled to override the justified protests of the Luxemburg and 
Belgian Governments. The wrong—TI speak openly—that we are committing 
we will endeavour to make good as soon as our military goal has been 
reached. Anybody who is threatened, as we are threatened, and is fighting 
for his highest possessions can have only one thought—how he is to hack 
his way through. 


These clumsy, contradictory, and insincere explanations are 
highly suggestive, as also were the equally clumsy attempts of 
the German Government to induce Belgium not to resist the 
German armies by promising to restore her independence ‘ after 
a German victory’; and the incredibly foolish attempt ot the 
Chancellor to induce Great Britain to forsake France, by promis- 
ing on the 29th of July that in case of victory Germany would 
take no French territory, but only the French colonies—two days 
later, on the Ist of August, he improved this offer by stating that 
Germany might guarantee ‘the integrity of France and her 
colonies’-~and to tolerate the invasion of Belgium against a 
promise that Germany would evacuate the country at the end of 
the war. They show that the German Foreign Office, which, 
under Bismarck’s control, was the best organised and best 
informed Foreign Office in the world, has, under the personal 
government of William the Second and under the nominal con- 
trol of a bureaucrat unacquainted with diplomacy, become a 
byword for incapacity, confusion, and ignorance among the 
world’s diplomats. The three contradictory explanations of 
Germany’s reasons for invading Belgium are due either to the 
fact that the Foreign Office gave one explanation, while the 
Emperor gave totally different instructions without informing 
the Foreign Office, or to the fact that the Emperor himself, 
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within a few hours, three times changed his mind as to the 
explanation which should be given. The German Ambassadors 
are appointed by the Emperor. They owe their position rather 
to favour than to merit, and they have learned that they will 
fare best if they report not what is true, but what exalted circles 
desire to hear. Of course there are exceptions to the rule. Tt 
is believed that Prince Lichnowsky did his best to enlighten 
Berlin as to Great Britain’s attitude; but in the misinformation 
supplied by her diplomatic representatives lies probably the reason 
of Germany’s endeavour to induce Great Britain and Belgium 
to abandon their most vital interests without a stroke, by ridi- 
culous and palpably insincere promises. 

Napoleon taught: ‘A la guerre, les trois-quarts sont des 
affaires morales; la balance des forces réelles n’est que pour un 
-autre quart.” The German soldiers will scarcely fight with 
the same enthusiasm and determination on behalf of Austria’s 
quarrel with Servia as when they fought in 1870 for securing 
Germany’s longed-for unity, and for reconquering two ancient and 
beloved German provinces, the loss of which was deplored in 
innumerable poems and stories. A modern State has no right to 
ask the citizens to lay down their lives unless it be in a good 
and a national cause. A war, to be conducted successfully, must 
be, as Bismarck has told us in his Memoirs, a popular war, and 
the present war is as unpopular in Germany as it is popular in 
France and Russia. It is quite possible that the German soldiers 
will fight half-heartedly. Bad diplomacy and a bad case do not 
encourage good fighting. Before long Germany may have to act 
on the defensive. 

By her natural configuration Germany is very strong for 
defence. Three broad and deep rivers, running from South to 
North, the Rhine, Weser and Elbe, hamper an invader, and all 
the important crossings of the Rhine are strongly fortified. Be- 
sides, several important mountain chains intervene between the 
French frontier and Berlin. Towards Russia, Germany is level, 
but the country is easily defendable, because innumerable lakes, 
swamps and forests impede the advance of large armies, and the 
principal roads and railways through the lake region are domin- 
ated by powerful fortifications. Unless the German army should 
absolutely collapse in consequence of a smashing initial defeat, 
the war may be long drawn out. If the fortune of war should 
fluctuate, the campaign may last about six months, and possibly 
longer. 

Although Germany no longer actually feeds herself, although, 
after the United Kingdom, she is the largest importer of food, 
she can resist almost indefinitely as far as food is concerned. 
She produces about nine tenths of her bread corn, and the re- 
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maining tenth can be replaced by potatoes and sugar, of which 
she has a huge surplus. By reducing the production of potato- 
spirit and of beer, she can accumulate a huge reserve store of 
potatoes and barley. As she imports scarcely any meat, her meat 
supply is ample, but she may experience a shortage of fodder. 
On the other hand, there should be a serious deficiency in butter, 
eggs, cheese, fish, coffee, tea, cocoa, and tobacco, of which she 
imports large quantities. 

While, even if the war lasts a year and longer, Germany will 
scarcely suffer from a shortage of the most necessary foods, her 
industries will suffer very severely through the cessation of her 
foreign trade and through shortage of coal and lack of imported 
raw materials, such as wool, cotton, silk, ore. Her people may 
also suffer from lack of coal, as the vast majority of the miners 
have been called into the army. So far the entire able-bodied 
population up to forty-five has been mobilised. If Germany 
should be invaded in force, she may call out all the able-bodied 
men from sixteen to sixty. Only about one tenth of Germany’s 
foreign trade is carried on with Austria-Hungary and her neutral 
neighbours, while approximately nine tenths are carried on with 
her antagonists and with the countries oversea. The war may 
well result in the destruction of Germany’s manufacturing indus- 
tries, shipping and foreign trade, and in the general impoverish- 
ment of the people. 

If Germany should be defeated, her political and economic 
position will become a very serious one. She will probably be 
deprived of large territories in the East, West, and North. She 
will certainly lose to France Alsace-Lorraine, the iron-ore beds 
of which are indispensable to her magnificent iron and steel trade, 
which is by far the largest German industry. Possibly the French 
will claim all German territory up to the Rhine. Germany may 
lose Schleswig-Holstein with Kiel and the Kiel Canal to Den- 
mark, who owned these provinces until 1864, while Heligoland 
and Borkum and her colonies may fall to Great Britain. Lastly, 
the Czar has announced his intention to reconstitute the ancient 
kingdom of Poland, placing it under Russian protection. That 
measure would deprive Germany of a vast district in the East. 
It would deprive her of part of Silesia and of the important 
harbours of Dantzig and Kénigsberg, the most Prussian of all 
Prussian towns, in which the princes of the house of Hohen- 
zollern have been crowned. That loss of territory would reduce 
the distance separating Berlin from the nearest point on the 
Russian frontier from 180 miles to about ninety miles. Berlin 
would be within a few days’ march of the Russian army. 

Germany’s manufacturing industries, Germany’s shipping 
and Germany's foreign trade may never recover from the war. 
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When the war is over, and especially if it is at all protracted, 
much of the German business will have fallen into foreign hands, 
In addition impoverished Germany may have to pay to the victors 
an indemnity compared with which that paid by France would 
appear a trifle. Before the war the German Press threatened 
that if France should support Russia she would, at the end of 
the war, have to pay, as an indemnity, not £200,000,000 as in 
1871, but £2,000,000,000. Such a sum may be exacted from 
Germany by her opponents should they be victorious. Poverty 
combined with high taxation does not afford a congenial soil to 
the manufacturing industries. In the countries of her anta- 
gonists, France, Belgium, Great Britain, and Russia, German 
business men have acquired huge interests, and these also will in 
part be lost. The war may totally destroy the great industrial 
position which Germany has acquired during the past three or 
four decades. It may convert Germany from a wealthy into 
a poverty-stricken land, and the Germans may be compelled to 
emigrate by the million to the United States and the British 
Colonies in the same way in which the Irish emigrated after the 
Potato Famine of 1846. The outlook for Germany would be 
terrible. 

The war may jeopardise, and perhaps destroy, not only the 
entire life work of Bismarck and part of that of Frederick the 
Great, it may not only impoverish Germany very greatly, but it 
may also damage Germany’s good name for generations. With the 
same ruthlessness with which her diplomats, following the prin- 
ciples of Machtpolitik, have disregarded the sacredness of treaties, 
making Germany’s advantage their only law, her soldiers have 
disregarded the written laws of war, and, what is worse, the 
unwritten law of humanity. According to numerous accounts, 
the German-soldiers have bombarded open and undefended towns, 
wantonly burned down villages, killed wounded soldiers and peace- 
ful inhabitants of both sexes, and executed all Belgian civilians 
caught with arms in their hands, although, according to Article 2 
of the Regulations respecting the Laws and Customs of War, 
signed at The Hague on the 18th of October 1907 by Germany 
herself : 

The inhabitants of a territory not under occupation who, on the approach 
of an enemy, spontaneously take up arms to resist the invading troops 
without having had time to organise themselves in accordance with Article 1, 


shall be regarded as belligerents if they carry arms openly, and if they 
respect the laws and customs of war. 


Though many of the accounts published may be untrue, there 
is bound to be a considerable substratum of truth. By these 
actions and by the infliction of crushing fines upon Liége and 
Brussels, the German Government is not weakening resistance, 
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but increasing the bitterness and determination of its opponents, 
and it is doing irremediable harm to the reputation of the race 
throughout the world. Besides, the German people may reap a 
hundredfold the harvest of hatred which its government is sowing. 
Its action in Belgium and France may lead to fearful reprisals in 
Germany, and the war may assume the character of a Balkan 
butchery unless the Germans change their methods. 

The question now arises whether the docile Germans will 
bear their misfortunes patiently, or whether they will rebel 
against the crowned criminal who has brought about their misery. 
A revolt is possible, and it may take a twofold shape. Con- 
ceivably the Southern States might, after a serious defeat of the 
German army, detach themselves from Prussia, refusing to fight 
any longer for the German Emperor. The Empire may be dis- 
solved. The unenthusiastic speech made by the King of Bavaria 
in support of the war is ominous. The secession of the Southern 
States would no doubt be encouraged by the French army. 
On the other hand, it is possible that there would be a 
general rising of the people against their rulers. The great 
majority of Germans are dissatisfied with their form of govern- 
ment. A well-educated people does not like to be governed like 
children. An absolutism thinly disguised by parliamentary forms 
is tolerable only as long as it is successful, and as the people are 
prosperous. The vast majority of the Germans are Liberals, 
Radicals, and Socialists. This majority has at present, as I 
showed in my article, ‘ Autocratic and Democratic Germany— 
the Lesson of Zabern,’ published in this Review last February, 
no influence whatever upon the government and policy of the 
country. But failure of the Government in the present war would 
make absolute government impossible in Germany. If Germany 
should experience a serious defeat, she may either become a 
strictly limited monarchy on the English model, or a republic. 
As both the Emperor and the Crown Prince are equally respon- 
sible for the crime of the present war, it may well happen that 
the German people will refuse to be ruled any longer by the 
Hohenzollerns. The rise of a German republic is certainly within 
the limits of possibility. 

Germany may be greatly reduced in size, and may become 
much impoverished, but the German race will not die. Great- 
ness will return to it, and adversity may prove its salvation. The 
character of the German nation has been warped and distorted by 
the military-bureaucratic régime, which has educated the people 
to the worship of militarism and of brute force. A free, self- 
governing German people would probably again take a leading 
place among the nations of the world. Feudal and militarist 
Germany may be replaced by a German democracy, which will 
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take its place side by side with Great Britain and the United 
States. The dream of an alliance of the three great Germanic 
States may come true. 

The brunt of the war falls on the German people. Their 
sufferings will be terrible, especially when the Russian hosts are 
in their midst ; and they deserve our sympathy, for they are guilt- 
less of the war. They were forced and driven into it. They were, 
and are still, deceived and misinformed by their Government- 
controlled Press. All who wish to treat Germany justly should 
carefully differentiate between the governing classes and the 
masses of the people. 

Those who are guilty of the greatest crime of the last hundred 
years deserve the sternest punishment. If defeated, the Emperor 
may seek and find death on the field of battle. He may 
endeavour to flee his country, or he may be made a prisoner by 
his opponents. However, he should certainly not be allowed to 
lead a life of ease and luxury either in Germany or in another 
land. The colossal war which he has brought about is not only 
a crime against the German nation, but a crime against civilisa- 
tion, against mankind, and the wronged nations should sit in judg- 
ment upon him. The German Emperor has claimed that he is 
responsible to God alone. Let the people of Germany and her 
antagonists show him that a criminal, however exalted and how- 
ever boastful, is not only responsible to God and to history for 
his crimes, but is also responsible to the generation to which 
he has brought death and sorrow. If, as appears at present, 
he has deliberately brought about'a war which will probably devour 
a million human lives, merely in order to avoid ridicule and to 
save his prestige and soiled reputation, his crime against all man- 
kind is so great that his fate should not be left to the German 
nation. He should be judged by the nations he has wronged, and 
should be treated as a criminal to the end of his days, together 
with his partners and advisers in the crime. 

The consequences of a great defeat may be serious to Germany, 
but they will be still more serious to Austria-Hungary. Except 
for her 3,500,000 Poles and her Frenchmen and Danes, Germany 
is homogeneous, but Austria-Hungary is not. Of the 53,000,000 
people dwelling in Austria-Hungary, only 12,000,000 are Germans, 
and only 8,000,000 are bona-fide Magyars, while about 30,000,000 
are Slavs. If the reconstitution of Poland should take place, 
Austria-Hungary would lose her 5,000,000 Poles to the new 
kingdom. In addition she may lose her 3,500,000 Ruthenians 
to the Russians, to whom they are related, she . may 
lose her 5,000,000 Serbs to Servia, her 3,000,000 Rou- 
manians to Roumania, and her 1,000,000 Italians to Italy. 
Every neighbour of Austria-Hungary has a claim upon 4 
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of that country on the ground of nationality. A 
serious defeat of Austria-Hungary might lead not merely to 
its territorial diminution but to its partition. We may see arise 
in Eastern Europe a kingdom of Poland, with 20,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, a kingdom of Roumania with 10,000,000, and a kingdom 
of Servia with 10,000,000. The Emperor of Austria may con- 
tinue to rule over a few fragments of his State which at one time 
dominated the world, but it is possible that a great defeat would 
lead not only to the end of the Hohenzollern monarchy, but also 
to that of the Hapsburgs. 

The present war will be enormously costly in lives and 
property. Directly and indirectly it costs per month about 
600,000,000/., an amount almost as large as our gigantic national 
debt. But this enormous expenditure of blood and money will 
not, it is to be hoped, be all lost. This war, should Great Britain 
and her allies be successful, would have the most far-reaching 
results. It has- solved the Irish question, and it should bring 
about the unification of the British Empire. It should give an 
enormous impetus to British industry and trade, and stimulate the 
growth of the Dominions. Other nations also would greatly 
benefit. France would once more become la grande nation, and 
Russia, by freeing Poland, seems to be starting on a path which 
may gradually lead her through constitutionalism to federalism. 
Lastly, it must not be forgotten that the war is not merely a war 
between two groups of nations, but between two political systems 
and two political philosophies. It is a war between democracy and 
feudalism, between human freedom and military absolutism, 
between liberty and force, between right and might. It will 
decide whether the world will become Prussian or Anglo-Saxon, 
militarist or free, whether it will be ruled by the gospel of force or 
by the gospel of right. If the forces of militarism and of feudalism 
should be defeated, it will mean the dawn of a new era. A 
victory of the Entente Powers would free the world of the incubus 
of militarism, it would secure the pre-eminence of the Anglo- 
Saxon nations for centuries, it might lead to a general disarma- 
ment among nations, and it would certainly lead to a reduction 
of the armies and navies. Probably not for many decades should 
we see another great war. A victory of the Entente Powers would 
set free many European nations which were arbitrarily cut up and 
despotically ruled. After the war the world would be freer and 


happier than it had ever been before. 
J. ELLIs BARKER. 
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‘OUI VIVE?? ‘FRANCE QUAND MEME’ 
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BEFORE THE BATTLES 


I tert Paris this year two days before the end of the Caillaux 
case, and in less than fifteen hours I found myself in an unfre- 
quented little place in East Switzerland, so still and quiet that 
it seemed impossible there should be such things as Law Courts, 
forensis strepitus, and the buzz of the daily press. Yet, the 
weather having turned wet, I was thrown back upon the great 
diversion of the modern man, and looked for newspapers. A little 
woman at the station—so silent and indifferent that I thought 
her deaf and dumb—sold stationery and fruit, and in a safe corner 
at the back of her stall kept a little pile of Swiss, French and 
German newspapers with which she always seemed to part reluc- 
tantly, and which she apparently chose so as to discourage cus- 
tomers. There was generally one Paris paper, but it never was 
the one you had seen on your previous visit, and if you asked 
for the Journal the little vendor shrugged her thin shoulders 
and disclosed the title of the Echo de Paris. 

Tt was at that stall that on Thursday, the 30th of July, look- 
ing over the Tribune de Genéve for news of the Caillaux case, 
I was roused from my reading by another Frenchman who was 
looking over the Journal de Genéve, and invited to shift my atten- 
tion from the Caillaux case to the Servian War. The gentleman, 
seeing that I looked surprised, drew out of his pocket a telegram 
which he handed me. It was from some financial firm, and 
warned the person addressed to keep ready for an immediate 
recall. ‘Nonsense,’ I said. Bourse gentlemen cultivate 
timorousness, and the peaceful scene around us invited serenity. 

The next day, going back to the same place, I met the same 
gentleman with another telegram sticking out of his pocket. ‘I 
am called home,’ he said, ‘and you had better not stay long here: 
Swiss mobilisation -will be announced in a few hours, and the 
Germans must be mobilising now.’ 
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A few hours later I saw him taking the train back to Paris 
with his daughters, and the carriages were crowded with people 
probably coming back from the Tyrol. These were alarming signs, 
and I made up my mind to get hold of a newspaper early the next 
day and find out if the Germans were really mobilising. Mean- 
while, it occurred to me that I should do well to get rid of the 
paper money I had, and I took a train to the little town on the 
other side of the lake. An old woman who sold carved wood gave 
me gold for fifty francs, and the people at a Gasthaus gave me 
silver for the same amount. Then I went the rounds of all the 
hotels, chemists, bookshops, hairdressers, bicycle repairers, etc., 
without being able to obtain a franc. People looked kind and 
wise, and assured me that no doubt I could get change next 
door. Eventually I took in the people at the post-office by sending 
a postal order to myself and getting the change for the note I 
gave ; but, taken in as they were, I could see they were not duped, 
and I began to feel a great desire of being in places where life 
would be as usual. It seemed a weird phenomenon that in such 
a sequestered district the vaguest rumour of a war should scare 
gold out of sight in a minute in that way. 

On getting back to the little station I found the Swiss mobilisa- 
tion placard on the wall ; men from the village were standing on 
the platform with guns and knapsacks, and the station-master had 
already assumed a military air, which befitted him very well. 


The next day the little newswoman at the station placed in 
my hand, almost without my asking her,a German paper, on the 
first page of which I read that Germany was actually mobilising. 
The station-master, whom I interviewed about carriages direct to 
Paris, told me that Swiss mobilisation was already complete, but 
he could not tell what would happen on the other side of the 
frontier. 

It was no brag. The Swiss had mobilised in less than a day. 
Their trains ran with the well-trained air and the easy prompti- 
tude which give them the appearance of perfect servants. There 
were pickets of infantry outside every station and sentries all 
along the line, but that was the only indication of something 
unusual; order and punctuality prevailed where they were 
expected, and the happiness of a wonderful summer day lay 
light and gay over lake and mount. At some junction before 
reaching Zurich a German tourist and his wife got in. The 
woman was in tears, the man laughed and talked nervously. He 
was a kind-looking burgher from Baden, of nearly fifty, whom 
a telegram from the military authorities had reached just as he 
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was going out for a climbing expedition. We had some con- 
versation. The poor man was evidently bewildered and at a loss 
for an explanation that would make war with anybody something 
else than an absurdity. 

When we reached Bale we were told that the train which had 
brought us a few days before across Alsace-Lorraine did not run 
any more, there were German sentries a few hundred yards from 
us, and the station, which at all times looks unpleasantly inter- 
national, had a stiff aloofness about it. All the same we left in 
due time for the frontier vid Porrentruy and Delle, and the train 
pushed actively westwards, reaching and leaving the garrisoned 
stations exactly according to schedule. The late afternoon was 
of rare beauty, with a stately west and a moon, and, it being 
Saturday evening, the church bells every now and then pealing 
above the rumbling of the train as we passed the villages between 
Deleinont and Glovelier. 

A little distance before reaching the frontier the train stopped 
and there was some fumbling, then it moved very slowly into 
Delle, the first French station. So far, I had only thought of 
war as a possibility which universal mobilisation might rapidly 
transform into a fact. The moment I saw the familiar French 
uniform I jumped out and asked : ‘Have we mobilised?’ ‘Oui, 
monsieur, 4 cing heures.’ The man was busy about his work and 


apparently indifferent, but as I could not help exclaiming : ‘ Mais 
alors c’est la guerre!’ the strange smile that I was to see on so 
many French faces the next day brightened up his face as he 
answered ‘ Ah! pour ¢& oui, c’est la guerre!’ 


We waited a long time wondering whether we were to change 
carriages or not, and whether the Customs examination would 
take place as usual. No officer appeared and finally the train 
moved out with just a fresh engine. There were foreigners in 
my compartment, people about whose nationality you could not 
be sure, half Swiss, half Italian, with a dash of something else 
indefinable. They began to make remarks about the difference 
between the wonderful order and regularity we had seen so far 
and the general easy-going appearance of things the moment we 
had reached the frontier. They were particularly shocked at 
the suppression of the Customs examination. ‘No method, no 
order,’ they went on repeating, and then those long lamenta- 
tions about French inferiorities in which jealousy relieves itself 
hypocritically. Gradually, however, the conversation diverged 
to business and money-making, until the whole party joined in 
a speech they repeated with enthusiasm like a chorus: ‘ Ah! but 
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there is no place where you can make money as easily as in 
France ! ’ 

I thought it proper then to insert a few remarks which changed 
the subject at oncé, and gradually silence set in. I was longing 
for the appearance of Belfort, where I felt sure the first signs of 
the mobilisation would be visible, and the heavy train moved 
slowly. At last, however, we reached a darkish station: that 
was Belfort, and the platforms, instead of offering the scene of 
animation I had expected, were almost empty. I craned my 
neck outside, looking everywhere for indications, no matter how 
slight, of a preparation. I could see nothing. Lure station 
the same. Vesoul the same. It was then almost midnight, 
but the buffet boy was wheeling his refreshments down the plat- 
form. I could wait no longer. I called him, and said to him, 
almost as if he were the responsible person, ‘ How is this? The 
Swiss stations are already full of soldiers, and here we do not 
see one.’ The boy looked doubtfully at me for one second, then 
jumping on to the footboard he whispered in my ear ‘ All gone; 
the whole garrison gone to the frontier this morning, everything 
in perfect order ; reservists will be here to-morrow early.’ I could 
have hugged that boy. I sat down again and fell asleep till the 
end of the short night. 

The coolness of early dawn woke me up. Langres had been 
passed, and a bright canopy of pink cloudlets spread. over the 
supernaturally quiet landscape. I had hardly begun to look out- 
side, when on the top of the bank I saw a soldier with his gun 
on his shoulder and perfectly motionless. Then we passed under 
a bridge, and there were more soldiers at each end; then more 
sentries at frequent intervals, most of them in uniform, some of 
them in plain clothes with just the mobilisation brassard round 
their left arm, but all soldierly-looking, and the Lébel made longer 
on their shoulder by the bayonet full of meaning. 

The spontaneous impulse was to exchange greetings with them, 
but all the time I was trying to realise that which seemed as yet 
a sort of dream. So this was war, war about which so much 
had been said that at last it had become a sort of metaphysical 
possibility, always spoken of, never coming. These men, these 
sentries, all of them between thirty-five and forty-five, were not 
there on manceuvres, but in grim earnest. They looked down 
the line, it is true, but surely their whole soul inclined their ears 
to the right, im the direction of the rising sun, towards the fields 
which would be soon full of millions of men, and where the 
old quarrel so often obscured, so often transformed, but never for- 
gotten, was to be settled at last. The whole time my imagina- 
tion painted the letters of the word war, in English, not in French, 
because the shorter word is more formidable across the peaceful 
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expanse of blue sky, but an undercurrent of an instinct more 
powerful than imagination made me long to be one of those men 
with a loaded gun in my hands. 

Shortly before five we reached Chaumont, and there the 
imaginative effort was so powerfully helped that it became super- 
fluous. We had only to keep our eyes open. The station was 
full of officers of all ages and grades, of army doctors dragging 
their long, narrow boxes, of bands of reservists in their Sunday 
clothes, all looking so neat and decent, carrying a modest valise or 
the humbler bundle fastened evidently by the wife’s hand. I 
cannot forget two figures: one of an elderly officer with the 
gentlest expression I ever saw on a man’s face, and the other 
of a young sub-lieutenant, the son of one of my best friends, now 
dead, whose attention I could not attract as he went up and down 
the station. At intervals long trains would come down crowded 
with more reservists, or occasionally with detachments from regi- 
ments in the Armée Active, and the sight was wonderful. While 
my literary mind was fighting with images and notions, all these 
simple men were possessed of only one thought, and it was visible 
in their expression. They, like the officers who filled the station, 
were evidently not exactly thinking, but doing one thing and 
behaving like people engrossed by one absorbing interest. They 
would cheer back when we cheered them, but there was no excite- 
ment in their appearance ; they did not sing, they did not bustle; 
they were all anxious to be where they had to be; ready to do 
what they had to do, they minded their own business. What a 
contrast between them and the rowdy bands of 1870, with descrip- 
tions of which my childhood was sickened ! 

We waited a long time, until the station became empty and 
then filled again several times, until every train that came down 
had moved out, and then our endless chain of carriages—quite 
a third of a mile in length—was suffered to proceed, but it was 
only for a short distance. At each small junction more trains 
would come down, filled with the same resolute and smiling faces. 
Everlastingly we heard the same good-natured joke : ‘Ah! mais, 
ce n’est pas de ce cété 14 qu’il faut aller,’ with an accompanying 
nod eastwards. Our train lay neglected on the metals, sometimes 
for long hours; the nondescripts in my compartment would occa- 
sionally ask when we should start: the men answered that the 
station-master was now an officer who minded exclusively the 
military trains : one could go to the buffets and help himself and 
pay or not pay, nobody took any notice. Gradually a sort of re- 
velation dawned upon me : no papers had come from Paris to meet 
us as usual, but I realised that politics, so ardent in them a few 
days before, would have disappeared ; a vague notion of govern- 
ment as something stronger and better than it had a right to be 
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still subsisted, but vague and remote; the ordinary course of 
civilisation had stopped and gone back in a few hours to its 
most elemental stage ; our train, our money, our affairs, had ceased 
to be of any importance, the multiform and infinitely variegated 
appearance of modern life had been suddenly simplified, there was 
only one thing: the tribe, the peuplade, looking after its own 
interest, which was that of all and of everyone, and the rest shift- 
ing as it could in that enormous transformation. 


We reached Paris on Sunday, Ist of August, about half-past 
eight, twenty-six hours after leaving Bale. The sunset flushed 
the eyots of tall houses in the suburbs as we passed through, 
and almost at every window people waved their handkerchiefs 
gaily. The Gare de l'Est was a very desert—no porters, no 
guards, no soldiers. I wheeled my luggage along the endless 
train in a truck which nobody defended against me, and issued 
out. The Boulevard de Strasbourg outside was more crowded 
than ever, and the crowd was gay, animated, and electrified as 
at a popular féte. But something had completely changed the 
ordinary appearance of this quarter; where, as a rule; cars, 
"buses, fiacres, and vehicles of all descriptions fill the eye and 
ear, there was only a rustling mass of men and women, and 
the absence of all sounds above the monotonous whisper was 
startling. Inside the railings two or three fiacres, over which 
a score of our fellow-passengers were bidding as at an auction, 
were all the signs of traffic. 

I went down into the Metro station. It was crowded too, 
but no trains rushed in and out, and I had to wait twenty 
minutes to get one. The Collége Stanislas, where I went, was 
@ vast solitude. It was vacation, of course, and rather late for 
collegiate regularity, but more than fifty of the servants had 
already left for their regiments or depots, and only a few shadows 
were to be seen in the insufficiently lit courtyards. 

The next day was Monday, but life appeared sluggish or 
sparse—many shops shut, the banks ajar with endless queues 
of people waiting outside. I followed one at the door of the 
Crédit Lyonnais. Most of the men who stood there were to 
march in the afternoon or within three or four days, but they 
did not speak of the trivial fact; it only became known by 
accidental references in the conversation, general from one end 
to the other. I was surprised and delighted at the firmness of 
the women. Most of them of course had near relations involved 
in the war, but they talked in the same businesslike tone as the 
men. The atmosphere was distinctly cheerful. It was only in 
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the afternoon that I met, at a tobacconist’s, with a poor woman, 
poor in health too, who sat in absolute misery. Since then 
I have come across another, but they were the only two, and 
on the contrary I have seen many whose conversation showed 
that their simple courage was nothing short of heroism. 

The same day I witnessed the sack of five or six of the 
Maggi milk-shops. It was conducted in a judicial and, of its 
kind, orderly spirit, in pure anger at what was regarded as 
spying, and I noticed, in some surprise at myself, that these 
executions seemed perfectly natural. I did not stop once to 
give more than a passing glance at the scene. 


It has long been taken for granted that Belgium was to be 
invaded by the German armies, and in consequence the little 
town in the North of France where I was born, where my nearest 
relations are, and where I am now writing, less than fifty miles 
from the probable scene of action, being right in the middle of 
the gap known as ‘la trouée des Ardennes,’ must be on the 
passage of the armies. The thought made me particularly 
anxious to get back with as little delay as possible. I spent two 
days in Paris trying to get a permit enabling me to take a 
military train. I crossed and recrossed the city many times on 
a bicycle without any result, never succeeding even in getting 
near the Gare du Nord, which was barricaded and unapproach- 
able. But these apparently fruitless steps brought me in contact 
with numberless people, all in the right spirit, and gave me 
opportunities to see scenes which were worth seeing. I witnessed 
the return of the German Ambassador after his last interview 
with M. Viviani, and can testify to the perfect self-control of 
the Parisians on his passage; I saw the headquarter staff taking 
leave of the Minister at the War Office; and, what pleased me 
more than anything else, I saw everybody at the English Embassy 
beaming with delight at the prospect of the declaration of war. 

After being sent from the War Office to the Ministry of the 
Interior and thence to the Préfecture de Police, where they 
advised me to go back to the War Office, I made up my mind and 
gave up this wild-goose chase. I had a bicycle; I fastened two 
bags upon it and struck out of Paris by the rue d’ Allemagne, 
buying newspapers as I went with the thought that they were the 
last news I could hope to get for several days. I passed through 
the zone in the north-east suburb, every name of which recalls 
some event in the war of 1870, and finally got on the long 
Maubeuge road. Some time after dusk I was stopped by a post 
of soldiers a few miles before reaching Dammartin, and, having 
no passport, of which no mention was made in Paris, I should 
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have been ignominiously sent back where I came from had I not 
had in my pocket a letter from Sir Henry Austin Lee, which a 
very intelligent sergeant read and promptly transformed into a 
passport. These good people took me to dinner at their inn, 
where I supped, slept, and breakfasted admirably for three francs 
and a half. The soldiers were all men from La Villette market, 
and I have met many so-called cultivated people far inferior to 
these butchers. I was amazed at their knowledge of commercial 
and political Paris, at their intelligence of the causes of the war, 
and at their perfectly civilised though military way of considering 
it. Once more I saw how evidently this contest is the fight of 
civilisation against barbarism. 

The next morning I left for Soissons, riding about seventy 
kilométres and not meeting ten people on the way. The country 
in all its summer beauty was incredibly still, and I remember 
stopping near the edge of the Retz forest on hearing a far-away 
mowing-machine. Clearly all the men were gone already and 
probably were going ahead of me towards the frontier. 

In fact, when I reached Soissons, the most quiet of cathedral 
towns in ordinary times, I found it choke-full of soldiers. The 
hotel, where I was too glad to find a bed, was entirely occupied 
by reserve officers, whose talk was a treat. They could not find 
sufficient expressions for their admiration of the mobilisation, the 
wonderful success of all this method, the spirit of the men, etc. 
It may not be recorded elsewhere that where the authorities 
expected 250 reservists the full number of each unit, 375, had 
been frequently attained. I was shown two elderly chaps who, 
being found unfit, had insisted on working with the maitre 
armurier and had already made three thousand sabre hooks 
between them. 

North of Soissons the solitude ceased, and I constantly met 
long files of horses on their way from their farms to the next 
garrison towns. Every two or three miles I was stopped and 
severely cross-examined, and I began to feel the atmosphere of 
secrecy which so near the front keeps me even to-day in com- 
plete ignorance of what is going on there. My great wish was 
to know whether on arriving I should not find this countryside 
militarily occupied, and I could only obtain a clear answer to my 
question five miles before my destination. Even children, if they 
happen to have heard or seen anything definite, will only answer 
in the vaguest manner. 


Yesterday a man on a bicycle informed me that in the next 
village he had seen several detachments which evidently were on 
their way to this place. I was shocked. If they were coming 
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this way they were turning their backs on the frontier and 
what did it mean? I jumped on my bicycle and rode off 
under the scorching sun. As I drew near the village I heaved 
a sigh of relief. I could see distinctly the tall figures 
of dark men on horseback and they were moving towards the 
frontier. Shortly afterwards I was near the scene. The 
church bells were pealing a thundering welcome, and on each 
side of the road the village people were standing. Nobody said 
a word, but as the men filed—a most interesting procession of © 
Zouaves, artillery, Turcos, and Algerian tirailleurs—arms were 
raised from deep baskets to the saddles or to the vans, and eggs, 
fruit, chocolate, glasses of light, cool wine were pressed in mute 
supplication upon the men. I had never before seen people in the 
act of giving wearing the expression of beggars. Poor girls who had 
run barefooted to the road gave flowers where they could give 
nothing else. Ahead of everybody the priest who had set the 
bells ringing distributed medals into ready hands, and the tawny 
Turcos, Mussulman as they were, beamed and grinned gratitude. 
It was a great scene in its simplicity. A bearded man on the 
kerb alone shouted greetings. ‘ My son,’ he said, ‘is in Morocco, 
just like those black Turcos, but he is coming back, he is coming 


back to fight here!’ 
ERNEST DIMNET. 


(11) 


THE RISING GENERATION IN FRANCE: DOES IT SHOW A 
MODIFICATION IN THE NATIONAL TEMPERAMENT? 


Is this a proper time to discuss this question? As there are no 
parties in France at the present moment, there is in the same 
way hardly any difference between the young man who went from 
his barracks to the front with the resolute calmness which those 
who witnessed it can never forget, and the reservist of thirty-five 
to forty-five who marched, when the bells announced the mobilisa- 
tion, as if he were a young man and not the father of a family. 
Yet, the war is only the crowning incident in the transformation 
of France which I have at various times endeavoured to point 
out; it will have an end; after a time things will resume their 
course in the old direction, and then, I feel confident, it will 
appear that what I am going to say, every detail of which had 
been determined in my mind long before the war broke out, will 
be found to be as judicial as it was in my power to make it, and 
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will help in understanding French life when it ceases to be some- 
thing else than a struggle for its preservation. 


It is generally admitted that the change in the national spirit 
brought about by the Tangier awakening is more visible in the 
rising generation—the men between eighteen and twenty-five— 
than in its predecessor, and some people maintain that this change 
is so marked that it amounts to a modification in the traditional 
temperament of the French. We shall investigate the change 
and discuss the so-called modification. 

First of all, is there really a contrast between the generation 
which arose towards 1870 and its offspring? Yes, un- 
doubtedly ; but so much has been written on this contrast that 
a great deal that is born of words has already taken the place of 
plain truth, and one feels on one’s guard. 

To begin with the doomed period, the much despised last 
decade of the nineteenth century, it is too often judged from the 
celebrated preface to Le Disciple, in which Bourget, in 1889, 
divided contemporary youth into two sections: one consisting of 
the brutally cynical, and the other of refined if enervated nihilists. 
This preface is an estimable piece of rhetoric, but it is rhetorical 
from beginning to end, and, as is invariably the case with unduly 
successful rhetoric, it has begotten an immense progeny of mere 
words. It is true that there were brutal cynics and dainty Revolu- 
tionists among the young men of those days, but were they a 
majority? Is it not better to say that they represented that 
portion of young Frenchmen who, being either professional writers 
or abstractions from contemporary novels—those of Daudet, for 
instance—might be classed as merely literary matter? 

It has been the pleasant lot of the present writer to see a 
great deal of French youth from the year 1890. These young 
men were mostly fervid and enthusiastic, as fortunately young 
men will be. We did see some specimens of effete aristocracy 
or wealth, we occasionally heard brutal assertions concerning the 
use of life, and I knew two perfect samples of the pretty affecta- 
tion which was then called Buddhism and turned a boy of twenty- 
two into a sort of indulgent old man ; but these were exceptions. 
The fact is that there was no object for popular passion, no definite 
ideal of any kind. Politics ran high, but they were hardly ever 
taken seriously, and a young man might spend the time between 
his leaving school at eighteen and his marrying at twenty-five 
without encountering any subject that really appealed to him. 
Some few individuals owed to their surroundings an interest in the 
campaigns of Drumont against the Jewish power, or of Barrés 
against Parliamentary corruption, or—this was my case—in the 
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evolution of the Church towards acceptance of modern conditions, 
and the ralliement advocated by Leo the Thirteenth; but they 
were very few, and the truth is that universal stagnation prevailed. 

Consequently, we may say that personal experience, even in 
the case of a man connected all his life with intellectual milieux 
and intelligent young men, provides us with very few positive 
data, and on the contrary with a great deal that is purely negative, 
So it was mostly through books and magazines, through the innu- 
merable manifestoes which aesthetic or ethical ‘schools ’ issued 
so freely, through inferences, in a word, from literary evidence, 
that we gathered anything about the restricted Parisian circles 
which are frequently offered us to-day as having given its tone 
to that period. 

Tolstoism was purely literary, and so was Buddhism, and no 
less so the Nietzscheism which appeared in the early works of 
Barrés, and the Socialism which we discover rather retrospectively 
in the books of Péguy. The cynicism of which Bourget complains 
did exist, no doubt, but in many cases it was created more than 
represented by the theatre, and thus was literary too. Young 
men were restless in default of something really mastering to give 
themselves to, and they tried all that came within reach with- 
out much conviction. We have heard many times that for several 
years Jaurés had great influence over the students at the Ecole 
Normale, and we find in fact that two or three of them found 
their way behind him into the Chamber and a few others into 
the Press. But read the recollections of Péguy to which I re- 
ferred above, you will feel immediately that the so-called Socialist 
wave was limited to the delight of a few lads in being distinguished 
by a famous orator, and magnified by the same delight in an un- 
conscionable manner. As much might be said of the influence 
of Paul Desjardins, or of Barrés in his first years, or of many 
a man who seemed to be a man at the time—for instance, Ernest 
Lajeunesse—and is at present hardly a name. 

The average young men of the declining nineteenth century, 
therefore, were mostly what their fathers’ conversation and the 
tone of the age made them. Scientism ruling, they were far from 
all belief, but not averse to a vague mysticism ; Renan having been 
the great admiration of the generation before them, they affected 
a distinguished dilettantism, or a distinguished scepticism, or a 
distinguished nihilism—even Jules Lemaitre knew these affecta- 
tions ; peace seeming settled, they had a great contempt for war, 
and were above barbarism and Revanche; they were incredibly 
jealous of their liberty, but this was chiefly talk, as they con- 
sented readily enough to become officials, with no other liberty 
than that of shirking their work. In short, they were the pro- 
ducts of a time in which nothing decisive was taking place, either 
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in man’s thought or in his life: they had vague ideals, vague 
ideas, and a vague though frequently expressed disgust of it all, 
which sounded more like cynicism than surfeit, but was in reality 
surfeit. 

Against this description we should now place the portrait of 
the contemporary young man. It ought to be easily drawn as 
the model is before our eyes, but we are confronted with the same 
difficulty which stood in our way with respect to the foregoing 
generation : too much has been written already, too much is 
afirmed because it sounds logical, and we have to sift and criticise 
once more. In the course of the years 1912 and 1913 the news- 
papers and magazines were full of this Dauphin, the modern 
young man. Elderly gentlemen interviewed him day after day 
with that respectful eagerness which gives a somewhat silly 
appearance even to some letters written by Taine when the 
Dauphin was called Bourget; and the answers poured, decisive 
and confident, rather systematic too, with a dash of philosophy 
thrown over the facts. Many an interested reader must have con- 
cluded like M. Faguet in the Revue des Deux Mondes : yes, they 
are very well, but, by Jove, they are not modest. The fact is, 
they generally talk as if they were the masterpiece of their own 
hands. 

Of course, they are only the sons of their fathers, born under 
(morally) happier circumstances, and enjoying the privilege, 
which belongs to all happily born sons, of having no doubts about 
themselves. 

They certainly are sensible. You never hear them launch into 
fine speeches about the vague ideals which triumphed with the 
Dreyfusists. They are guarded and reserved in the presence of 
theories, they insist on being given chapter and verse about every- 
thing, and you see them boldly do a thing which was considered 
uneducated and almost ill-bred in 1895—viz. foresee conse- 
quences. They also have sober ideas about the rights of man, 
those rights of man the mention of which was formerly enough 
to throw down every barrier to individual freedom. They stand 
for duties and discipline. They take no nonsense from Socialism, 
and the tendency is so universal that you find it among the younger 
Syndicalists themselves. They respect the police, and despise 
indulgent jurymen ; in short, they are a great deal more reason- 
able than their own fathers, and Ludovic Halévy—the author 
of La Famille Cardinal, it is true—when he said that he stood 
rather in awe of his sons, was only in short advance of the times. 

But if you analyse the environment and circumstances in 
which this phenomenon took place, you will find that the fathers 
and tutors of these young men are largely responsible for it. 

No lad of eighteen ever took up the cudgels for wisdom, order, 
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restraint, and generally the .soberer virtues, unless he was made 
to love them, and it takes considerable eloquence to make him 
love them. But there seldom were more eloquent people than 
the fathers of these young fellows, because they were not only 
sincere but pathetic, and to a certain extent comical in their dis- 
appointments. If they had not so heartily believed in Liberty 
they would not have been so heartily tired of seeing Liberty never 
result in liberties. If they had not listened with complaisance 
to the florid speeches of Jaurés and his compeers they would have 
been less irresistible when they at last broke out into the ‘ words, 
words, words’ of perfect disgust. Perhaps if they had not been 
deluged with so much filthy literature they would not have had 
such a surfeit of it. As it was, they spoke with an admixture of 
surprise and discontent which a boy will invariably construe as 
akin to naiveté. Certainly there is a shade of contempt in the 
appreciation of the last years of the nineteenth century by the 
men who are now twenty-five, because they could not but feel 
certitudes where they saw their fathers only arrive at inferences. 

In the same way it took either genius or the best kind of 
Catholic education to resist the influence of Taine, or, above all, 
Renan, in the nineties, because determinism and scepticism were 
positively in the air. The vogue of a doctrine acts as a physical 
law. To-day our young men find that scientism is superannuated, 
determinism coarse, and scepticism provincial. They find that 
the fashionable philosophy taught by a non-Christian—there is 
something amiss in calling M. Bergson a Jew—adopted on all 
hands, and just enough contradicted by theologians not to appear 
immediately religious, is a vindication of spiritualism and free 
will, and indirectly a demonstration of a divine power ; it is inevit- 
able that they should without effort be all that was most difficult 
thirty years ago. 

Again, it is true that French education is still exaggeratedly 
literary ; and that, judging by the plans and methods recommended, 
often too by actual practice, it would seem as if every French 
boy were destined for the career of a writer, often of a playwright, 
or at least of a stage critic. But professors have changed all the 
same. They are no longer those whom Bourget knew in the 
Paris lycées, who never said a word to their boys outside the 
class, and during class never said a word that did not concern 
literature, and more or less overtly the literature of the day. The 
fallacy which placed true greatness exclusively in the power of 
feeling or imagination and expression is rapidly making way for 
something more broadly human and manful. The professors of 
to-day have not yet become what different conditions caused the 
professors of the seventeenth century to be : men who used the 
classics as a means and not an end, in the absolute certainty that 
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neither themselves nor, above all, their pupils, had one chance 
in ten thousand of ever printing a line. They still write a great 
deal, and the enormous amount of printed matter accumulating 
outside the school walls weighs upon their imagination and reacts 
on their speech, but they have served their time in the army 
and remember it with pleasure, and few are those who do not 
honestly realise that being comes before writing. The notion of 
a man as an intelligent will rather than a longing fantasy once 
more becomes familiar and banishes the opposite monstrosity. 

All this, being the atmosphere we breathe and take in quite 
naturally, cannot but have results, and the ‘ contemporary young 
man,’ if he is not all that he thinks and says of himself, is how- 
ever no fiction. 

As I said above, he is somewhat positive and trenchant about 
principles and is seldom decoyed into a discussion of the bases 
of individual or even social ethics. It seems as if in this respect 
the experience of his father had actually passed into his blood, 
as if he remembered the endless debates of twenty-five years 
ago, and had made up his mind that he has had quite 
enough. The purely academic attitude is a very rare excep- 
tion, an instance of which however I met with some time 
before the war. It was at the house of an engineer whose 
name was mentioned at the time of the Dreyfus Affair. A 
young professor of philosophy was there, a good-looking, smartly 
dressed man of twenty-eight, with an eager and yet cold expres- 
sion, which I could not at first make out. It was only as 
the conversation became more animated that I saw where the 
eagerness tended. This young philosopher was full of doubts, 
which is certainly not amiss in a philosopher, but he was dying 
to play them off, and gradually did so with an imperfectly dis- 
guised satisfaction which was very unpleasant in itself : in religion 
and morals, as well as politics, there was nothing he would not 
question. The sons of our host—three young men between 
eighteen and twenty-four—sturdy, whole-souled fellows, instantly 
fired up, not once deigning to discuss his arguments, which would 
not have been very difficult, but constantly reverting to the fact 
' that these hair-splittings were all very well in a room where 
nothing was going on except cigarette-smoking, but were worse 
than useless in the street. The difference in the point of view 
was vital, and the young philosopher looked curiously ana- 
chronistic. 

It is not surprising that the verbiage of mere politicians should 
be treated with contempt by the rising generation. The politician 
is regarded as not only intellectually but morally inferior, a man 
who drives a profitable though disreputable trade, and covers his 
dealings with patriotic pretences. Even a Gambetta would be 
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impossible to-day unless he preached exactly the reverse of Gam- 
betta’s doctrine—that is to say, did not see remedies in the success 
of a party. Young men no longer go to political meetings with 
no other immediate object than the return of a deputy : the very 
idea is enough to move either their laughter or their anger. The 
consequence is that political divisions among them are immaterial 
compared with what they were in 1880. If Dérouléde had died 
then, his funeral, instead of being attended by a hundred 
thousand men so united in the great patriotic idea that not one 
jarring cry was heard, would have been a riotous scene. If 
General Picquart had died before 1906 we should not have seen 
what took place at St. Cyr on the occasion of his funeral : permis- 
sion granted to the nine hundred cadets to attend the ceremony 
independently if they pleased, and not one taking advantage of it, 
because doing so would have looked like a decidedly political 
demonstration. 

The purely patriotic feeling has almost universally replaced 
political tendencies, and it is at present at least jealous and 
sensitive. The Sorbonne professors, having under the influence 
of M. Monod, and especially in the exaltation which accompanied 
the Dreyfus Affair, been unduly indulgent to Internationalism and 
insistently partial for German methods, are far from popular with 
their audiences. Men who a few years ago found no contradiction 
are frequently spoken of now as shamefaced Frenchmen, taken to 
task for their shortsighted erudition, and, which is worse, made 
to look as the representatives of a dead and not very honourable 
past. Students are still fond of going abroad, and, in fact, almost 
a majority of them manage to spend a year or two at some foreign 
university. But what a contrast between the impressions they 
publish and those of their seniors! The latter either wrote in the 
cold impersonal spirit of Taine or in that of Loti, at best in that 
of Bourget’s Sensations d’Oxford. All that rose in these produc- 
tions above mere poetic dilettantism was a regret of some oppor- 
tunity missed in France and envied where the writer found it. 
The point of view was invariably individualistic, and is apt to-day 
to look selfish or childish. The travelling impressions of students 
nowadays are still picturesque, but they would be ashamed of 
being nothing else, and in most cases they might be written not 
by men with a literary training and object, but by diplomatic or 
consular agents constantly bearing in mind the patriotic point 
of view or the European relations of France. Stendhal is much 
nearer these wideawake inquirers than Gobineau, and the German 
tendencies of the latter are probably responsible for the neglect 
in which he is already left. 

It is not surprising, and I need hardly refer to the fact, that the 
Tangier shock should have been felt more by young men than 
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by anybody else. I have said elsewhere how it affected even the 
working classes, and it is remarkable that the impulse which was 
then given had not lost any of its energy even before the outbreak 
of war. If you had had a chance, a few months ago, of inter- 
viewing a private soldier, you would have found not only that he 
accepted the prospect of serving three years without repining, but 
took a keen interest in the progress of the twenty-year-old recruits 
who joined his regiment at the end of 1913 : he evidently thought 
of war as a possibility of to-morrow, and was preoccupied in 
consequence. 

Matter-of-fact and business-loving as the richer classes have 
become, they have gladly taken on the military charges. You 
never hear the impatient jests of former days about the absurdity 
and uselessness of much that is done in the barracks. The great 
object ennobles all the mean details. There was something 
almost pitiful in a letter of Bernstein, the dramatist, admitting 
two or three years ago that he had not seen at twenty the great- 
ness of military servitude as he saw it now. A young man like 
Lieutenant Ernest Psichari, the grandson of Renan, giving up his 
career and exchanging his prospects for the life of a private in an 
African regiment, would have seemed a brainless madcap at the 
end of the nineteenth century: to-day he is a typical French- 
man. 

Even schoolboys have felt the universal influence and show it 
in their simple way. It seems yesterday that the present writer 
knew a boy of seventeen, the son of French parents, but brought 
up in America, who used to shake his head in polite disapproval 
whenever war was mentioned, and only excited amusement 
among the other boys. To-day he would be hooted out or, more 
probably, speedily converted. When the possibility of a war has 
been mentioned all professors have noticed those signs of interest 
about which an experienced man is never mistaken. 

All this is clear enough and certain enough. Owing to the 
experiences and disappointments of past years the Frenchman of 
to-morrow will be what the French have been throughout their 
history, excepting a short period evidently partaking of the nature 
of a disease, neither afraid of nor philosophically antagonistic 
to war, and probably inclined to it. A great deal that is said 
about this subject by men who are not young sounds rather boast- 
ful and bombastic, but it is only because they are not young. 
The same things said by their sons seem natural. These carry 
about with them a changed atmosphere. 

Tt is difficult to be as affirmative on a few other points 
which have been frequently discussed recently. MM. Tarde and 
Massis in their book, Les Jeunes Gens d’Aujourd’hui, say that 
the rising generation is purer and more moral than its prede- 
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cessor. It certainly stands a better chance, for literature is in- 
finitely less salacious than it used to be, philosophy is no longer a 
dissolvent, and the tone of conversation is improved : the insis- 
tence upon gauloiserie, which was the rule since the empty bril- 
liant days of the Second Empire, is now bad form, and that per- 
fectly Parisian type the fanfaron de vice looks provincial even in 
the country. But we have to be content with those appearances, 
which after all have generally been supposed to mirror with com- 
parative accuracy the real state of affairs, and possibly with the 
fact that young men have a tendency to marry earlier than was 
customary, as appears from University and Army statistics. 

The same ought to be said of the religious inclination of young 
men. There is no positive evidence that they are better Catholics 
than their seniors, but they are hardly ever anticlerical, and their 
philosophy leads to, rather than from, a religious life. Here again 
we are conscious of an atmosphere which is not of yesterday, and 
the superiority of our young men lies in their finding it ready 
instead of having to create it. Perhaps if the foregoing genera- 
tion had not had the unpleasant experience of blighting unbelief, 
or had not painfully groped its way out of the vague religiousness 
associated with the name of Tolstoy, the field would appear less 
open for Catholic influences than it is at present. But perhaps 
again the conditions we see, being the fruits of disgust rather 
than of faith, may amount only to a sort of neutral good-will, 
with a great deal of the notion—widely spread after the Revolu- 
tion and after 1848—that religion is indispensable for a nation, 
but individuals need only be generally favourable to it. This 
view usually results in the establishment of apparently strong 
ecclesiastical institutions apt to deceive the clergy about danger- 
ous undercurrents, and only effective so long as they help, and do 
not replace proselytising. 

The last characteristic of the contemporary young man is his 
taste for action. Here so much perplexing nonsense is heard 
and repeated that we must proceed carefully and light up our 
path with useful distinctions. All the young men whom MM. 
Tarde and Massis have interviewed declare that they are tired 
of theories and talk, and that if they have to go to school in order 
to live, it shall be the school of life itself. This sounds very 
much like theories and talk in disguise, and we are not surprised 
to see this exalted resolve occasionally supported by the authority 
of William James, or—more timidly—of Whitman: there is a 
great deal of mere literature or philosophising in it. Let us give 
credit for these speeches only to the inborn craving of the French 
for intellectual systems to rest upon. Now we must ask our- 
selves what the people who really do something are doing. Is it 
more, or of a better quality, or accomplished in a higher spirit? 
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M. Gustave le Bon, who is a well-known and deservedly well- 
_ known social philosopher, does not think so : modern young men, 
he says, are all ‘ arrivistes.’ This is sweeping indeed and seems 
insufficiently demonstrated. Probably M. Le Bon, who is an 
idealist, is unpleasantly affected by the fact that the possession 
of wealth or influence is the apparent object of practically every 
activity. But this may only be an appearance, or a bequest of 
the preceding generation, which does not essentially belong to 
ours. The real question is whether our young men are not im- 
pelled towards action by a more or less conscious craving after 
self-development, and it seems that the answer ought to be in the 

affirmative. ‘ 

The American taste for ‘doing something,’ whatever it may 
be, which M. Demolins proposed more than twenty years ago for 
our admiration and imitation, certainly is at the root of French 
activity. Young men still marry heiresses—and commercial and 
industrial expansion rapidly multiplies the number of heiresses— 
but they would be ashamed to live on their wives’ money: they 
are often seen to go into partnership with their fathers-in-law 
instead of leaving them to their low avocations. When such 
chances do not offer they seldom resign themselves to the 
passivity which used to be the rule; in default of something 
better they travel, trying to give to their pastimes the appearance 
of utility. The recently developed literary hobby among the 
aristocracy, ridiculous in one aspect, proceeds nevertheless from 
the dread of being useless. 

The evident progress among women also works in the same 
direction. Society women who spend their mornings in hospitals 
qualifying for the Red Cross, girls who take up the classics, or 
medicine, or the law, as hundreds and thousands have been doing 
recently, often without any mercenary views, could hardly 
co-exist with the shameless specimens of laziness that Lavedan, 
Donnay and Gyp before them looked upon as representatives in 
the ’nineties. Energy is in fashion and veulerie, as it is called 
in the most unpleasant syllables in the language, is superannuated. 

Another proof of this change is the comparative desertion of 
Government careers. The official is frequently despised on 
account of his lack of independence, his indifference to his work, 
the uneventfulness of his life, and the habit he has of thinking him- 
self the master instead of the servant of the public. This contempt 
begins to tell. The competition for situations in the great indus- 
trial enterprises at one end of the scale, and for the big shops at 
the other, is speedily replacing the old struggle after ‘quiet posi- 
tions.’ The number of candidates even for professorships is not 
half of what it was twenty years ago, and at the last examination 
for agrégation in natural philosophy the jury found just enough 
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competition for a bare application of their rules. All this shows 
an evident return to the spirit of enterprise which characterised 
the French quite as much as the English when France and 
England were the only nations with colonial empires. 

Another sure sign of the same reaction is the popularity of 
sports, and, above all, the consciousness of the qualities developed 
by sports. Sports used to be regarded in France from two 
different standpoints. There were the people who enjoyed open- 
air exercise, and those who did not care for it at all. The former 
would go in for riding, fencing, fives or rackets, but they were 
quite as ignorant as the latter of that reasoned pleasure in them 
which is characteristic of the modern practice of sports. A man 
might fence or play tennis every day of his life, and not take the 
least interest in a boxing match, which to him would only be a 
circus performance. Sport was first of all exercise, then an art, 
and then to a certain extent rivalry, but the latter was in as small 
a proportion as can be conceived. To-day the numberless boys 
whom you see in the streets kicking a small ball according to 
mysterious rules, or in the suburbs of towns playing Rugby as 
scientifically as they can, certainly enjoy the physical sensa- 
tion of the game, and the excitement of it, but they seem above 
all to delight in doing it because a certain difficulty is attached 
to doing it to perfection. Their pleasure is quite similar to that 
which their fathers used to take in being drilled at the imminent 
risk of being punished. Sportsmanship is a conviction rather than 
a taste, and in numberless instances it does duty for religion. 
There is an effort under it all. The pleasure of obeying in spite 
of being French is novel and piquant, and is sustained by a 
certain amount of exaltation, and by the delight of having a vote 
and a voice inaclub. The absolute spontaneity of the English- 
man in the enjoyment of games is here replaced by the conscious- 
ness of pleasant self-conquering, and I will show by and by that 
this feature is probably the most important. At all events, the 
tendency of sporting young men is a highly self-realised one, in- 
volving attention to physical and moral development much more 
than the impassioned condition one is conscious of in an English 
or American boxing-ring. 

Some people affect to speak of aviation as a kind of sport, and 
lay great stress on French superiority in it, but the least effort 
at analysing the airman’s state of mind shows that it has nothing 
in common with that of the sportsman : it is entirely and exclu- 
sively an aspect of the old military spirit of the French, and as 
such is far more significant than any amount of sporting interest. 
Certainly there is a world between the sages of 1898 and the 
fascinating specimens of French pluck we saw at Buc and Villa- 
coublay, before seeing them over the German armies. 
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To conclude, the new generation appears stronger in its in- 
stincts, more resolute, and almost stubborn in its ideas than its 
predecessor, altogether nearer nature and less artificial, in spite 
of the wisdom it has inherited rather than acquired. In one 
respect it seems to show an unheard-of development of the national 
character, and we must now ask ourselves whether the traditional 
temperament of the French is really undergoing a change about 
which we ought to make up our minds, whether it be to accept 
or counteract it. 

This so-called change has been pointed out several times and 
deplored by friendly foreigners, the best known of whom is Mr. 
J. E. C. Bodley.* To anybody who has known and loved France 
some fifteen years ago, these writers say, and revisits it at pre- 
sent, the contrast is striking and painful. The idealism for which 
the French have been famous throughout their history has 
vanished, so have their broadmindedness and their warmhearted- 
ness, and even the gaiety without which they were almost un- 
thinkable. Paris is absurdly overestimated : any foreigner who 
lives there for any length of time will find it a depressing place 
with a dull atmosphere. The French are almost universally what 

‘they used to be once in rare exceptions—viz. Chauvinists, on 
their guard against their neighbours, thinking a great deal more 
of war and revenge than of culture, thinking of money too. They 
used to be charming conversationalists, but in this also they have 
lost ; they have replaced the drawing-room by the field, and make 
unsuccessful efforts to become sportsmen. Seriousness and appli- 
cation are not becoming to them: the strain easily turns to 
sadness ; in fact, they are melancholy. 

The great grievance seems to be that the French are less good 
‘Europeans’ than they were. Paris was a sort of national park 
for Europe, not so long ago. Everybody could come there, and 
not only find a welcome, but even a something yielding which was 
the subtlest of flatteries ; an aptitude to lend oneself to a foreign 
point of view, to see and point out charm in a visitor, when the 
visitor himself was not quite conscious of it ; a contempt for pre- 
judices, which was unspeakably refreshing after the narrow- 
mindedness one had left at home; a dash, often a recklessness, 
which bespoke that wonderful apprehension of things sub specie 
aeternitatis which was the fascination of Renan and helped you 
to realise that there was a philosophy under cosmopolitanism. 
Now the French are only French, and seem to be that somewhat 
defiantly : a great falling off! 

This impression shows clearly that—owing no doubt to the 
development of France as a purely intellectual nation which 

1 Vide ‘Decay of Idealism in France,’ in Cardinal Manning and Other Essays. 
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began with the Encyclopaedists, was at its fullest in the heyday 
of Renan’s celebrity, but became only thoroughly conscious of 
itself in Anatole France’s compositions—the French had grown 
to be in the eyes of leisured Europeans supremely dainty, costly, 
ingenious toys, but toys all the same, with which it had long 
ceased to be dangerous to play. France was a wonderful field 
for experiments of all sorts: literary, moral, religious, political 
or social, which the natives carried on for the enjoyment of Europe 
with captivating daring. To what extent the admiration was 
mixed up with something less sympathetic it is not easy to say, 
but when its expression was unqualified it was apt to sound 
unintelligent as much as friendly. 

Place beside it the ‘terribly wideawake clearsightedness of 
a barbarian of genius like Bismarck, or the outspokenness of 
a writer with manly instincts like Kipling, the truth flashes upon 
you at once. The so-called friends of France were as blind as 
she was herself to the earthly, not metaphysical, consequences 
of her attitude. They were evil companions, dangerous flatterers, 
and as in their hearts they could not abstract themselves from 
worldly considerations, and every time France was struck they 
could not refrain from thanking Providence for not being born 
toys, they appeared hypocritical. Uncritical love is apt to find 
itself in that position. 

If it is folly to imagine that a nation can keep ifs feet steady 
on the earth with its head in the clouds, it is ignorance to suppose 
that France, in the typical periods of her history, was frivolous 
and delightful, or idealistic and reckless, as the so-called ‘ good 
Europeans’ like her to be. We have every reason to believe 
that the recent and deplorable development was a literary disease 
and nothing else. Nations, like individuals, show various reac- 
tions, occasionally have moods which do not touch their original 
character. The classical description of the Gallic disposition, with 
its two chief propensities : rem militarem et argute loqui, never 
ceased to apply to the French temperament ; but there are times 
for everything. A hundred and twenty years ago there were 
probably already in Paris refined circles in which argute loquentes 
slurred their r’s and strutted to insufficiently dressed women, but 
it was lucky that towards the same time armies of ragged men 
with several very uncivilised notions were guarding the frontier 
and carrying on rem militarem irrespective of rhetoric or 
philosophy. 

Hardly two ages in the succession of French history present the 
same physiognomy. There is a world between medieval sim- 
plicity and the violence of the sixteenth century. The age of 
Louis the Fourteenth is as different from its successor as a retired 
diplomat is different from asprightly young seigneur coming back 
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from England full of M. de Bolingbroke, of theories and persiflage. 
Sometimes the strong side, sometimes the brilliant side of the 
national character appears. What we see in history we could have 
seen in the chess-board of the various classes. Literary people 
of inferior quality, politicians, worldlings who only live by shining, . 
all the individuals who, after the fashion of the mask-like fairies 
in Scandinavian mythology, only subsist so long as nobody sees 
their hollow side, are very different from the millions which form 
the backbone of the nation. While they talk the French are apt 
to indulge in all sorts of nonsense, but it is no less true that they 
distrust mere talk the moment they act. When the great carnival 
of theories which went on during and immediately after the 
Dreyfus Affair was the success of the day, one might have supposed 
that everybody was in it. Yet if you had inquired among the 
classes which are the true representatives of French activity, the 
useful—not the butterfly—aristocrat, the bourgeois merchant, 
the peasant, and the soldier would all have given you sound 
common-sense even on the burning question of the day. Add that 
Paris may be saying what it pleases to amuse itself and its guests, 
but, all the time it does so, slow-going Flanders and wary Cham- 
pagne, crafty Normandy and stubborn Brittany, wise Touraine 
and shrewd Lorraine, astute Provence and solid Dauphiné, all the 
cautious old provinces in their castellated fortresses of plain good 
sense are silent and expectant. The time always comes when 
these reserves are turned to account. 

Frothy Paris—or, I should say, the froth of Paris, for the rue 
Saint-Denis is decidedly sensible—with its babbling deputies and 
tattling journalists, its loud theatres and over-subtle lecture-rooms, 
has been silenced for a time, and whoever realises that France is 
a greater and better thing than the cosmopolitan quartier de 
l’ Opéra ought to rejoice at seeing stronger, if ruder, elements come 
uppermost just when they are needed. Surely young Frenchmen 
were not less French for hating humanitarian nonsense and pre- 
ferring their own country just when it was threatened with 
destruction. 

It would be absurd to deny the existence of a few ridiculous 
features in the new generation, which cannot but strike the visitor 
somewhat unpleasantly. Exaggeration is the fault of all collective 
impulses. 

To begin with, the fashion tends towards gravity, and gravity 
does not sit well on the average Frenchman. The interest in 
foreign politics has created a new breed of journalists who enjoy 
the advantages of being the first of their kind in the French press, 
and magnify their importance accordingly. It would be useless to 
try to describe their social attitude : it consists in silence, silence 
in all its eloquent meanings, from heroic self-suppression to un- 
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questionable triumph. A council of such mutes in the dining- or 
smoking-room is irresistible : the Amadan Academy did not come 
near it. Needless to say that this is copied by fashionable young 
men who pretend to lunch with Sir Edward Grey and dine with 
M. Venezelos, and unaffectedly let us admire their thorough 
mastery over some such question as the Naxos fisheries. The 
sportsman, too, is a very reticent person. He is afraid of passing 
for a braggart, and although he merely plays football at Arcueil 
or even golf at Neuilly, he is as modest as if he were Blériot or 
Védrines himself. He, in his turn, is not only imitated but 
improved upon by that very un-French creation, the boy scout. 
The boy scout is too young, otherwise he would be clean-shaven ; 
he dresses in khaki, which will never look well in the Meudon 
woods ; he is unduly tall for his age and country, wears enormous 
boots which he never thinks ugly enough, shows any amount of 
spindle legs, and apes the globe-trotting gait of the American 
artists in the Boulevard Raspail to perfection. His chief, a young 
man of twenty-four, in a sombrero and sober grey, is a cross 
between a Methodist minister and a New England schoolmaster ; 
I have never seen one who I could imagine was the year before in 
a line regiment ; I have never met a party of scouts in the train on 
a Sunday afternoon without a vague fear lest they should demurely 
rise and strike up a solemn hymn. With what a regret they make 
one look back to the lazy dawdling columns of the lycéens of old, 
who had never walked more than four miles when they left school, 
and thought nothing of twenty the week after they joined a 
regiment! But it takes no great divining power to prophesy the 
disappearance of all khaki boys within two years, and their 
absorption into the sociétés militaires. 

Some foreign observers will have it that it is not only serious- 
ness but sadness and anxiety that are visible in modern French- 
men. Are they right? Certainly the workman of yore seemed to 
do his work more cheerfully than he does it to-day, and the trades- 
men who retired from their little shop to a house in the banlieue 
thirty years ago seemed to talk more light-heartedly than we hear 
them now. Syndicalism, machinery, and banks at every corner 
are no elements of cheerfulness. You feel no inclination to 
merriment when you contemplate a strike of which your wife 
strongly disapproves ; you do not attempt to sing, even if you are a 
mason, a carpenter or a painter, when your every movement is 
regulated by a noisily puffing steam crane ; and you will look grave 
behind your counter, even if pennies pour into your till, when 
Rubbers go down just after you bought them. Modern civilisa- 
tion, if civilisation we must call it, is as deadly to simple joy as 
mere écus were to La Fontaine’s cobbler. With the multiplica- 
tion of money one can notice the disappearance of taste. It is 
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obvious in the passion of the Sunday sportsman for gaudy colours : 
the sight of two teams of motley Neapolitan-looking footballers in 
the fortifications makes you feel an alien among these young men. 
And the house of the thriving clerk goes the way of his clothes. 
The environs of Paris, which were, and still are in many places, so 
harmonious, are a nightmare in some others. The house which 
the Parisian petit bourgeois fancies stands in a lotissement— 
that is to say, the site of an historical park bought over by a Jewish 
syndicate and geometrically cut up—it is narrow so as to save 
space and high-shouldered so as to gain some; it is made of brick 
or of the hideous yellow meuliére because it must be cheap, and is 
exposed in its ugly nudity because creepers are said to be damp, 
and the creamy or softly pink casts of old are only good for 
villagers’ houses ; it has a garden, but no tree, shrub or hedge is 
suffered in it because doctors recommend light and the thriving 
clerk is a born gardener; there it is, looking like a sentry-box in 
its desolate prison yard. Look out when you come from Calais 
for a place called Aulnay, a few miles before you reach Saint- 
Denis: you will see what the thriving clerk has made, of all 
places, of the forest of Bondy; or visit Meudon and see what 
horrors the few magnificent cedars that are left of the Dauphin’s 
park are made to shelter; or visit Eco-en, with its princely 
chateau, and see . . . no, do not see anything else. Alas, alas, 
how much there would be to say about Paris itself! How much 
has gone down, and how much has gone up, the thought of which 
is almost unbearable! The municipal councillor is of the same 
essence as the grocers who elect and, which is worse, pay him, 
and the architect is as servilely cringing to the Jew as the suburban 
builder is to his colonies of clerks. 

What sort of people live in those houses? What are their 
ways and deportment? What is their talk? Much is said that 
is disheartening. These people are mostly the sons of provincial 
immigrants, people born among the vineyards of Burgundy or 
the lavender hills of Provence; their fathers had traditions, a 
peculiar accent, and racy old phrases which conjured up a rich 
background as they spoke. Sometimes quaintly dressed relations 
visited them, and often the old woman who waited at their tables 
had not parted with the headgear of her valley. ll this is gone. 
Modern civilisation razes old ways as it does old houses ; the sons 
of these new families copy the American lads they see in the rue de 
Rivoli, their conversation is said to be deliberately heartless and 
colourless, even the French they speak is emptied of its flavour. 
It is learned, not in the Place Maubert where Montaigne would 
linger listening to market women speaking even more pictur- 
esquely than he wrote, nor from Moliére, or La Fontaine or the 
familiar classics, but from the morning paper with its impersonal 
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political language on the first page, and its columns of foreign news 
on the third, translated from blank international English by a 
night-clerk often as disarmed before French as he is before 
English, seeking security in vagueness, and letting the good old 
French words grow so thin under his drowsy hand that they seem 
to have floated where they are on the metaphysical waves of the 
wireless. 

All this sounds very like transformation, and transformation 
for the worse. If young Frenchmen copy foreign fashions, lose 
the traditional French taste, are practical and money-making, 
suffer their language to lose flesh and colour, in a word look as 
modern as Australians, does it not mean that the Iron Age is too 
strong for any resistance, and France will not be equal to her 
vocation ? 

First of all, let it be remembered that these appearances have 
nothing to say to the two chief characteristics of contemporary 
youth in France, which are an instinctive aversion from words and 
an instinctive appreciation of energy. These seem to be vital, the 
others are only appearances. But even these appearances ought 
to be qualified. : 

To begin with, it is very likely that they will be ephemeral, 
because they are the products either of imitation or of transient 
conditions. The French have always been fond of imitations, 
which however leave their national temperament as intact as the 
carnival mask does their face. The two periods in French history 
which have left the most decidedly brilliant impression upon 
foreigners are the later part of Louis the Fifteenth’s reign and the 
Second Empire. Now, the smart people whom Walpole visited at 
Paris and Versailles showed such an Anglomania that he was at 
first amused, but gradually disgusted ; and as to the Second Empire 
galaxy, it had a—to-day astonishing—partiality for the Prussian 
aristocrats, who were constantly welcomed at the Tuileries or at 
Compiégne. Khaki, large boots, clean-shaving, the affectation of 
self-control, all these fashions will be replaced by others within a 
decade. Then we ought to make allowance for the social modifi- 
cations which are invariably attended with exaggeration and effort. 
In France, as in the rest of the world, the step onward from 
peasantry and simplicity produces unpleasant effects : affectation, 
a display of poor taste, the levelling uniformity. But this step is 
not the first, and those which came before were not very different. 
The turbaned old women from the South, whose conversation 
seems to us so delightfully old-fashioned, would appear civilised 
and uninteresting beside their grandmothers; each generation 
sheds a few characteristics—which the next generation does not 
regret because it has no idea of them—but originality is not 
attached to such appearances : when it fails us in the plain work- 
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man we find it in the well-dressed artist ; sincerity is the parent 
of originality, and no amount of civilisation will prevent sincerity 
from occasionally bursting upon the world. The French language 
as we see it degraded in the newspapers is only the ghoat of itself, 
but Fénelon and La Bruyére thought they saw the same pheno- 
menon in their time, and yet the language survived in the works of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, Chateaubriand and Michelet. I have said 
elsewhere that at this present moment respect for words is much 
more general among writers than it was throughout the nine- 
teenth century. 

The same may be said of the decadence in architectural taste : 
its chief cause is the recently acquired independence of classes 
which are rich enough to demand comfort and not developed 
enough to care for beauty. But while rows after rows of hideous 
houses dismay the sensitive vision, the delight of numberless 
artists in the quiet harmony of the old farm or the old country 
house is daily made more contagious, and must before long result 
not only in rescuing what is left of the past but in forcing its 
imitation. 

We may safely conclude that mere fashions in costume, 
language and ways ought not to be given more importance than 
fashions have a right to. They must be put up with, like the 
weather, and if they are counteracted let it be gently. But it 
would be a thousand times deplorable if seriousness, practicalness 
and mistrust of unreasoned impulses resulted, as some people 
contend they do, in moroseness, unintelligence and apathy. A 
morose, unintelligent, apathetic France would have no business 
in Europe. But this catastrophe is very remote. In spite of 
superficial appearances magnified by paradoxical observers, the 
French are still gay. When they put on gravity the uncontrol- 
lable spirit soon breaks through, were it only in the inferior form of 
irony. But gravity is the pose of a few circles. You will find no 
trace of it in its affected aspect outside the ‘world,’ literary 
milieux, and possibly sportsmen. When half a dozen Frenchmen 
are engaged in a real conversation the conversation is gay, and cir- 
cumstances matter little. In spite of persecutions and confisca- 
tions, priests and nuns have lost nothing of the childlike light- 
heartedness which makes their chief charm, soldiers are gay, and 
workmen are only taciturn where they have to be, in the thunder- 
ing factory, in the crowded train, in the busy hostile street. Select 
@ sullen-looking navvy in a trench and ask him a few questions : 
in spite of his Syndicalism and of his probable antagonism to your 
class, it will be very extraordinary if in a minute or two you do not 
see him give a funny, good-humoured twist to his answers. I met 
once three straggling young scouts who probably would have 
looked duly Methodistical had they been with their friends. Play- 
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ing truant as they did, they were irresistible in their view of their 
irregular situation. The eldest one indulged in a comparison 
between his own kind and a party of American scouts who were 
just being entertained in Paris. Fanfan la Tulipe circa 1750 
would have explained his case with exactly the same insouciance. 

It is also the effect of mere appearances if the so-called loss of 
Idealism is said to have resulted in loss of the élan which belongs 
to the race. Propagandism, which Joseph De Maistre, a foreigner, 
noted as the chief French characteristic at the end of the 
eighteenth century, is still at the root of all French action and the 
fountain of French eloquence, but for the present it has lost its 
guiding formulas—the multiform embroidery of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity which dazzled the nineteenth century. The Third 
Republic has gradually emptied them all of their dynamic force, 
and the patriotism which has taken their place in the last seven 
years is wise enough not to be loud. Certainly it is thus quiet 
merely because it differs from the Revanche spirit of 1887, in 
being much deeper and stronger. If there had been a war even 
in 1911—not in 1906—it would have been entered on in as brisk 
@ spirit as that of 1914. 

Is there any more reason for fearing lest the French of the 
rising generation should have lost their ancestral capacity 
for abstracting and generalising? Are they going to fall, from 
sheer mistrust of verbiage and attention to matter-of-fact realities, 
into what Carlyle called the ‘ post-prandial ’—precisely as 
opposed to the French—way of conceiving things? Is the argute 
loqui a gift which can be lost at a few years’ notice? The very 
idea seems ludicrous. No generation was ever more full of 
generalisations about everything—itself included—than the pre- 
sent one. It would be a fault if it were not merely the national 
bias which nobody can resist. Take the three or four volumes 
which have been written about the recent developments, read any 
of the many works in which the private views of young writers—in 
default of literary schools—are summed up: you will find them as 
conscious and systematised as if they had been dictated by a Con- 
dillac. The marvel is to see the identical sportsmen, who think so 
highly of action for action’s sake, infer as complete a philosophy 
from their tendencies as if they were professional critics. As to 
the conversations one hears—say among officers, busy as they are 
at present—they are simply brimful of ‘ ideas,’ and as it is true, 
on the other hand, that theories or ‘ views’ are mistrusted, it 
must be merely because the native propensity has never been so 
unconscious of itself, so instinctive and rich. Surely its intimate 
connexion with unintellectual human patriotism makes it far more 
active than it was in the days of Taine and Renan, when 
speculation ran riot. 
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Let these croakers croak, and, in spite of childish affectations, 
do not let us suppose that Frenchmen are less French for being 
sensible and cool-headed : France had been herself for many cen- 
turies before she became infected with the intellectual diseases 
from which she is at present recovering. I hope that the reader 
sees clearly that the credit of the recovery, as I have endeavoured 
to show, does not belong entirely to the superior insight of 
the youriger generation—practically the only men of fifty who have 
learned little or nothing by the experience of the last twenty years 
are limited politicians—but France as a nation gives to-day the 
impression of something young, whereas at the end of the nine- 
teenth century it gave the impression of age, fatigue and disillu- 
sionment. It is natural, therefore, that we should associate the 
characteristics of the country in this new state with its younger 
members. ‘That these characteristics are not likely to vanish as 
superficial agitations—obviously political—have done before, there 
is every reason to suppose, but this is not the place to attempt a 
defence of such hopes; when the war is over it will be time to 
point out crystallizations the importance of which we might be 
inclined at present, not to magnify, but to express in a style less 
controlled than that of this article. The philosophical temper is 
difficult to retain when cannon thunders almost in one’s ears. 


_ ERNEsT DIMNET. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTORY 


THE DESTINY OF WALFISH BAY 


THE other morning a Reuter’s cablegram announced that the 
Germans had evacuated Swakopmund, in German South-West 
Africa, after having blown up the jetty and dismantled and 
sunk the tugs in the harbour. The warehouses and shops have 
been closed, and all provisions removed to Windhuk, the capital. 
As the writer, just four months ago, travelled throughout Ger- 
man South-West Africa and spent some time in Swakopmund 
and Walfish Bay, his impressions of the country at this moment 
of a great national crisis may be of some value. The reader will 
more fully realise the strategic importance of Swakopmund, and 
the closeness of the territories of the two Empires, when it is 
mentioned that in five minutes he can walk from the centre of 
the German town across the border into the British possession 
of Walfish Bay. 

In this article I shall deal mainly with Walfish Bay, leaving 
a description of the inland country for another occasion ; and for 
the sake of simplicity I propose to set down the following account 
of the agricultural and economic resources of this territory 
taken from the pages of my journal, at the same time supple- 
menting these rough notes with a few remarks regarding the 
future of this wonderful but as yet unknown region. 

Having determined to travel overland, and to return to my 
home in the Transvaal by sea, after a fairly quick if rather toilsome 
journey through Great Bushman Land to the Orange River, and 
thence by Cape cart and rail to Windhuk in the German country, 
I arrived late one night in the quaint town of Swakopmund. 


IN THE TOWN WHERE IT NEVER RAINS 


To my mind the most amazing thing about this place is the 
first fact proudly told to every stranger, that in Swakopmund 
‘it never rains.’ In Africa it is always well to accept such 
a statement with reserve, and so next morning I straightway 
proceeded to the office of the magistrate in order to study certain 
meteorological tables. From these records I found that in 1911 
rain fell on 176 days, and totalled 3.9 millimetres, or approxi- 
mately one-tenth of an inch; while in the year 1912, 9.05 milli- 
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metres fell, or three-tenths of an inch. These were the latest 
figures I was able to obtain, but I think that my readers will 
agree with me that the citizens of Swakopmund are fully justi- 
fied in their contention that they dwell in the driest place on 
earth. 

Whenever I happen to find myself in New York, I wend my 
way to Central Park to stand before one of the most glorious 
monuments I have ever seen. It is to General Tecumseh 
Sherman, the hero of the Civil War. And as I walked through 
the Municipal Gardens of Swakopmund I came suddenly on a 
simple statue that will long remain graven on my memory. It 
was a scene in the late native rebellion. A German Marine has 
been pierced by a poisoned arrow, and lies dying on the edge of 
a rock. His comrade, startled, yet grim and defiant, leaps to 
the summit to avenge his fallen friend. That is all. But the 
imagination and genius of a master-sculptor had touched this 
rude rock, and transformed the lifeless stone into a deathless 
story. 

I found much of interest in Swakopmund. Imagine a 
town tied to sand. If the buildings were not so massive, I 
believe the whole thing would blow away. But you will sooner 
move @ mountain than a German from his home. There is a 
story of a Scotsman who asked his bootmaker for sixpence-worth 
of squeak so that the congregation would hear him marching to 
his pew. In Swakopmund, when I started to walk on the 
wooden pavements the whole street seemed to resound. I tried 
the sand but soon got tired, and finally made up my mind to 
bear as best I could the echo of my modest footsteps. The trams 
afforded me endless delight. As already noted I arrived after 
dark. In the dim and badly lighted station we were seized by 
ghostly, flitting figures who with wile and guile persuaded us 
to climb into an open lorry beside our piled-up luggage. This 
curious vehicle is one of many employed for the transport of 
passengers and merchandise. It runs on rails all round the 
town, is pulled by two mules, and will land you anywhere you 
like—at your hotel, your butcher’s shop, or your favourite 
bioscope. It seems to be the best and simplest way of getting 
quickly through the heavy sand. From the centre of the town, 
as I have mentioned, if you walk briskly southward, in less than 
five minutes you will find yourself across the border—in British 
territory. Swakopmund is the second most important town in 
German South-West Africa. It is a day’s run in an express 
train from the capital, Windhuk. But while the seat of the 
Government is prettily situated among the tree-clad purple moun- 
tains, Swakopmund is set on the barren, monotonous sand dunes 
of the sea-shore. To the south lies the dry Swakop River, from 
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the mouth of which the town takes its name. The surf of the 
Atlantic Ocean beats ceaselessly against the beach. There is 
no bay. Consequently, large vessels have to lie far out at sea, 
and both passengers and their luggage are brought out to the 
liners in tugs. In face of immense natural obstacles the Ger- 
mans have constructed a pier, and the huge cranes and dock 
railway give the harbour the aspect of a small but busy port in 
Europe. 

Swakopmund is the chief commercial town of the colony, and 
has a large and ever-growing trade with the interior, other parts 
of South Africa, and the Continent. Handsome buildings are 
rising rapidly, and the streets are lined with daily-watered trees, 
green against the yellow sand. Energetic and ambitious citizens 
look forward to the day when their town will be the Durban of 
the West. But one thing they never can forget. Just over their 
border the shore begins to curve, and there enfolded in the sweep 
of many a mile lies a tranquil, sunlit sea, safe from storm and 
swell—the natural port of ten hundred miles of coast line, and 
of their great hinterland—Walfish Bay. 


AcROSS THE BORDER 


It was noon before we left Swakopmund. At the southern 
end of the town the sandy ground slopes into the Swakop River, 
and here in the green, moist bed, about three fourths of the way 
across, stands the international boundary post, on which are 
inscribed the words: ‘ Zollstrasse, Swakopmund, and Walfish 
Bay.’ On the German side of the line, an industrious settler close 
to the sea, by means of a huge home-made windmill, has drawn 
water from the bed of the river, and changed the barren sand 
into a fertile vegetable garden. There is no doubt whatever 
that fresh water could easily be obtained on the British side of 
the border by sinking a few shallow wells. Indeed, there was a 
pool of water not far away from where we crossed. From the 
beacon post the English line runs straight east for a distance 
of ten miles from the sea, and then turns abruptly southwards. 

We were travelling in a small two-wheeled cart with four 
horses. My companion and driver, Mr. Paul Whlotzka, is a 
lively, sturdy German from East Prussia, who was in the army 
for six years. He knows the British territory intimately, and 
was appointed coachman to Senator Prida’s survey party when 
the latter came to delimit the disputed boundary line between 
England and Germany on behalf of the arbitrator, his Majesty 
Alfonso, King of Spain. Wlotzka told me that the distance from 
Swakopmund to the settlement at Walfish Bay is twenty-five 
English miles, or, roughly, forty kdometres. 

We now began to journey along the shore, and just as we 
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came to a bend in the beach we found ourselves floundering 
among ‘great masses of rock and rounded wave-worn stones. 
This is the beginning of the boulevard to the bay. It was a 
wonder that the wheels were not torn asunder from the cart. 
After ten minutes of terrible shaking we reached the soft sand 
on the other side. We were now travelling rapidly along the 
shore, sometimes splashing right into the sea, sometimes swing- 
ing into the deep sand on the other side. Westward, the sea- 
weed, the screaming birds, and the glittering ocean; eastward, 
the barren sand dunes extending interminably. And now we enter 
what might be called the whale-bone veld. All around us, on the 
sandy terraces raised from the sea, lie scattered or in heaps 
the huge bones of these monsters of the deep—mammoth ribs, 
skulls, and vertebre. What a chance for the manufacture of 
bone-meal fertilisers! But Wlotzka tells me it will not pay to 
pick them up and transport them to Cape Town, so heavy are 
the shipping charges. Well, then, why does not the Government 
or some private British company start a factory at Walfish Bay, 
and supply the farmers in other parts of the Union with a cheap 
fertiliser, and so create a busy industry at the settlement? 


SAVED FROM THE JACKALS 


It interests me to note the great rate at which we are now 
travelling along the wet sand. But the wind and the sea are 
both rising, and we are being jammed closer and closer against 
the sand dunes to escape the racing waves. Great masses of sea- 
weed—could it not also be turned into manure? Now we pass 
some Hottentots fishing, surrounded by seven wolfish-looking 
dogs ; then two white men, with their little cart and horses toil- 
ing painfully through the heavy sand. Suddenly my German 
comrade’s lurid language lights up a gathering overcast sky. 
There, down amongst the rocks, crammed in a cul-de-sac, is a 
pitiful sight. A baby donkey all alone. Before him the bitter 
waters, behind him the barren, grassless sand dunes. Three 
days and three nights without food or water, and seeking the sea 
to be safer from the night-prowling savage jackals. He gives 
& feeble, heart-rending cry. We swing him bodily on our now 
heavily weighted cart to carry him home, and the German-Polish 
peasant takes a last draught from his treasured beer-bottle, and 
pours the remainder down the throat of the poor famished 
creature. This donkey was being driven along with some others 
to the German diamond fields at Conception Point, 120 miles 
to the south of Walfish Bay. Being young and weak it strayed 
behind the rest, and was left to its cruel fate by the Hottentot 
herd. 

In the morning I had started this part of my journey with 
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gladness. There is always something so fresh and exhilarating 
about the sea. But suddenly the wind rose. It came from the 
south-west, and, although I have travelled widely, I was now 
to undergo a new and unpleasant experience. Neither of us had 
motor goggles, and the wind drove the fine sand in long clonds 
of yellow dust against our faces continually. In an instant our 
eyes were filled with sharp, irritating particles of sand. The 
storm increased. There was no escape. A tornado of sand was 
turned upon us. It then became a wild hurricane of raining 
sand. I closed my eyes, but poor Wlotzka could not. If he did, 
at any moment we might be spilled into the surging surf or 
pitched headlong into a sand dune, or thrown amongst a pile of 
whale-bones. The journey ceased to be one of contemplation and 
enjoyment. I began to wonder how long our eyes would stand 
this mitrailleuse of sand without permanent injury. 

At last, a lonely building loomed into view. It was the cable- 
house of the All-Red Line. But no one lives on this desolate 
dune. It belongs to the Eastern Telegraph Company, and the 
officials stay and do their lightsome duties in Swakopmund. In 
case, however, of urgent Imperial business they must travel to 
the cable-house in British territory, and I began to wonder, if 
ever such an occasion should arise, how on earth could they 
reach their operating base in the event of a heavy sea and a 
full tide? Surely this fact alone should make the Union Govern- 
ment and the Admiralty combine to construct a road without 
delay from Swakopmund to Walfish Bay. Soon we reached the 
whaling station, which is situated one mile from the settlement; 
but we pressed rapidly onwards to gain our destination, with our 
eyes still sore and blinded by that awful hurricane of sand. 


A SURVEY OF THE SETTLEMENT 


On arriving in the settlement at Walfish Bay I was cordially 
welcomed by the magistrate, Mr. S. P. Richards, and Staff- 
Sergeant J. C. N. Clark, of the South African Mounted Rifles. 
After shaking great cakes of sand from my clothes and enjoying 
a most refreshing cup of tea, I survey the scene. Before me 
stretches a tranquil, sun-lit sea, a pier, and some fishing smacks. 
Behind me are the buildings of the settlement. Of course, I 
must not expect too much. I have come from the clean stone 
houses of the Germans. They are still fresh in my memory; 
the flowers and the kindly Hausfrau, happy over her domestic 
duties, her fresh linen, her sweet home ; and her jovial helpmate, 
@ picture of ruddy contentment, with his pipe and foaming glass 
of beer. And always above them those fine photographs of their 
Imperial Majesties the Kaiser and the Empress. 
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As a lad, after much toilsome climbing, one day I stood amidst 
a disused mining camp in Sunshine Cafion, Colorado. Above 
me were the cloudless skies and the serene eternal snows ; beside 
me were ruined shanties—a hideous blot splashed on a lovely 
landscape, a memory ineffaceable. And now, as I turned from 
the glittering sea, I glanced at the silver clouds sailing aloft in 
their ocean of blue, and then I looked at the works of men. 

Picture a number of ramshackle houses of wood and iron, 
decaying, unpainted, weather-worn, and set down without order. 
The most pretentious of these slatternly buildings is the 
Residency—the official home of the representative of his Imperial 
Majesty King George the Fifth, ruler of a world-wide Empire. 
There was something so sordid about the whole scene that I was 
glad to turn away my eyes to the fresh, clean sand dunes of the 
desert. Not a single tree, not a tiny flower, not a garden shrub 
thriving under the watchful care of some gentle woman. Nothing 
but an ugly blot of buildings on God’s pure sand. 


TAKING THE CENSUS 


It is an interesting fact that Walfish Bay is the only magis- 
terial district within the Union of South Africa where a 
magistrate is personally acquainted with all the European 
residents under his jurisdiction. The total population is 736 
persons, made. up of seventy-one whites and 665 coloured. Of 
the Europeans, ten are Government officials, three being in the 
South African Mounted Rifles and six connected with the harbour. 
The magistrate is an Englishman who was wounded in the late 
war, was appointed to a district in the Free State, and later 
transferred to Walfish Bay. The leading merchant, Mr. J. H. 
Green, is a Londoner, who has spent a quarter of a century at the 
bay, whilst the Superintendent of Works, Mr. G. J. Gale, is an 
Englishman from Bath. This gentleman has spent twenty years 
of his life at the bay, and knows the district better than anybody 
else. He acted as the guide to the Spanish arbitration party 
when they came to delimit the disputed boundary lines. Mr. 
Gale has made a special study of the sand dunes, which he says 
travel along certain definite and systematic curves. The bay 
and the hinterland are regularly patrolled by a detachment of 
A Squadron of the 5th Regiment of the South African Mounted 
Rifles, comprising Staff-Sergeant J. C. N. Clark and Riflemen 
W. W. Stewart and T. H. McGorvin. It was a disappointment 
to me not to come across any of my own countrymen, and I am 
certain that a few Scottish settlers would do much to increase 
the prosperity of the bay. Some Hollanders, with a knowledge 
of reclaiming the land from the sea, would also be of great value 
in such a community. 

Vor. LXXVI—No. 451 2P 
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There are no agricultural statistics, for the simple reason that 
no crops are grown. The live-stock figures are interesting: 
Horses, 9; donkeys, 37 ; large stock, 47; sheep, 55; goats, 275; 
fowls, 350. 


TRACING THE TERRITORY 


The total area of the Walfish Bay territory is 450 square 
miles, and the boundary line can be traversed clear round in four 
days’ hard riding; but the horseman will be without water for 
one long stretch of forty miles from Nxonidas to Ururas. As 
already stated, the settlement at Walfish Bay lies twenty-five 
miles from Swakopmund on the northern border, and fifteen 
miles from the southern border. Let us now lay off a rough 
diagramatic map, with the mileage between the main points. 
From Swakopmund, as the crow flies, to Pelican Point is twelve 
miles, and from the latter point to the South Coast Beacon is 
fifteen miles, making a total length along the sea of twenty-seven 
miles. This is the western coast line. Now moving north- 
ward : From Swakopmund Beacon to Nuberoff Kop is ten miles. 
Then moving southward along the eastern border: From 
Nuberoff Kop to Ururas is, roughly, forty miles. Then moving 
westward along the southern border: From Ururas to the South 
Coast Beacon is sixteen miles. Finally, the distance from the 
settlement at the sea to the furthest corner at Ururas is about 
thirty-eight miles. 


CONCERNING THE CLIMATE 


At Walfish Bay there is an abundance of sunshine and no 
frost. It seldom rains. Unfortunately, meteorological records 
have not been kept over any considerable period, but the in- 
habitants speak of three showers of rain in two years, and in 
some years none at all. It once rained, however, for twelve 
hours. Although rain is very rare—so much so as to induce many 
persons to say, loosely, that it never rains—heavy mists frequently 
descend over the settlement, sometimes as much as three-quarters 
of an inch at one time. It is probable that the Swakopmund 
rainfall records would be a fairly safe guide for the average annual 
precipitation at the settlement. But, in any case, it does seem 
regrettable that no effort has been made to secure reliable and 
continuous climatic data from this most interesting part of the 
Union of South Africa. The hottest time of the year, as well as 
the coldest, is from May till September. Then the weather 
fluctuates from a dry, parching easterly wind to a humid, cold 
northerly wind. The hot wind comes from the deserts in the 
east. It crosses a micaceous country and makes a cloud of 
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glittering dust. Far away it is perishingly cold, but it becomes” 
warmed up in traversing the desert. This mica wind lasts from 
May until September. The worst wind comes from the south- 
west. It is the prevailing wind, starts about noonday, and 
often lasts until evening. The sand-laden wind very quickly 
corrodes the more delicate portions of machinery. 


THE THREE RIVERS 


Let us now study the river system of the district. The chief 
river is the Kuisip. Its length from the sea to the German 
police station at Ururas is thirty-four miles. This river runs 
almost every year as far down as Ururas, where it gets lost in 
the sand. It rises in the mountains beyond Windhuk. In the 
German territory it is a well-defined river, and passes between 
deep rocky banks. Ten years ago, in 1904, it flowed into the 
sea, and then the Hottentots living near the Walfish Bay Settle- 
ment had to leave their pontocks (huts) and take up their abode 
on the top of the sand-hills, and dwell there until the waters 
subsided. Eighteen years ago, in 1896, it also flowed with a 
strong current, and covered the flats at the bay to a depth of 
about two feet. It is believed at Walfish Bay that both the wild 
guinea-fowl and the scorpions know of the coming of the river 
long before its rise is knowntoman. At any rate, these creatures 
always leave the river-bed some time before the waters flood the 
plains by the sea. 

As I stood on the wide delta of this wonderful river I tried 
to imagine the time when its waters swept in full flood to the 
welcoming sea—a majestic river well worthy of a noble bay. And 
to think that up to the present moment Walfish Bay has been 
deemed a useless, worthless piece of British territory! But all 
that is now changed. For in the deep alluvial loams of the Kuisip 
River lies a fortune for the industrious husbandman, and already 
we may safely predict the future prosperity of the settlement is 
for ever assured. The stored-up waters of the river, which can 
easily be tapped by a series of cheap bores, windmills, and small 
pumping plants, will furnish a permanent supply of fresh water 
for the inhabitants of the bay, for their live-stock, and for the 
irrigation of their crops. And so in place of these wind-swept 
wastes we shall see, at no distant date, green fields of maize and 
corn and lucerne, blossoming orchards and fruitful gardens, and 
the comforts and blessings of civilisation. All these become 
possible with the development and cultivation of the rich silt lands 
of the Kuisip River. 

The second river in importance is the Swakop. It forms the 
northern boundary of the Walfish Bay territory. It is difficult 


to say how much of this river, or its alluvial overflow, could be 
2P2 
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used for agricultural purposes, but at present no use whatever is 
being made of it on the British side. There is no doubt that 
considerable tracts of its deep, rich, silty soit could be turned into 
green fields and gardens. There is every indication of an 
abundant underground water supply, which could be easily tapped 
either by digging wells or by deep boring. On the German side of 
the line the water for the town of Swakopmund is taken from 
this river. It is used for domestic purposes and for irrigating the 
trees in the streets and parks. As already mentioned, one 
industrious settler has formed a vegetable garden on the sand of 
the sea-shore, which he irrigates by means of a home-made 
pumping plant erected close to the river-bed. 

Another dry river runs through the Walfish Bay territory. It 
is called the Dupas. This is not a river of any great length; it 
rises in the Namieb Desert, in the German territory, about eighty 
miles away. It flows through a tract of mica schists, spreads 
out, and gradually loses itself in the sand-hills to the north of 
the settlement. No water has been looked for or found in this 
river in British territory. 


THE AGRICULTURAL ZONES 


For convenience of analysis we may divide the territory of 
Walfish Bay into four distinct agricultural zones, which, although 


having certain well-marked characteristics, yet do not possess any 
clear-cut lines of demarcation, but shade imperceptibly into one 
another. They are: (a) The Namieb Desert; (b) the Shifting 
Sand Desert ; (c) the Lower Kuisip; and (d) the Upper Kuisip. 

The Namieb Desert is a dry, waterless tract of country. It 
consists of the whole of the eastern border, and is about forty 
miles long by eight to ten miles broad. The vegetation consists 
almost solely of scanty, scrubby, desert plants, which grow in 
isolated clumps, often miles apart. On the Shifting Sand Desert 
there is no vegetation whatever. It stretches from the settle- 
ment to Swakopmund, and is twenty-five miles long by four to 
five miles wide. 

The Lower Kuisip may be divided into two sub-sections : 
(a) The dried-up delta of the river, which possesses the richest 
alluvial soil in the territory, is brackish on the flats close to the 
sea, and at present destitute of vegetation. With drainage, 
pumping, and ploughing all this land can be laid under crops. 
(b) The upper portion of this zone consists of sand desert partially 
tied down by vegetation. Here the sand-hills would travel as in 
the Shifting Sand Desert, but they are partly tied by narra bushes 
(desert fruits) and tamarisk trees. Rushes grow in certain 
isolated dried-up vleis (marshy land), where fresh water can be 
obtained by digging a few feet into the ground. The Upper 
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Kuisip zone extends from Rooibank to Ururas in the extreme ~° 
south-eastern corner. It is eight miles long and from one to 
one and a half mile broad. It comprises the river-bed of the 
Kuisiv and the overflow of that stream. This is the forest zone 
of the territory. Here is an abundant vegetation—quick and stick 
grass, beautiful ana trees and camel thorns. Ebony trees are 
very numerous, also wild fig trees. There are both narra bushes 
and brak bushes, and many other kinds of scrubs. The Rhenish 
Native Mission has a settlement in this zone. 


WHAT IS THE NARRA? 


In a volume entitled The Conquest of the Desert’ (see 
page 33) I gave an account of the tsamma melon, which has 
been well described as the life-blood of the Kalahari Desert, for 
it furnishes the traveller with both food and drink. And here 
again I have to record the marvellous provision of Nature which 
has placed in the territory of Walfish Bay another plant—the 
narra fruit—which may with truth be termed the ‘ Wonder of 
the Waste.’ The narra country begins about two miles from the 
sea among the sand dunes, and extends along the south-eastern 
border of the territory as far as Ururas. The narra fruit forms 
the staple food of the Hottentots of that region—the Alpha and 
Omega of their existence. 

It belongs to the botanical family which includes both pump- 
kins and melons; but, unlike those plants, it is leafless. It 
spreads up the sides and over the summits of the sand dunes in 
dense straggling masses. The green tendrils are thickly inter- 
laced, and bear long, sharp thorns, which protect the plant against 
browsing animals. The ripe fruit is about the size of a croquet 
ball or snrall water-melon, and weighs 3 lb. or over. When ripe 
it can be divided into ten sections, which contain a large number 
of seeds. The main root is usually about the thickness of a man’s 
arm. It may be as much as fifty feet in length, and goes right 
down below the sand dunes into the damp ground beneath. The 
narra has a miraculous growth. No matter how often the stem 
is covered up with wind-blown sand, the narra always pierces 
through and spreads its prickly mantle over the topmost dune. A 
plant with broad leaves, like the pumpkin or the melon, would 
soon be weighted down, and must ultimately perish underneath 
the dunes. 

The nutritive pewer of this fruit is extraordinary. Natives 
on the verge of death from starvation, after a few months in the 
narra lands on the dunes are completely cured, and become stout 
and strong. To the natives of these arid wastes the narra is 
indeed the elixir of life. 

1 Published by T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 
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Tamarisk trees are usually found along with the narra fruit, 
but a short distance to the north-east of the settlement the narra 
grows alone on the otherwise barren sand dunes. 

In the award under the Alfonso Arbitration between Great 
Britain and Germany, the British claim to Rooi Bank was up- 
held. Rooi Bank possesses a permanent water supply and excel- 
lent grazing grounds for cattle. In this region, which has been 
described as the Upper Kuisip Zone, grows the wonderful ana 
tree. So far as I know, it has not been described before. It is 
a tree of remarkable properties. The leaves are eaten with evident 
relish by all kinds of stock, both large and small. The fruit is 
a legume. This bean, when dry and ripe, is of a brownish and 
oily appearance, and insignificant to look at ; but it is most nourish- 
ing, and stock fatten on the seeds of the ana tree in a very short 
time. Mr. Gale, who knows more about the economic plants in 
the territory than anyone else, said to me with reference to the 
ana: ‘It puts more flesh on an animal in a shorter period than 
any other fodder I have ever seen.’ 


THE HEALTH OF THE COMMUNITY 


The climate of Walfish Bay is very healthy, especially for 
the children of Europeans. They have a fine colour, and run 
bare-footed on the sandy beach. Amongst the Hottentots, how- 
ever, tuberculosis is rampant, and the death-rate of infants under 
twelve months is appalling. In proportion to the size of the 
community, it is probably higher than anywhere else in the world. 
The total death-rate per 1000 for the year 1913 was 63.15, mainly 
due to phthisis. In 1912 the mortality of infants under one year 
was 14.28 per cent. of the total mortality; but in 1913 it rose 
to the terrible figure of 47.63 per cent. There is no doctor for 
either the Europeans or the coloured folk living in the settlement. 
To obtain a physician from Swakopmund costs 251. Both medical 
men in that town are busy, and at times unable to leave their 
practice. Besides, they don’t speak English, and the descrip- 
tion of an illness or the diagnosis of symptoms is not an easy 
matter in these circumstances. The high death-rate amongst 
the Hottentot children is chiefly due to neglect and to the insani- 
tary huts in which they are reared. Servants and nurses for the 
European children are taken from this unhealthy environment, 
and the risks the latter run need not be dwelt upon. That this 
settlement should be without medical aid is a scandal to the 
Government of the Union and a disgrace to a civilised community. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIES 


In such a neglected settlement it is not surprising that we 
seek in vain for a teacher of any kind for the children of the 
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Europeans. They have to be sent to Cape Town, which means 
for the parents the upkeep of two houses or the cost of a boarding 
school. Yet Walfish Bay is essentially a place where children 
would make rapid progress with their studies, as they have not 
to endure the long, hot hours of the interior or the eastern coast of 
South Africa. There is, however, a school for the Hottentots, 
which is maintained by the Rhenish Missionary Society. The 
natives cultivate nothing. The only crop they reap is that of the 
wild narra fruit. They live in communities in Sandfontein, Rooi 
Bank, and Wortel, and earn 31. per month. 

The chief industry is fishing, and it is making steady progress. 
Here are the figures for snoek fishing: Snoek shipped away in 
1912, 347 tons, value 4164I. ; in 1913, 472 tons, value 56641. Most 
of the snoek is consumed in the Cape Province, but some is shipped 
to Mauritius. Other fish are harders (grey mullet), steembras, 
and barbers. The fishing licence is 1s. per year for any boat 
under twenty tons, and Il. per year for all boats over twenty tons. 
The British and South African fishermen complain that they 
cannot fish in German waters, whilst the German fishermen can 
fish freely, without molestation, in British waters. During the 
past year two whaling companies were operating in the bay— 
namely, the Walfish Bay Whaling Company, Ltd., of Glasgow, 
and the Durban Whaling Company of Durban. The value of 
oil and whale guano shipped from Walfish Bay in 1913 was 
59,4581. If we add the value of snoek shipped—viz. 56641.— 
we get the total value of the export—namely, 65,122]. The whaling 
season for 1913 was considered unsatisfactory so far as the number 
of whales caught was concerned ; but the quantity of oil produced 
has been greater than formerly owing to the condition of the 
whales being better. It should be mentioned that whales are 
becoming rarer every year, or at least are being driven further 
out to sea. A note on the port of Walfish Bay may be of interest : 


1912 1913 
Number of vessels entered . i - 73 83 
Gross tonnage of same ° . - 176,771 219,100 


In connexion with the development of future industries, it 
may be of interest to state that coal costs the local inhabitants 
31. per ton. In Cape Town coal intended for Walfish Bay costs 
only 8s. per ton, but the freight charges are very heavy, in conse- 
quence of which the price rises to the high figure just mentioned. 


LAND AND WATER 

The whole territory of Walfish Bay is made up of Crown 
lands, and there is no doubt that to this fact the arrested develop- 
ment of the whole district is largely due. There is no competi- 
tion of any kind. No one can buy or sell land. There is no 
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freehold, or leasehold, or any sort of security of tenure. The 
inhabitants have lost heart. As far back as the year 1886 a town- 
ship was surveyed and laid out in stands by the Government of 
that day, and then hurriedly withdrawn for fear that Germans 
from Swakopmund and elsewhere would come in, buy up the 
land, and ultimately get control of the settlement. Thus, in place 
of a large and thriving community we find a poverty-stricken, 
decaying dorp. And these pegs of craven parsimony still-remain 
in the ground, marking the City of What-Might-Have-Been. 

And now a word as regards water. The majority of the people 
of the settlement depend for their water supplies upon the Govern- 
ment condensing plant. It distils the sea-water, which is then 
sold to residents and others at 1l. 1s. per ton (200 gallons). 
Masters of vessels say this water is the most expensive in the 
world. This pumping plant is a comedy. It is worthy of the 
bioscope. Imagine taking water out of the sea in front of the 
settlement for drinking purposes, and distilling it at great cost, 
instead of pumping the fresh water from the river-bed behind 
the settlement! And in all the annals of Walfish Bay, to think 
that no one has ever suggested the utilisation, by irrigation, of the 
great fertile delta of the Kuisip River for the growing of crops 
for the settlement ! 

In my childhood days I was told the story of a vessel sailing 


in the mighty Amazon, while the crew lay dying of thirst, think- 
ing they were still out in the open sea. At last another ship 
hove in sight. The suffering crew signalled a message of distress. 
A moment later the amazing answer flashed back : ‘ Dip down.’ 
This motto I leave with the authorities of Walfish Bay. 


CINDERELLA OF THE E\MPIRE 


Certainly, Walfish Bay is the Cinderella of the British Empire 
—despised by all our politicians, not one of whom has ever visited 
this part of the Union. Here is a little British settlement with- 
out a single vote. Who is their member in the Legislative 
Assembly in Cape Town, or their senator in the Council? Who 
can tell? Assuredly, they do not know. Yet as a free people 
their needs and aspirations should be made known in a free Parlia- 
ment. Our past policy, so far as Walfish Bay is concerned, has 
been a record of indifference and neglect. No money niust be 
spent. Nothing must be done. Consequently, we find that 
everything is second-hand : a worn-out lighthouse from Port Eliza- 
beth, a wheezy tug from Cape Town. Everything is old, poor, 
dilapidated and falling to pieces. Indeed, it is rumoured that 
a big bonfire: will be lit on the beach by the inhabitants to cele- 
brate the first brand-new article that arrives from any depart- 
ment of the public service for the settlement. 
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Yet all these years the bay, with her sunlit hinterland, has 
been a priceless possession, a ‘ precious stone set in the silver sea,’ 
only waiting for some sympathy to yield up the vast hidden stores 
of her abundant wealth. 


NAME AND DESTINY 


And what of her name? It is spelt variously—Walwich, Wal- 
fisch, and Walfish. The first two you will find on the older 
maps and charts. The last is the more modern, the shortest, 
and the best, and so it will remain for all time to come. It is 
said that a certain highly placed patriot in the Department of 
Justice at Pretoria has recently issued “circulars to compel the 
use of the word ‘ Walvis’ for the bay in all official documents. 
But compulsion is a seed that does not thrive in South Africa, 
whether sown in the name of the Dutch or the English tongue. 

To the new German, ever seeking more worlds to conquer, 
sustained by a great army, and his rapid-growing navy, it must 
seem strange that he may not grasp this unguarded pearl of 
the Western Sea. To the proud Spaniard it is surely a matter 
of more than a passing sorrow that the gay colours of Castille 
no longer float on that grey tunnelled rock—the impregnable 
fortress of his beloved land. To the invincible American, inspired 
by Canning and nourished on Monroe, it is still a bitter pill that 
he may not star another State on the fertile loams of the Peace 
River or quote the cost of corn in the chateaux of Quebec. But 
these things may not be. For Providence hath ruled it other- 
wise. 

And what of her destiny? Walfish Bay stands as the symbol 
of Empire—linked by the speaking wires to her fair sisters 
wherever they be; tranquil, wide and free; broad as her 
splendid purpose, benign as her gentle sway ; welcoming the ships 
of the nations with wealth of farm and mine—a haven of peace 
in this waste of sea. 

Yesterday, as I journeyed through German South-West Africa 
on my way to Walfish Bay, all the land was at peace. To-day, 
as I pen these final words, we are at war, and none can foretell 
the fate of to-morrow. Yet one thing is certain. If Germany 
were to win, she would at once annex the bay. But that shall 
not be. In my travels I have seen, with admiration, the order 
and the patient industry of her people: and even now it is 
appalling to think that these same sturdy settlers have been thrown 
into the maelstrom of a gigantic conflict merely to satiate the 
battle-lust of Berlin. Nor can there be any doubt that, with the 
German country in the south-west conterminous with the Union 
and Rhodesia for over a thousand miles, we should for ever be 
menaced by a ruthless military despotism entirely foreign to the 
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spirit and ideals of modern democracy. It cannot be. The flag 
of our own free Empire must float over that desolate land from 
the Orange River to the Portuguese border. Three railroads 
should be built without delay to the bay: the first from Cape 
Town, the second from Johannesburg, and the third from Bula- 
wayo. Phoenix-like, a great city shall arise on the sand dunes 
of the shore, and the dry farmers of the West will pour their pro- 
ducts to the sea; while on the gateway of the young town there 
might well be carved in letters of gold that motto which South 
Africa has taught to a wondering world—Union and Peace: 
Friendship and Fraternity. 
- WILLIAM MACDONALD. 
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LIEGE AND THE LIEGEOIS 


THERE is a Walloon saying, ‘Les grands mds fet rouvi les 
ptits '—the great evils make one forget the little—which might 
be repeated as the sad consolation of Liége this autumn. For 
she has had more than her share of troubles, early and late, 
and the wonder is that with them all she has kept an individuality 
that neither coal-smoke nor siege-guns can kill. As for the 
_ Liégeois, they have a temperament only to be expressed in their 
own dialect, and in the ‘ Spots’ or proverbs and ‘Cramignons' 
or songs still heard in the neighbourhood. Out of these, with 
the town records, the Memoirs of Philip de Comines, and Sir 
Walter Scott’s Quentin Durward to help, you get by degrees 
some real idea of this people, whose survival at all seems extra- 
ordinary, whose fate interests you the more because their 
existence has so often been threatened. And then you under- 
stand the feelings of those who barely a month ago watched the 
Kaiser come and take the unfortunate city by the throat, and 
remembered all she had gone through in previous sieges. 

There is a particular accent in the voice of a Liégeois when 
he speaks about Liége, and you will find a note to correspond 
and an intimate air even about its formal records. The 
Walloons, to begin with, are a race apart, direct heirs of the 
old Belgae, who gave the Roman Kaiser some trouble in his 
day, and to confuse them with the ‘ Tixhons’ or Flemings is 
like confusing Highlander with Lowlander, a mistake into which 
Scott fell in his novel. We shall come presently to the fierce 
episodes which he turned to account. The story of Liége begins 
some centuries earlier, and to understand it you should take it 
in the Liégeois manner, with the air of a ‘ Cramignon’ running 
in your head, such as ‘ Wisgui, Wisga.” A Cramignon, I should 
explain, is a very light-hearted offspring of Provencal song, 
which allows for any number of iterations and makes a great 
point of the refrain : 

C’est pour un homm’ de guerr’ qui a barbe au menton, 
Wisgon! 
Et la pipe & la bouch’, fumant comm’ un dragon! 
(Refrain) Wisgui, wisga, 
Mon pére loriga, 
Loriga fringa, 
Et de la moustiga fringa. 
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In the next stanza we learn that the soldier is on a horse 
(which is mignon to suit the rhyme) and wears the culott’ rouges 
of the French army. But this takes us too fast along the Lidge 
road, and from its verses we must turn back to Bishop Notger, 
whom we might call the father of the city. It was he who gave 
to her the proverb: ‘ Liége owes Notger to Christ and every- 
thing else to Notger.’ Otto the Great made him bishop in 971, 
and with him began the line of episcopal princes who ruled 
Liége like autocrats, and more than once had to pay for it, 
For beside their religious hold on the commonalty, they too were 
infected with the fighting contagion of the Liégeois, and used 
the strong hand without scruple; and Notger gave them a bold 
lead. 

In his day Immon, the seigneur and castellan of Chevre- 
mont, was the terror of the city and the country round, and 


feared neither God nor Church. It befell however that a son — 


was born to him, and he sent for Notger to baptise the child; 
and the bishop came, attended by an imposing tail of monks 
and lay-clerks. But when they had entered the castle, at a word 
from Notger they threw off their cassocks and emerged men 
of steel in full armour to put to the sword all who resisted. 
Immon, adds the chronicler, was ruined ‘4 rez-terre.’ But 
the bishops who deliver a city from a lord of thieves like Immon 
are apt to rule it like constables; and in truth the struggle 
between the bishops of Liége and the citizens, and between the 
big bourgeoisie and the little bourgeoisie, helped to keep the 
storm-cone flying all through the Middle Ages, with an occasional 
summer lull. 

It was so with a vengeance in the years during which the 
Liégeois saw three peaces—the Peace of Bierset, the Peace of 
Huy, and the Paix des Clercs, 1253 to 1288—signed in quick 
succession. They bring us to the local strife of the Citains, or 
‘Grands Bourgeois,’ with the Serfs, or ‘Petits Bourgeois.’ 
After many fierce passages the Little Bourgeois and the Métiers 
were victorious, and in 1313 a kind of city-state, with demo- 
cratic institutions, was authentically put upon the roll. 

It was a Bishop who gave Liége its charter of liberty, the 
famous ‘tribunal of peace,’ which held good for four centuries. 
The court, says Mr. Boulger, ‘ sat in the Cathedral, the burgesses 
beside the Bishop, and dispensed summary justice on all alike— 
only priests and princes being exempted from its jurisdiction.’ 
But we are forgetting the Bishop’s tragedy associated with the 
name of William de la Marck, ‘ the Wild Boar of the Ardennes,’ 
whose Castle of Aigremont is still a landmark on the riverside 
not far away. It was this characteristic Liégeois memory that 
led Sir Walter Scott out of his French domain thither in 
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Quentin Durward. He was a great juggler with history, as we 
know, and did not mind confessing how he did his casts back 
and tergiversations. The Bishop in question was Louis de 
Bourbon, who was not really murdered till 1482, whereas in the 
romance the event is carried back fifteen years, as Scott freely 
admits in his notes. 

In the months of August and September in that year, that is 1482 
fhe writes], William de la Marck, called the Wild Boar of Ardennes, 
entered into a conspiracy with the discontented citizens of Liége against 
their Bishop, Louis of Bourbon, being aided with considerable sums of 
money by the King of France. By this means, and the assistance of 
many murderers and banditti, who thronged to him as to a leader befitting 
them, de la Marck assembled a body of troops whom he dressed in scarlet 
as a uniform, with a boar’s head on the Ieft sleeve. With this little 
army he approached the city of Liége. But so soon as they came in sight 
of the enemy the citizens, as before agreed, fled from the Bishop’s banner, 
and he was left with his own handful of adherents. At this moment 
De la Marck charged at the head of his banditti with the expected 
success. The Bishop was brought before the profligate knight, who first 
eut him over the face, then murdered him with his own hand, and caused 
his body to be exposed naked in the great square of Liége before St. 
Lambert’s Cathedral. 

Even a Scott idolater must admit that Sir Walter, who had 
the art of interpreting the spirit of a place and getting at the 
genius loci, especially when his home country gave the scene, 
hardly did full justice to Liége in his story, good as that story 
is. It was impossible for him to do so, since he had not learnt, 
as we have heard, to distinguish ‘Wallon’ and ‘Tixhon, 
Walloon and Fleming. In the dramatic episode of the Bishop’s 
murder, he makes his Wild Boar of the Ardennes, that ‘ monu- 
mental beast,’ call the citizens ‘ porkers of Liége’ and ‘ Flemish 
hogs.” However, he did not mistake their temper, which, from 
the time of Charlemagne, has been marked by the two moods 
of the Walloon—wit and amiability with a touch of choler in 
times of peace ; fierceness and courage to the death in times of 
war. Many episodes could be given from the Liége chronicle 
to prove this urbanity turned into a rage of resistance, which has 
been a surprise and a world’s delight in this war. And as the 
old volumes of Philip de Comines are not very readily to be come 
by, we may take the final pages of Scott’s novel for a siege- 
cartoon, to put beside that of the recent assault with all the 
enginery of the German army behind it. In both scenes we are 
tempted to feel as we watch that we are assisting at what might 
be called the murder of a city. It was a night affray, too, in the 
story. 


Three o’clock had struck, when a noise like that of disturbed bees, 
mustering to defend their hive, was heard. Instead of the lazy murmur 
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of the Meuse, it was really the feet of the unfortunate Liégeois advancing 
to a sally on the besieging host. 


Scott, following De Comines, means us to be on the side of 
the besiegers ; he has the terrible monster, William de la Marck, 
to despatch by his hero’s hands, and he has to work out the 
revenge for the Bourbon Bishop’s death ; and he makes the French 
king speak of those ‘thick-heads of Liége,’ just as he made 
the ‘Wild Boar’ call them pigs. De Comines, however, leaves 
them with pity. ‘I must give,’ he says, ‘an account of the 
calamities of the wretched folk who fled out of the town, that I 
may confirm what I said before about the misfortunes and dread- 
ful consequences that follow those who are defeated in battle, 

_though it be king or prince, or any potentate whatever.’ He 
tells how they fled into the Ardennes, men and women and 
children, to be attacked there by a ‘ gentleman of those parts,’ 
who wished to ingratiate himself with the conqueror. 

The companion picture is that of yesterday, when another 
exodus of the Liégeois follows another siege. Mr. Dillon’s 
account brings it home to us, just as De Comines’ pages did 
formerly : 


Some thirty thousand of its inhabitants fled from the place in terror 
when the enemy’s guns began to shower shells upon the forts from Fléron. 
The remainder buried themselves in cellars and underground passages, 
scores huddling together without food, drink, or other of life’s necessaries. 
The city bears marks of havoc everywhere. There is not a street 
in which shells have not fallen. The very asphalte is ploughed up in 
places like a cornfield at sowing time. Hurriedly made graves with their 
soft mounds protrude in unexpected places. During the day the Germans 
are everywhere in evidence. They patrol the principal thoroughfares, 
stand at the barricades which they have raised at all the approaches to 
the town, or creep up towards the forts with remarkable recklessness, The 
inhabitants are cowed by the terrors that hang over them even if they 
obey strictly all the enemy’s behests; and Liége is becoming a dumb, dismal 
place. At nightfall the city assumes the aspect of a churchyard. The 
silence is soul-curdling, yet the hearts of the inhabitants beat quicker and 
louder when that silence is broken by the heavy tread of the Prussian 
patrols or the rending thunder of heavy guns. All the doors still left have 
to be kept wide open. Early in the morning, when the bakers remove 
their bread from the ovens, German guards, who are posted wherever 
victuals are to be had, pounce down on the entire output of the bakeries, 
for which they probably pay, but the inhabitants have no share. 


One cannot bear to leave the story there, just because it is 
hard to believe that the spirit of a city, any more than a man’s, 
can be destroyed. The consolation comes, as it may over the 
recollection of the man, in looking over the signs of her vitality. 
There is a delightful old print of Liége at which it is a comfort 


? War Correspondence: Daily Telegraph and Manchester Guardian. 
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to look in the day of war, for it shows her at peace as she waa 
long after the desperate siege and the ruin wrought by Charles 
the Bold, and proves how recuperative she could be. The river 
Meuse, as in every other view of Liége, curls comfortably about 
her like a serpent ; and her array of tall and narrow roofs at all 
angles, towers and spires, bridges and town walls, falls in this 
faded cartoon into a rich pattern, like a town painted in the 
bottom of a soup plate. A few barges sail on the river, and one 
is drawn by a horse with a man on his back, going so fast that 
one wonders what they will do when the towing path ends? For 
it breaks off abruptly not many yards away. The bridges in this 
picture have houses on them and are double or even treble-gated, 
and a strongly fortified line of churches, curtain-walls, and other 
buildings is marching uphill to the Chartreuse on top. As you 
examine the detail and the approaches and water exits of the 
town by the Pont Avray and the Pont des Arches, you realise 
what a place was older Liége for a bishop’s princely progress or 
a day of street pageantry. The 14th of August, the Feast of the 
Assumption, is a great day in Belgium, which has more Notre 
Dames in it, probably, than any other country ; and Notre Dame 
de St. Rémy, which was not far from the Cathedral of 
St. Lambert, kept the tradition here. Her flower was the white 
clematis, and we cannot help speculating in what wrecked garden 
it was gathered this August, while the guns were still firing from 
the forts at Pontisse, Barchon and Evegnée. 

But just as one is grown melancholy over Liége and her evil 
fate, some absurd song in which she made light of war will 
recur to you: 

Il était un beau garcgon 
Qui était marchand d’oignons, 
Comme il allait 4 Cambray 
Pour y vendre des oignons, 
(Refrain) Et allons, ma tourtelourinette, 
Et allons, ma tourtelourinon. 


Comme il allait 4 Cambray, 
Pour y vendre des oignons, 
Quand il fut sur la montagne, 
Qu’il entendit le canon. 
(Refrain) Et allons, ete. 


The effects of the cannon on the ‘beau gargon’ are such and 
they are described with so Rabelaisean a gust, that the rest is 
not quotable. The typical Liégeois song or ‘Cramignon’ is 
merry and light-hearted—‘the Liégeois,’ says the proverb, 
“makes you laugh, and not dream or doze! ’—while the theme is 
usually the old one, love, and not war at all. But it is inevitable 
now to think of the one grim topic and to look in the ballad-book 
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for its echoes. Here is another Liége ditty that tells a story as 
old as war itself : 


Soldat qui revient de la guerre, 
Hourra! 
Un pied chaussé et l’autre nu; 
Pauvre soldat, d’ou reviens-tu ? 
(Refrain) Hourra, hourra, hourra! 


Il y a de grand’ guerre en France, 
Hourra! 
J’tuerai le pére et les enfants, 
Puis je r’joindrai mon régiment. 
(Refrain) Hourra, ete. 


Several intervening verses are omitted, but the gist of them 
is the return of the soldier to find his sweetheart married to 
another man—a local variant of a ballad sung all over Europe. 
These lyric ‘ Cramignons,’ and the ‘ Spots’ or proverbs, are the 
folk currency in which Liége has expressed all her moods and 
the wisdom of her fairs and market-days. A ‘Spot’ is a word 
which seems to imply something ejaculated or spat out, and 
Dejardin’s collection of them runs to some hundreds. A few 
of those bearing on war may be added : ‘ On n’sareut fer |’ guerre 
sins touer des sodars’—one does not know how to make war 
without killing soldiers. In another, Liége speaks from bitter 
experience : ‘I fat esse églome ou martai’ (Il faut étre enclume 
ou marteau); and a phrase which has by use grown into a 
*‘ Spot ’—‘ Dipeu les viés guerres’ (Depuis les vieilles guerres)— 
will have a new inflexion after this year of 1914. ‘ Li bon Diu 
n’est nin co moirt’ (Le bon Dieu n’est pas encore mort) is a 
more reassuring word for us to keep at heart. 

‘On pourgai aime mi on stron qu’ine lé-moscade’ (a pig 
loves an acorn better than a nutmeg), the last a favourite spice 
in the ‘ gateau des rois,’ a local delicacy, represents the other 
side of Liége. ‘C’est on baron del’ poussire —he is a baron 
of the dust—is an ironical ‘Spot’; and ‘Ni d’veur qu’as 
Wallons et 4s Tixhons’ (Ne devoir qu’aux Wallons et aux 
Flamands) serves to tell how unwise it is to trust strange 
creditors ; for ‘On n’sé wiss qui |’dial firé ses céps ’—one does 
not know where the devil keeps his cops or coups. Two more 
‘Spots’ that touch the citizen’s philosophy or his fears—There 
is no war, ‘qu'on n’aie vinou 4 n’paie,’ out of which one does 
not come to peace at last, and ‘Save-tu: on towe les laids’ 
(Sauve-toi: on tue les laids) must close the Liégeois repertory 
so far as it can be given in a casual page. 

But there is one story of the countryside that ought to be 
told when the fighting tradition is in question. It is as in- 
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dispensable in the chronicle as the tale of the Bull of Cualgne 
in Irish lore, and it is known as the famous 






‘GuERRE DE ta VacuE DE CinEY’ 


A peasant of the Namur district, a man named Jallet, stole a cow 
at the cattle-fair of Ciney, and took it to a place called Andennes (between 
Liége and Huy). He was pursued; then, on agreeing to return the beast 
to Ciney, he was allowed to go by the baillie; but when he reached the 
baillie’s district at Condroz he was seized and hanged. Out of this grew 
a feud, in which the Duke of Brabant and the Counts of Flanders, 
Namur, and Luxembourg took part; and Lidge was threatened. The feud, 
in fact, blossomed into a war, and 20,000 folk, it is said, perished by 
reason of that one cow; and Philip le Roi had finally to intervene and 
make peace. 


This affair, which is well told at greater length by G. W. 
Omond in his book on Liége and the Ardennes, is actual history, 
with a dash of extravagance; and another episode reminds 
us that some such nicknames in Liége are as old as the 
Thirty Years’ War—for instance, the Chiroux and the 
Grignoux. Three hundred young men of the high bourgeoisie 
formed themselves at that time into a band under vows 
to defend the Catholic Faith and serve the prince; and an old 

_ fellow of the town, struck by their white gorgerettes and sombre- 
coloured culottes, dubbed them Chirouzx, which means a swallow. 
The name stuck and survived the band. The Grignoux got their 
name in turn as being mutins and impertinent. They were the 
democracy, and from 1631 to 1636 they were kept very busy 
in holding their own and evolving under difficulties that noble 
thing, the liberty of a city-state, the individuality of a towns- 
folk. The individuality remains, though, even before this war 
came, the antiquity of Liége had been driven out of most of her 
streets, thanks to her many sieges. In one she lost all her 
town-walls, in another almost every precious bit of architecture 
she had besides the religious houses and buildings, while the 
French Revolution did something to spoil the churches that 
Charles the Bold had left. As for the Belgian Revolution of 1830, 
although the Dutch held the citadel and the outliers of the town, 
I am not quite sure how far the town itself suffered; but it is 
certain some chimneys and door-handles were knocked off. She 
did not suffer personally in the Franco-Prussian war, but after 
the battle of Sedan, in 1870, she saw the wounded carried to 
hospital. At Bouillon the Place was crowded then with distracted 
fugitives, and M. Lemonnier describes how behind the ‘ white 
blinds of one house, the Hétel de la Poste, a restless shadow 
moved about all the night through ’—the Emperor Napoleon the 
Third. 

As one turns over the whole roll, from Notger’s time to ours, 
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it is to feel an extraordinary sympathy with Lidge, which 
has been a bishop’s stronghold, a city-state, a republic (for in 
1793 the République Liégeoise was federated with the French 
Republic) ; which has lost, in the struggle to hold her own, 
her cathedral and nearly all those famous older houses and 
domestic buildings that once gave her streets colour and archi- 
tectural distinction. But her own individuality as a place in 
the world, with a tongue, a dialect, a wit of her own, she has 
never lost ; and the world and the providence of cities will see to 
it, when the reckoning comes, that Liége is paid in full for what 
she has undergone in one of the greatest defences in history. Her 
own chronicler, Henaux, showed what he thought of the city, the 
province and the people, when he ended his record forty years 
ago with the words: ‘ Liégeois of the country of Liége, never 


forget that you have been a free people.’ 
Ernest Rays, 





THE ENGLISH AND THE OTHERS— 
THROUGH POLISH EYES 


4A PSYCHO-POLITICAL STUDY 


Any claim that my opinions concerning the differential charac- 
teristics of the Slavs, the Teutons and their cousins, the Anglo- 
Saxons, may have is based on the fact that my active life has been 
pretty evenly divided between residence in Russian Poland, 
German territory, and England. Of course, mankind has much 
in common everywhere, and between selected individuals of almost 
every race there is little fundamental difference. But no one who 
has had the opportunity of direct and intimate observation of the 
average or normal people belonging to the three great groups I 
have named can doubt that there are certain racial distinctions, 
which, whatever their origin, can fairly be called profound. Pro- 
bably nearly every one of my readers has among his acquaint- 
ance one or more members of all three races, but in most cases 
it would not be right to accept these as typical embodiments of 
their fellows. The mere fact of their presence in England and 
friendship with English people is presumptive evidence that the 
Russian and German are of the cosmopolitan or international type. 
And any fundamental racial characteristics which they may 
possess are likely to be so deeply buried beneath the veneer of 
cosmopolitan culture and manner that ordinary intercourse will 
never discover them. 

A consideration of some of these fundamental differences can 
hardly help being interesting at the present time, for we are in 
the midst of a clash of races quite as much as an imbroglio of 
statesmanship. This is true rather in the Eastern field, which 
seems to me to be the centre of real hostility, than in the Western 
field, where the parties involved are so largely by reason of alli- 
ances with the real belligerents. Naturally in England interest is 
mainly concentrated on the latter field : equally naturally, I find 
my attention drawn rather to the great struggle in which the 
future of my own race is involved. 

Observations of national characteristics made during a state 
of war would be of little value, for they would show a striking 
similarity. Whether great wars like the present are made by 
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rulers and War-Lords or no, there seems no room for doubt that 
they are entered into and carried on by their peoples almost as 
holy wars. For just as the English are fighting for the honour 
and dignity and independence of their country, so also are the 
French and the Germans and the Slavs for theirs. The only 
valuable comparative psychology is that of the nations at peace. 
Then only are manifest the spirit and idea for which at bottom 
they fight. And just as in medicine the diagnosis of disturbed 
physiological conditions of the utmost importance is made by the 
observation of seemingly trivial symptoms, so only can profound 
racial tendencies be gauged by observation of the simple speech 
and action of every day. 

For a European to write about European nations for European 
readers is no easy task. But for a foreigner to write for the 
English about England is almost impossible. I fully sympathise 
with that foreign ambassador who, a month after he had taken 
up his duties in London, resolved to write a book on England. 
Before he had begun it, however, he thought it wise to let another 
month pass in order to get to know the English better. The 
second month passed, but the ambassador did not feel much 
better informed on his subject. At the end of three months he 
realised that his task was growing more, rather than less, com- 
plicated. The book is still unwritten. 

Short of a visitor from Mars, no European can observe the 
English with more detachment than can a Pole. Poland is not 
and never has been one of England’s rivals or enemies. We have 
never, at any rate until now, been entangled in any political 
affairs in which at the time England has also been interested. At 
no stage of our history have these two countries in any way influ- 
enced each other’s fate. England is one of the few nations in 
Europe whose blood has never mixed with Polish blood either on 
a battlefield or through a royal alliance. There consequently has 
been between these countries that disinterested good will which 
often exists between people totally unconnected by family or 
business ties. True, it is rather a negative relation of the live-and- 
let-live order, but on the whole it isa sympathetic one. No doubt 
this friendliness, at any rate so far as the Poles are concerned, 
has been helped by their consciousness of the traditional role of 
England as the protector of small nations. When I was a boy 
I well remember my father telling me about the chivalry and 
liberalism of the English people, and the name of Gladstone was 
as familiar in our house as if he were a national hero. When I 
left home to study in Germany my father was bitterly opposed 
to my settling down abroad, but when, a few years later, I signi- 
fied my intention of making England my home all his hostility 
vanished. Authoritative English opinion has always carried 
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great weight in Poland. In international matters we look upon 
England as standing for what is just and liberal, and among 
enlightened Poles the involvement of England in the present con- 
flict gives them hope that in the final settlement the voice of 
England will be used on the side of equity and justice. 

For Polish opinion, and my observation confirms it, is that 
the superiority of England is intimately associated with the self- 
restraint, not only individual but collective, of her people. Com- 
pared with other countries, England, at any rate modern Eng- 
land, seems anxious to understand the point of view of other 
nations. Of course, the general reign of tolerance.is not yet in 
any country. But I find among members of all classes 
in England with whom I have been brought into contact a sur- 
prising recognition of the fact that it takes all sorts to make a 
world, and that other people have as much right to their charac- 
teristics as one has to one’s own. If there is any meaning in pro- 
gress, in development, in civilisation, surely this trait is a proof 
of higher organisation. Writers on psychology and morals are 
too apt to compare the subjects of their criticisms with an ideal 
of their imagination. But it seems to me more interesting and 
more valuable to compare peoples with one another. Even when 
a people’s psychology is treated comparatively, the comparison is 
generally only between the people criticised and the race of the 
critic himself. However, a more satisfactory way of advancing 
the mutual understanding of nations is the study of several peoples 
one with another, with as little prejudice and bias as possible. 
It is regarding them from this point of view that I am unable 
to sympathise with those who find the English narrow and 
insular. 

Though perhaps I have no right to do more than record 
what I have seen and the impressions that I have received, it is 
difficult not to philosophise a little as to the why and wherefore 
of this English trait. English life strikes me as ever so much richer 
and more complicated than that of any other country I know. 
And this I say after an intimate experience not only of life in the 
well-to-do parts of London, but also of life in the slums of the 
East End. Factors complicating life in this country are many 
indeed. There is fhe enormous trade with oversea Dominions, 
which England managed to secure before anybody else had time 
to think about them. The desire of maintaining her possessions 
and the experience gained in connexion therewith led to the 
development of great political abilities. Then again, two hundred 
and fifty years of Parliamentary life put England far ahead of 
all other countries in domestic as well as foreign affairs. In 
English politics tact and tolerance and consideration for personal 
liberty play a far larger part than in any other European country. 
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Then again, England never seems for long to lose her conscious- 
ness of the real aims of national life and national organisation. 
Great as have been her conquests in the field of war, militarism 
is always regarded but as an instrument, never as an end in itself, 
and nowhere is there a healthier suspicion of anything like official- 
dom. War is regarded by all classes, even by most of the 
military caste, as but a possible and painful necessity. 

This attitude towards militarism and officialism makes 
English life altogether different from life in Germany. In spite 
of the position which science and art and commerce hold in 
German estimation, to the ordinary man, and especially to the 
ordinary working man, the impression is constantly being given 
that the military and official life is the real life of the nation, and 
that all industries exist but for their maintenance. The English 
have kept their sense of proportion, and have put their officials 
into their proper places—that is, as public servants. As such 
they are not exposed either to humiliation or to undue admiration ; 
they are paid adequate salaries, and they are expected to give ser- 
vice in return. In Germany, where the salaries are smaller, officials 
expect the public to make up the balance with excessive respect 
and veneration. In exchange the public gets in service what it 
pays for in cash, in arrogance and condescension what it pays for 
in servility. In Russia, where few officials except the very 
highest ones get a living wage at all, they expect to be treated by 
civilians almost like gods, whilst bribery and blackmailing are 
naturally enough called in to bring their wage up to a reasonable 
level. 

Here we have one illustration of an English trait which strikes 
the foreigner very forcibly. When I first came to England 
nothing in the English character impressed me more than the un- 
Slav-like quality of the Englishman in the matter of facing the 
facts, no matter whether pleasant or unpleasant. Both Poles and 
Russians notoriously avoid doing things which are in any way 
unpleasant or inconvenient. Both in the affairs of their coun- 
tries and in private life they like to leave difficulties to solve them- 
selves. ‘It will happen somehow’ is a favourite saying. They 
prefer to look the other way or close their eyes rather than recog- 
nise and deal with a problem of the existence of which they can- 
not but be perfectly aware. The sort of false economy of under- 
paying their officials, who are thus naturally driven to dishonesty 
and corruption, is typical of this kind of moral laziness. 

Even in such matters as personal health the difference is 
striking. Whereas rather than know the truth about himself, 
fearing lest it might be unpleasant, a Pole or a Russian will 
commonly avoid going to a doctor until driven by absolute 
necessity, a normal Englishman prefers to face the truth at once, 
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however uncomfortable, and to deal with the situation in a 
thoroughly practical manner. This habit of facing facts is of a 
piece with the common sense and unsentimentalism of the normal 
Englishman. Even in the application of their laws and regula- 
tions there is a certain latitude of interpretation according to 
circumstance and intention. It is rare, indeed, for anyone to be 
punished in England, at any rate at all seriously, for an offence 
committed in ignorance or unintentionally. Consequently a 
foreigner often feels more at ease in England than in his own 
country. I am afraid this could hardly be said of the Englishman 
travelling in any European country. In no country is ill-will 
differentiated from ignorance to the extent that it is in England. 
The English are commonly reputed to be stiff, conventional 
and conservative in religion, morals and manners. Such a ver- 
dict could only be arrived at nowadays by a very superficial 
observer. As a matter of fact, no people are more open to alter 
their habits, whether it be in dress or method of locomotion or 
code of etiquette or even in such large matters as naval organisa- 
tion. It is only necessary to convince the English that a given 
course is in accord with common sense for it to become a national 
.custom. Of course, there is an obverse to this. Common sense 
and what is called the practical are apt to serve as measures of 
value, not only in dealing with matters where they rightly hold, 
but also in the world of art and the spirit. I am afraid that here the 
foreigner gets an impression of stodginess and insensitiveness. 
I know that England has produced many great, indeed eternal, 
poets, men of imaginative science, and painters, but that does 
not affect the impression given by the average Englishman, even 
among the educated classes. It is in the sphere of will and action 
and practical intelligence that the English qualities surpass. The 
average Englishman likes to look outward not inward, forwards 
not backwards. An idea is of little use to him unless it can be 
materialised or expressed in action. He is not moody or intro- 
spective, and the contrast between Russian and English literature 
is exactly paralleled by the difference between the Slav and 
the Anglo-Saxon. Again, as contrasted with the German, the 
Englishman is very free from pedantry. He has a marked faculty 
for seizing on the essential and eliminating the trifling. This 
shows itself in every department of the national life, from the 
kitchen to the police court. In this way the English save an 
immense amount of energy, and probably are able accordingly to 
accomplish more in @ short day than the people of any other 
European country can accomplish in many more hours. 
There is one other great distinction between life in England 
on the one hand and life in Germany or Russia on the other, 
the manifestation of which strikes the foreigner as serving to 
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lubricate the wheels of daily intercourse and reduce nervous 
friction, and that is the omnipresent humour. Nowhere but in 
England does one joke with the policeman, the baker, one’s 
employer, even, on occasion, with the judge. This is the more 
easy in that the Englishman has fewer illusions about himself 
and his motives. He seems to have a sort of confidence in his 
peculiar strength, and therefore does not mind gently mocking 
at those parts of himself that he considers unimportant. He 
accepts human nature for what it is, and is frank about his selfish- 
ness and his limitations. He has little tolerance for ‘ highfalutin ’ 
sentiment and idealising; indeed, he carries this to such an 
extreme that he is apt to overlook real genius when he comes 
across it. 

One curious result of this lack of idealism and imaginativeness 
strikes one at first as strangely at variance with the Englishman’s 
heavy common sense. This is his craving for second-hand ‘ sensa- 
tion.” Nowhere else except in America is there such a market 
for ghost and crime stories and the marvels of the Sunday Press. 
Nine tenths of the literature consumed by the great masses of 
the people is of this order, and the dramas commonly shown at 
the picture theatres are very largely of the same genre. 

In towns like Berlin and Munich people of the same 
class patronise literature and drama of an altogether higher kind. 
There is, in Germany and Austria, a much higher standard of 
intellectual life among the masses of the people-—at any rate 
in the towns. Education is considered much more important 
than is generally the case in England, and this certainly has a 
marked democratising effect. Intimately associated with this 
faith in education is the characteristic of German life which, more 
than anything else, strikes the foreigner at every turn, and that 
is the universality of discipline. Discipline m the army, of 
course, but discipline in the schools, in the streets, in the shops, 
even in the home, carried to a point that anywhere else would 
seem grotesque. Consequently routine, rather than initiative, is 
all-powerful. Middle-age and seniority hold authority, while 
youth is kept in the background. Naturally resulting from this is 
the comparative irresponsibility of the young men of Germany 
as compared with young Englishmen and young Slavs, and the 
greater proportion of puppies among them. In England, in par- 
ticular, young men of twenty-two or thereabouts are to be found 
in all kinds of most responsible positions; in Germany, hardly 
ever. Now, while this preference given to age undoubtedly 
leads to the smooth running of a repetitive machine, the sup- 
pression of youth leads to the throttling of those qualities of 
independence, initiative, and originality which most commonly 
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accompany youth when given opportunity of development and 
manifestation. 

Still, no one can dispute the success of the training in so far 
as the resulting order is concerned. Order is everywhere, and the 
Germans are very proud of it. They are convinced that the 
potentialities of their nation are bound up with it. It shows 
itself in every little matter, domestic and otherwise. In the 
cleanliness of the homes, even of the poorest; in the clothes of 
the children; in the serving of meals. Although wages rule 
lower than in England, one is spared the sordid disorder of the 
London slums. There are no ragged children ; there are no dirty 
and dirtily clad men. There is a sort of physical personal pride 
which seems quite general. Whatever the reality may be, a 
German town certainly gives the impression of prosperity and 
general well-being. They drink, and drink heavily, but not amid 
the sordid surroundings of the average English ‘pub.’ Where 
the working man-drinks in Germany, his wife may, with dignity, 
accompany him, and next to him may sit his employer. 
So that, although the State is much more military, and, to that 
extent, medieval, yet life is, in many respects, much more demo- 
cratic than in the theoretically democratic England. ~ Cer- 
tainly there is a much greater approximation to equality of 
opportunity, and every facility is offered to native talent and 
ability. This is true of Austria even more than of Germany, and, 
whilst in England the learned professions are practically closed 
to all but the upper and middle classes, there no one is excluded 
by reason of the accident of birth. 

I spoke just now of that discipline which everybody associates 
with German life. That discipline is mostly external and formal, 
and is in entire contrast with the self-restraint and internal 
discipline of the English. Where the established rules and 
customs no longer apply, the German is apt to be crude, primi- 
tive, and undignified. The way in which a German eats his 
dinner is typical of many things in his private life, of his relation 
to women, his self-engrossment, and his disregard of social 
amenities generally. 

The German lacks that tender consideration and affection for 
his home and his family which characterise the bulk of English 
people, but he has a much more personal and romantic, or at any 
rate sentimental, affection for his country; and this in spite of 
the fact that Germans perhaps more than any other people readily 
take root and become truly naturalised in almost any country in 
which they happen to settle. Yet at home in Germany they 
practise a rather narrow and petty exclusiveness to foreigners, so 
far as national privileges are concerned. They show this curious 
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jealousy in many ways. The idea of Germany for the Germans 
is never far from their consciousness. They are terribly afraid 
that some foreigner will reap benefit from the structures which 
their labours have created. I remember, with a smile, that when 
I wished to enter my name for certain courses at the University 
of Munich I was refused admission to every course for a fort- 
night after the opening of term, so that there might not be the 
smallest chance of a German student being displaced ; this proved 
to be very unnecessary, for at the end of the fortnight the 
vacancies were more than half available to foreigners. Their 
fear of the use of other languages at public meetings, their tariff 
policy, their treatment of captured provinces and colonies, all 
illustrate this almost morbid fear of liberty and free competition. 
This would seem to indicate a great lack of self-confidence, yet 
their justified pride in their achievements in science, in art, in 
commerce, and in arms is very evident. It is this pride which 
makes them feel, in their more expansive moods, that, as their 
Kaiser would say, they have been chosen by God to play a great 
and imperial part in the management of the world and in the 
development of civilisation. Their temperament, as well as their 
military achievement of forty years ago, leads them to regard 
the French as a somewhat soft and degenerate race. For the 
English they have more respect, though they are inclined to 
believe that the British Empire has passed its zenith and has 
entered on a period of slackness, or even senility. At the back 
of their minds the more ambitious have a not dishonourable idea 
of Germany as the next great world empire. Beyond their 
eastern boundaries lies their great doubt. 

The Slav is an unknown quantity. His possibilities cannot 
be measured. He is enormous in bulk. He is essentially young, 
virile, and potent. To the German mind, Russia embodies the 
forces of barbarism, with all its destructive implications, at the 
same time with all its strength. ‘The hordes of Russia seem to 
the imagination of the civilised German as the Huns, almost 
as the very forces of darkness themselves. Instinctively the 
Germans know no other enemy. The possibility of a Russian 
invasion is the one dread which unites every section of the 
German people. In contemplating the Slavs there are in Ger- 
many no socialists, no liberals, no conservatives, but only 
Germans. 

Isthe German view true? Are the Slavs a race of barbarians? 
Are they a menace to civilisation? No direct Yes or No answer 
is possible to these questions. A few very important facts must 
be remembered before we attempt to give any answer. Among 
the peoples of Poland and the Russias there is no uniformity. 
Even for a moment taking Russia as a single unit, there are 
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such great distinctions between its own people and the people of 
Poland that they cannot be lumped together if any rational con- 
clusions are to be drawn. Besides the fact that they both belong 
to the great Slav family there is not much that unites them, either 
in their character or in their aspirations. 

Intellectually the Poles are much superior to the Russians, a 
statement I make, suppressing my feeling of national modesty. 
This view by the way is also expressed by the leading Russian 
paper Novoje Vremia, which is by no means friendly disposed 
towards the Poles. This journal even went so far as to corro- 
borate its opinion by figures. It pointed out that in schoois with 
mixed nationalities we find on an average out of ten Poles seven 
unusually gifted boys, whereas out of ten Russian boys only three 
show special talents. Temperamentally the Russian type is 
heavier and slower, the Pole being more quick-minded and more 
excitable. The latter is also more artistic in his disposition and 
therefore more unstable. Some of the German ethnologists 
attribute this as a striking national feature even to the lower 
classes in Poland, pointing out their love of harmony in colours 
and shape. They are certainly less ‘barbaric’ in their tastes 
than the Russians: . 

Endowed with unusual gifts in an exceptionally high degree, 
the average Pole lacks discipline of any kind, and is thus a prey 
to his fancies or to circumstances. In this respect the Russian 
with all his shortcomings is decidedly superior, and collectively 
iscapable of achieving more. I believe that there is some morbid 
defect in the psychic organisation of the Poles which makes them 
hate the idea of any authority above them, a condition which has 
often proved disastrous in its effects. 

The records of Poland are not matters of general European 
knowledge. But to those who are inclined to lump Slavs collec- 
tively as barbarians and foes of civilisation, a Pole may be allowed 
to point out that the University of Cracow was founded in 1396, 
being one of the first in Europe. What is now known as the 
Polish Kingdom presents, it is true, little evidence of the glory 
of its past, but this is entirely to be attributed to the tragedy 
of its history. In that tragedy the Government of Russia played 
the part of principal tyrant. But in that tragedy the people of 
Russia, themselves victims of like tyranny, played no part. 
Though it is a sad fact that Russia is still but a half-civilised 
country, it is not a surprising fact. It is readily explicable by 
the external facts of history and environment. The inherent or 
racial characteristics of the great body of Russia cannot be reason- 
ably determined, for the simple reason that they have had so far 
no opportunity of development. One has to remember that 
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during 300 years Russia was under the Mongolian yoke. Accord- 
ing to the historians, this yoke must have been even worse than 
the three yokes thrown on Poland taken together. Apart from 
the records of the past, we find in the present sufficient evidence 
to make us believe all the horrors told of the Mongols. Their 
rule kept back progress in Russia for many centuries. They 
also left behind many undesirable traces, especially on the good- 
natured Slav character of the old Russians. The Eastern con- 
ception of cruel despotism was inoculated into the Russians as 
shown in the deeds of such types as Ivan the Terrible. Even 
Peter the Great, though undoubtedly a great benefactor of Russia 
in more than one respect, was in his manners an Asiatic despot. 

In this connexion it is interesting to remember that, whilst 
nearly every ruler of Russia has died a death of violence, only 
one Polish king died from other than natural causes. Nearly any 
of them might truly have spoken the words actually spoken by 
one of them: ‘There is no man in my country on whose breast 
I could not safely sleep.’ 

A closer knowledge of the Russian folk of to-day shows the 
same mixture of the two primitive components. The one is the 
Slav element, the other is the Mongolian, extra-European. The 
first one is, I believe, largely responsible for the charm of Russians 
which seems to fascinate so many English people ; and it is also 
that part of their nature that they can more easily display op 
foreign ground. Their sociability and their intellectual gifts, 
generally revolving round very sublime and idealistic theories, 
are certainly attractive to cultivated observers everywhere. ‘Their 
obvious lack of any evil intentions helps them materially to win 
the sympathy of the others, who have not lived in Russia. There 
is hardly a topic that a Russian man or woman would not eagerly 
discuss, the ‘discussion of problems being one of their favourite 
occupations. They often get extremely heated over a slight dis- 
agreement, frequently caused by some transcendental idea on a 
non-existent subject, produced by one of the debaters. They sur- 
pass each other in the selection of words to prove the correctness 
of the several statements, which, however, are but rarely listened 
to by the opposite party. It is very difficult to gain audience for 
anyone, however wise his words may be. I think the Russians 
have produced an embarrassingly small proportion of listeners as 
compared with the great number of leading men of the spoken 
and written word. 

It is very disappointing for many a Western person to dis- 
cover after a shorter or longer period that the very promising 
words of the great idealists prove to be mainly of theoretical value. 
Those who utter them hardly ever dream of applying their 
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views to real life; it is evident that they are not considered with 
any practical application, the greater part of their energy being 
spent on the eloquent exposition of their ideas. In this respect 
most Slavs are alike. 

The other side of the Russian character is, I am afraid, con- 
cealed from the eyes of most English people who have not lived 
in Russia. The Eastern trait of that nation comes forth in the 
ordinary everyday life, which can only be watched on the spot. 
This is their Eastern passivity, their habit of living in a realm 
of dreams and succumbing to a fatalistic outlook on life. This 
habit of obeying blindly some unseen force inevitably leads too 
often in the direction of an absolute despotism. So that whoever 
has a chance of abusing his power does so without any scruples 
whatever. Justice is an ideal which has not yet grown very deeply 
into the minds and souls of the Russian citizens. Thus it is not 
of much good or sense to fume with indignation about the awful 
things happening in Russia every day—anyway, not more than 
to break one’s heart over the cannibals in Central Africa. 

I am positively sure that the cause of the constant abuses com- 
mitted by the Russian officials, as well as by Russian citizens, 
is not wickedness on their part, but a dead seriousness about every- 
thing they attempt, which often amounts to stupidity. Most of 
their sins are due to a combination of weakness of will, fatalism, 
and lack of humour. They are inclined to take their responsibili- 
ties and position very seriously, and are thus, even though pos- 
sessed by the highest moral purposes, often led into acts of the 
greatest injustice and cruelty. The methods of Russian officials 
called upon to deal with emergencies nearly always have the 
character of. panic. A kind of obsession seems to get hold of them, 
and they act almost bfindly, regardless of consequences. 

I remember a Russian officer being shot by a revolutionist in 
Warsaw. The Cossacks were summoned and ordered to fire down 
the street in both directions with the object of punishing the per- 
petrator of the crime. Several people were killed and many 
wounded, buf the culprit left Warsaw quietly by the next train. 
Even in this performance there was more stupidity than intended 
brutality. 

In apparent contrast with what I have been saying, the in- 
tellectual life among the educated classes stands at least at as 
high a level as in England or Germany. That the Slav intellect 
has the highest possibilities is shown in Russia not only by such 
distinguished scientists as Mechnikoff, Bechtereff and others, but 
also by such masters of literature as Turgeneff and Tolstoi, and in 
Poland by such examples as Sienkiewicz and Mme. Curie. 

The great failure of Russian people lies in their inability to 
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-make any practical application of their high ideals. This disparity 
between reality and theory is interestingly shown by their senti- 
mental admiration of Western life without their realising the 
impossibility of suddenly grafting it on a barbarous country. 
They get a vague idea of wonderful foreign institutions and 
arrangements, they dream of their adoption in Russia, but can 
construct no path leading to the realisation of their dream. How 
great is the gap in their minds between principle and practice, 
and to what degree they are often unconscious of it, may be seen 
from the following. An intellectual Russian traveller in Finland 
was so struck by the high civilisation he met at every step, and 
particularly by the presence of letter-boxes in a dark wood, that 
he could not help expressing his wish that Russia might soon be 
able to trust her people to the same extent. A minute later the 
would-be reformer, having got tired of walking along the road, 
suggested to his companion to walk through the wood. For that 
purpose he with his stick broke down the wire fence separating 
the wood from the main road. 

Most of the measures taken by the Russian Government are 
characterised by their superficial, trifling, and irritating nature. 
In no other country have I felt the truism of the old Latin proverb, 
‘ Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus’ more than in Russia. 
The main reforms in the schools of Poland, for example, were 
the alterations of the inscriptions outside the buildings from Polish 
to Russian. Similar far-reaching reforms were made with regard 
to railway tickets. 

Some of the school regulations we had to comply with may be 
of some interest to the English public. We were not allowed to 
leave our homes after 6 P.M., and were ngt to appear at the rail- 
way station without a special permit from the school authorities. 
The reason for such rules was, and is still, obscure to me. The 
amount of energy which a special staff of officials used to spend 
on the carrying out of espionage amongst the boys was really 
amazing. One could see sometimes the poor victim chased 
through the streets of my native town by his persecutor for hours, 
before the latter succeeded in the identification of the culprit. 
As we used to wear bright uniforms at school, it was a risky 
undertaking to contravene the regulations. The object of our 
excursions .was nearly always a harmless one, such as visiting 
a friend. I remember one of my colleagues coming to my house 
dressed up as @ maid, because he was anxious to evade the school 
spies. I am not surprised now any more that I took part in the 
great school strike at the age of seventeen, demanding a radical 
reform of the system of education. The hatred and contempt 
we had for our instructors found in it a free outlet, and we were 
very proud of leaving our class rooms never to return again. 
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_ Such was the end of my stay at the Russian school, which, 
seven years previously, I had entered, fresh: from my father’s 
warning : ‘ Forget your nationality so long as you are there, and 
consider it all as a bitter and unpleasant necessity, required from 
you for the sake of a better future.’ 

Since the bulk of this article was written, Russia has sent to 
my country a message which must fill every Pole with renewed 
hope for the future. It would be easy and perhaps not altogether 
unnatural, bearing in mind the facts of history and the circum- 
stances under which Russia has spoken, to adopt an attitude of 
cynicism, or, at any rate, of scepticism. But I think we have 
reasonable grounds for hoping that Russia’s enthusiasm for our 
well-being and individuality is genuine and will outlast the present 
period of stress. It has taken the Russian people a long time to 
find out the possibilities of Slav unity and of Polish loyalty, and 
that the racial enemies of the Slavs are not other Slavs but 


Teutons. 
G. DE SwieTocHowskI!, M.D. 
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SEX AFTER DEATH 


For the purpose of this article I postulate, as I obviously must, 
@ personal existence of some sort for mankind after death. 
Granted this, can the distinctions of sex, which figure so largely 
in our present life, be retained in any such future existence, and 
if so, within what limits? Are they transient features or perma- 
nent elements of a human personality? Are they vital and 
spiritual, or merely physical and physiological characters of‘ our 
race? ‘These are the questions with which I here attempt to 
deal. 

The origin of sex is a somewhat curious story. Nowadays 
sex is associated with reproduction, and is regarded merely as part 
of the machinery for the perpetuation of a species. As a matter 
of fact, however, the process from which it sprang had no direct 
connexion with reproduction, and aimed at the benefit rather of 
the individual than of the race. Reproduction in its simplest 
form, as it appears in unicellular organisms, is merely division. 
The parent ceil, when it has attained its limit of growth, breaks 
into two halves or daughter cells, each of which possesses an 
independent existence. The daughter cells, in their turn, break 
up into other cells, and so the species multiplies. In cases of 
this kind the cells and the reproductive process are alike asexual, 
and the reproduction may be regarded simply as a growth beyond 
the limits of the individual organism. There is however another 
process which takes place between unicellular organisms, and 
which is known as Conjugation. Essentially this consists in a 
fusion between two full-grown single-cell organisms, which range 
themselves alongside of each other for this purpose, and gradually 
coalesce. After the union has become complete, and the two 
organisms are enclosed in a single cell-body, a separation once 
more takes place by simple division, and two new organisms are 
formed, between which the germ-plasms of the two original 
organisms are divided. 

This is the process from which sex was originally evolved ; 
but it is obviously something quite. distinct from reproduction. 
In fact, so fav from increasing the numbers of the species, its 
first effect is to diminish them by a half. In these primitive 
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organisms it is not a necessary antecedent to reproduction, nor 
is reproduction its object. It must, of course, have a racial value 
or it could hardly have survived ; but nevertheless it was adopted 
in the first instance, not for the benefit of the race, but for that 
of the individuals undergoing it. According to Professor Hartog 
and others this benefit consists in a kind of mutual rejuvenes- 
cence of the conjugating cells. It might be supposed that the 
fresh vigour thus induced would, in its turn, promote multipli- 
cation, and thereby prove conjugation to be an indirect auxiliary 
to reproduction. But the latest experiments seem to show that 
conjugation does not rejuvenate in this sense.? Professor Dendy 
considers that the habit of conjugation probably arose from the 
necessity of making good some disturbance of equilibrium in the 
protoplasm of the cell. This incapacity might well be brought 
about by the repeated fissions of ordinary multiplication under 
which some of the individuals so produced might have too much 
of one constituent, and too little of another. It might even be 
‘that from the very first the inequalities of fission resulted in 
the accumulation of more active protoplasm in some cells and a 
greater amount of reserve material in others, and that this was 
the starting point of the differentiation into male and female.’ * 
Professor Dendy is inclined to ascribe the mechanism of the pro- 
cess to some difference of polarity between the conjugating cells.* 
M. Le Dantec goes further, and holds that the elements of sex 
are in the cell from its earliest stage. He regards the cell as an 
agglomeration of bi-polar elements, between which intra-cellular 
sexuality takes place.” Weismann, it is true, protests against 
the theory of rejuvenescence, but his objection seems verbal 
rather than substantial. For he admits ‘that the fusion of in- 
dividually different simple organisms must or may bring about 
a direct advantage—a stimulation of the metabolism, and at the 
same time an improvement of the constitution in different direc- 
tions.’* This he considers to have been the reason for the first 
introduction of conjugation among the lower forms of life. In- 
deed it is difficult to come to any other conclusion. For the first 
result of conjugation is a commingling of the germ-plasms, or 
hereditary substances of the two conjugating cells; and however 
beneficial this may subsequently prove to the race, it must first 
haye been adopted for the benefit of the two particular cells. The 
ultimate advantages of conjugation to the evolution of the race 
have been variously explained, but we are not for the moment 
concerned with these explanations. 


1 Problems of Life and Reproduction, 18-24. 
? Morgan, Heredity and Sez, 9. 


* Outlines of Evolutionary Biology, 127-8. * Ibid. 143. 
5 The Nature and Origin of Life, 217, 227. * Evol. Theory, ii. 225. 
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When multicellular organisms appeared on the scene the sim- 
ple method of commingling different germ-plasms by means of 
conjugation became impossible. Accordingly, by an application 
of the principle of dividing labour to which Nature so constantly 
resorts, the germ-cells were set apart from the body-cells, and 
segregated in the reproductive organs. In this way the com- 
mingling of germ-plasms has now become, in all the higher multi- 
cellular organisms, closely associated with bi-parental reprodue- 
tion, but this does not affect the question of its original purpose. 
Following Weismann, let us call this commingling, however pro- 
duced, ‘ amphimixis,’ and bi-parental reproduction ‘ amphigony.’ 
It will readily be seen that though amphimixis is inevitable in 
amphigony, amphigony is not necessary for effecting amphimixis, 

‘The significance of amphimixis,’ says Weismann, ‘ cannot 
be that of making multiplication possible, for multiplication may 
be effected without amphimixis in the most diverse ways.’ ' 

Thus, in unicellular organisms reproduction by fission of some 
sort without amphimixis is the ordinary rule. But even with 
multicellular organisms amphigony is not an absolute necessity, 
as is shown by the remarkable phenomenon of Parthenogenesis. 
Parthenogenesis is unisexual reproduction, i.e. reproduction by 
the mother alone, and shows, as Weismann remarks, ‘ that even 
in highly differentiated animals the apparently indissoluble con- 
nexion between reproduction and amphimixis can be dissolved 
if circumstances require it.’ * 

Among some of the lower forms of multicellulars partheno- 
genesis is found to alternate with amphigony as a mode of repro- 
duction. The aphids, for instance, which swarm on our rose 
trees, produce, during the summer months, when the weather is 
warm and food plentiful, many generations of females partheno- 
genetically. But, as the weather grows colder and food more 
scarce, male births take place, and there is a recurrence to 

-amphigony.® The same peculiarity has been noticed among the 

crustacea and in butterflies and moths. In fact, this ancient 
mode of reproduction dies hard, and traces of it perhaps survive 
in the ovarian dermoids which occasionally occur in the human 
species. *° : 

Again Hermaphroditism plays an important part in many 
divisions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, e.g. in snails 
and flowering plants, thereby reminding us that even bi-sexual 
reproduction need not always be -bi-parental—in fact that bi- 
sexual reproduction can take place without amphimixis. More- 
over, even where amphigony has been definitely established, it 


* Evol. Theory, ii. 193. 8 Jbid. ii. 212. 
® Geddes and Thomson, Evolution of Sex, 46. 
%° J. Bland Sutton, Lancet, May 25, 1912, p. 1390. 
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has been found possible to dispense with the male element in 
reproduction by replacing it with an artificial substitute. The 
male, in short, is not always a necessary factor in what should be 
bi-sexual reproduction. Dr. Loeb found that if the eggs of the 
sea-urchin were placed in sea water to which a certain proportion 
of Magnesium Chloride was added, they would proceed to de- 
velop in exactly the same manner as if they had been fertilised 
sexually. This experiment shows that in certain cases a purely 
chemical stimulus can take the place of the male element. 
Some experiments of MM. Bataillon and Henneguy have carried 
the matter further still. The ova of frogs were placed in steri- 
lised water, and pricked with a minute platinum needle or a sharp 
spicule of glass. In this case also a similar process of develop- 
ment began, and though it frequently broke down before com- 
pletion, yet out of 1000 eggs thus treated 120 tadpoles were pro- 
duced, one of which practically reached the stage of a mature 
frog.** This experiment is doubly remarkable, partly for its 
having dealt with so high an animal as the frog, and partly be- 
cause it showed that a mere mechanical stimulus could take the 
place of male co-operation. And this rounds up the evidence 
against any inherent connexion between amphimixis and repro- 
duction. Parthenogenesis shows the sufficiency of a female origin 
of life, the above experiments demonstrate that the co-operation of 
a male factor is not invariably necessary, its only purpose, so far 
as reproduction is concerned, being to supply a stimulus to the 
ovum. Sexual distinctions, no doubt, arose in the first instance 
from amphimixis, i.e. amphimixis by conjugation; but amphi- 
mixis and reproduction are processes essentially distinct from 
each other, and while the purpose of the latter is the multiplica- 
tion of the species, the purpose of the former is communion 
between individuals. 

It was this need for communion, therefore, which gave rise to 
the process—conjugation—from which the two sexes and the 
differences which distinguish them were ultimately developed. 
But how? ‘The single cell which multiplies by simple fission has 
strictly no sex at all, but it is obviously more like a mother than 
a father, and therefore we may, with practical accuracy, describe 
life in this primitive form as female rather than male. How then 
does this female or quasi-female thing come to bring forth the 
maleness with which it is now so sharply contrasted? We may 
perhaps find a clue in some of the phenomena connected with 
conjugation. We have seen that two conjugating cells, after their 
fusion, normally break up into two equal daughter cells. But 
Professor Hartog points out that this does not always occur, and 
that they sometimes break up, by means of a rapid series of divi- 


" Lancet, May 25, 1912, p. 1301; Nature, June 22, 1911, p. 568. 
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sions, into a number of daughter cells of unequal sizes. Midway 
between the unicellular and multicellular organisms stands a 
group, belonging to the lower Algae, of what are called ‘ colonial ’ 
organisms. Pandorina Morum, one of the simplest of these, is 
a colony of sixteen single cells, each of which retains a consider- 
able amount of independence. Each cell of the combination is 
still self-sufficient, and can, if need be, reproduce the whole 
colony from itself. But, when they break up by fission, the result- 
ing cells are of three sizes, and consequently conjugation between 
equal cells, or on equal terms, as we may put it, cannot take 
place between all of them. The members of the two smaller 
classes can and do conjugate on equal terms wifh the other 
members of their respective classes ; but in the large class conju- 
gation does not take place at all. In addition, however, to this 
limited power of conjugation, a new process appears, which clearly 
foreshadows bi-parental amphimixis. Conjugation on equal terms 
cannot take place between a larger and a smaller cell, but a union 
between them can be effected by the absorption of the smaller 
into the larger cell. In this case the smaller cell plays a part 
analogous to that of the male in amphigony. The largest cells 
of Pandorina Morum are purely female or quasi-female, and 
members of either of the two smaller classes can act as males to 
them; while the medium-sized cells can act as females to the 
smaller cells and as males to the larger ones. The difference 
between the proto-typal maleness and femaleness in these cells 
is, in fact, a question not of essence but of magnitude. ‘We 
have then here a very rough attempt at sexual differentiation.’ 
And ‘ the real origin of sex is . . . the gradual differentiation of 
pairing cells into categories of distinct size and habit.’ * 

So much for the origin of sex. We now have to face the 
equally difficult question of its determination. What is the 
principle or influence which regulates the sex of the offspring? 
Or, as we are chiefly here concerned with the human race, what 
is that which determines the sex of each human child? Various 
explanations have been suggested, such as the time of fertilisa- 
tion, the age of the parents, their comparative vigour, or the 
influence of nutrition. None of these, however, are entirely satis- 
factory, and Mendelism has recently suggested an explanation 
which seems to be nearer the truth. It may be briefly stated as 
follows : 

Excluding parthenogenesis, every multicellular individual, be 
it plant or animal, is the product of a combination of two distinct 
sexual cells, the male sperm-cell and the female egg-cell. These 
cells are called ‘ gametes’ (pairing cells), and the individual pro- 
duced by this union is called a ‘zygote’ (the product of a yoking 

2 Hartog, Some Problems of Life and Reproduction, 14. Ibid. 13. 
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together). Now the zygote is obviously a compound structure ~ 
in which the constituents contributed by each of the parental 
gametes will remain, during the zygote’s existence, linked 
together in partnership. But in due course the zygote will itself 
begin to form gametes out of its own germ-plasm, and then ‘the 
partnership is broken up and the process is reversed. The com- 
ponent parts of the dual structure are resolved with the forma- 
tion of a set of single structures, the gametes.’ * 

Thus if we suppose a zygote AB to be a combination of the 
gametes A and B, when AB begins to form its own gametes, 
the combination breaks up, and the gametes will be either pure 
A’s or pure B’s. This being the general principle, let us con- 
sider its application to specific qualities. In the case of con- 
trasted characters, such as the tallness or dwarfness of the 
common pea, with which Mendel chiefly experimented, it is 
found that when these are united by cross-breeding one of them 
predominates in the offspring of the first generation to the entire 
exclusion of the other. This predominating character is called 
the Dominant, the other, which is apparently extinguished, is 
called the Recessive. I say apparently, because the Recessive is 
still there, but latent; and in the next generation it begins to 
appear. Thus, when Mendel crossed a tall and a dwarf pea, all 
the progeny were tall—tallness being dominant to dwarfness. 
There was not, as might have been expected, a generation of 
medium-sized plants. So if a grey mouse be crossed with a white 
mouse the offspring are all grey, grey in this case being dominant 
to white. Nevertheless, the recessive white has not been lost, 
and if these offspring—i.e. of the first generation from the original 
cross—be interbred, the progeny will be grey and white in the 
proportion of three grey to one white. Here the recessive begins 
to come in sight ; for these whites of the second generation from 
the original cross are found to be ‘ pure’ recessives; that is to 
say that, if interbred, they produce for all subsequent generations 
nothing but whites. But, with regard to the grey members of this 
generation, one third only are ‘ pure’ greys, while the other two 
thirds are ‘impure’ greys—i.e. greys with a latent mixture of 
white ; and if these impure greys be interbred they produce a third 
generation consisting, like the second generation, of one fourth 
pure greys, two fourths impure greys, and one fourth pure whites. 
The theory by which these facts are explained is that, though 
opposite characters are combined in a zygote, the gametes formed 
by that zygote can carry one of them only. The opposed characters 
are called ‘ allelomorphs ’—that is to say, they are alternative to 
each other in the constitution of the gamete, and where one is 
present in a gamete the other is not. They are believed to be due 
1% Punnet, Mendelism, 4-5. 
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to a definite something (or perhaps rather the presence or absence 
of a definite something) in the gamete which is called a ‘factor.’ 
The characters due to these factors are called ‘ unit characters.’ 
Accordingly, when the zygote begins to form its own germ cells, 
these divide into two equal communities, one of which carries 
throughout the factor (say) of tallness, the other the factor, say, 
of dwarfness. 

And now, turning once more to the question of sex determina- 
tion, the opinion is fast gaining ground that sex is not determined 
by environment, or parental conditions, or any external influence 
of a similar kind, but is an allelomorphic character following the 
above law. Dr. Saleeby, in his Woman and Womanhood, tells 
us that, among the higher animals at any rate, sex seems to be 
a quality originating in the mother. The gamete of the father 
(spermatozoon or sperm-cell) is always male, and wholly male; 
but the gamete of the mother may carry either maleness or female- 
ness. The mother, in fact, in forming her ova, forms them of 
two kinds—one bearing maleness, the other femaleness. When 
an ovum bearing maleness is fertilised by a spermatozoon—which 
always carries maleness, and maleness only—the result is a male 
individual. If, however, an ovum carrying femaleness be 
similarly fertilised, the result is a female individual ; for though 
this zygote will be a combination of maleness and femaleness, 
femaleness is dominant to maleness. But mark the difference 
between the male and the female. 


The female . .. is not female all through as the male is male all 
through. So far as sex is concerned, he is made of maleness plus maleness. 
In Mendelian language the male is homozygous, so called ‘ pure’ as regards 
this character. But the female is heterozygous, ‘impure’ in the sense 
that her femaleness depends upon the dominance of the factor for female- 
ness over the factor for maleness, which is also present in her.” 


Or, as Mr. Bateson puts ié, ‘ The female contains a factor which 
makes her female, but the male is a male because he is without 
this factor.’** In corroboration of this view it may be noted that 
a female in old age, or when her ordinary female development is 
otherwise interfered with, begins to show some of the peculiari- 
ties of maleness. In fact, when her dominant femaleness begins 
to grow exhausted, the recessive male factor in her tends to assert 
itself. A male, on the other hand, if his normal development 
be arrested, may fail to develop some of his peculiar male attri- 
butes, but he never shows any signs of femaleness. 

Professor Morgan arrives at a similar conclusion, though his 
account of the procedure is somewhat different. Moreover, the 
experiments on which he relies seem to have revealed the par- 
ticular physical correlate with which the factor of femaleness is 


18 Ibid. 75. 1* Mendel’s Principles, 190. 
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associated. Only the briefest explanation, and that only of a : 
typical case, is here possible. The nucleus of every cell contains 
certain constituents called chromosomes. These are considered 
to be the bearers of hereditary qualities, and one of such chromo- 
somes is now said to have been identified as the chromosome 
which bears the factor of femaleness. Originally both sperm-cell 
and germ-cell contain the sex chromosome; but, as the result 
of various complicated processes by means of which the respec- 
tive cells become ripe for pairing, this chromosome disappears 
from half of the sperm-cells of the male organism, while it re- 
mains in all the egg-cells of the female. If an egg-cell is fertilised 
by a sperm-cell carrying the sex chromosome, the zygote is a 
female : otherwise the zygote is a male. According to this theory, 
all the egg-cells are the same, but there are two kinds of sperm- 
cells. According to Dr. Saleeby, the sperm-cells are all the same, 
while the egg-cells are of two kinds. But each explanation goes 
to show that sex is determined by the characters of the particular 
gametes which combine to form the zygote. It-is, in fact, a 
. heritable quality like tallness or dwarfness in plants, whiteness 
and greyness in mice, and so forth, and follows the established 
laws of heredity. 

In either case the arrangements obviously provide for the pro- 
duction of the two sexes in approximately equal numbers. What 
is the full evolutionary significance of this? It might seem at 
first sight that its purpose was simply to facilitate bi-sexual re- 
production ; but, regarded as a factor in evolution, this form of 
reproduction is more or less of an anomaly, and its very existence 
seems a matter of some perplexity to the learned. Professor 
Morgan remarks ‘If we are asked what advantage, if any, has 
resulted from the process of sexual reproduction, carried out on 
the two-sex scheme, we must confess to some uncertainty.’ *’ 
It brings about new combinations of germ-plasms, no doubt, but 
conjugation produces the same result. These new combinations 
may help individuals to adjust themselves more readily to vary- 
ing environments, but we cannot conclude that this process can 
make any permanent contribution to evolution. 


It is true that Weismann has advanced the hypothesis that such recom- 
binations furnish the materials for evolution, but as I have said there is 
no evidence that supports or even makes plausible his contention. . 
Sexual reproduction might be beneficial to a species in maintaining itself, 
it cannot be utilised to explain the progressive advances that we must believe 
to have taken place during evolution.” 


But notwithstanding such criticisms on the utility of bi-sexual 
reproduction, bi-sexual distinctions may, nevertheless, have a 
value of their own which is wholly independent of reproduction 
1” Heredity and Sex, 2. 18 Jbid. 19. 
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in any form. Now amphimixis produces new combinations of 
germ-plasms and consequently of qualities, but these qualities 
are at first distributed indiscriminately among the members of 
the particular species. In the lower stages of existence this 
arrangement sufficed, but, as development advanced, it seems to 
have become inadequate. For we find that after sex appeared 
the respective sexes began gradually to acquire distinctive quali- 
ties—commonly described as secondary sexual characters. I ven- 
ture to suggest, therefore, that one purpose, at any rate, of a 
double sex may have been to bring about this selection and segre- 
gation of distinctive qualities. For it has been ascertained that 
the sex chromosome carries, not only femaleness, but a variety 
of qualities which have become linked with it; and this distine- 
tive distribution of qualities may bear directly on the future of 
humanity by promoting the evolution of character. 

And here we touch the psychical aspect of the sex question. 
Professor Hartog, as we have seen, refers the origin of sex 
to ‘the gradual differentiation of pairing cells into categories of 
distinct size and habit.’ (The italics are mine.) In other words, . 
though the distinction between male and female is originally a 
difference of quantity only, it subsequently begins to carry differ- 
ences of quality also. The different cells acquire different habits, 
and this difference of habits in time produces difference of charac- 
ter. We should naturally expect, indeed, that difference in size 
would sooner or later initiate a difference in habit; and this is 
precisely what has happened. In nearly every case the large 
female cell, swelled with its store of cytoplasm, becomes passive 
and inert, while the minute male cell—often hardly more than a 
nucleus with very little surrounding cytoplasm—is active and rest- 
less. These differences of habit developed in course of time into 
physiological differences, differences of constitution ; the male con- 
stitution being what is called katabolic, that of the female anabolic. 

In phraseology which will presently become more intelligible and con- 
crete, the males live at a loss, are more katabolic—disruptive changes tending 
to predominate in the sum of changes in their living matter or protoplasm. 
The females, on the other hand, live at a profit, are more anabolic—con- 
stractive processes predominating in their life, whence indeed the capacity 
of bearing offspring.** 

In the female organism the physiological processes tend to the 
construction of living substance and storing up of nutrition and 
energy. In the more active male the processes are rather disrup- 
tive and disintegrating. There is a more rapid wear and tear, and 
a less persistent tendency towards repair and reconstruction. 

Herein lies the physiological basis on which the distinctive 
qualities of the respective sexes ultimately rest. As life grew more 

»® Geddes and Thomson, Evolution of Sex, 26. 
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complex, the manifestation of these characteristic differences also 
grew wider and more diversified ; but the radical difference between 
male katabolism and female anabolism is the ultimate source of 
them all. And here Nature’s principle of dividing labour would 
again come into play. For, as more and more specific qualities 
gradually appeared, it would grow increasingly difficult for Nature 
to combine in the same organism qualities, which, though equally 
worth preserving, conflicted with each other. This difficulty 
would be disposed of by distributing them between the two sexes, 
so that each of the rival qualities could find expression without 
paralysing any of the others. 

It seems, therefore, from what has been said, that sex is an 
evolutional development arising out of a process (conjugation) 
which aims merely at a physical communion between two cells, 
without any reference to reproduction. When, in due course, 
organisms arose too complex for conjugation, the process was 
necessarily abandoned between them, but Nature utilised the 
impulse which inspired it by attaching it to the reproductive func- 
tions in these higher organisms. Finally, as the two sexes became 
more definitely differentiated, sex offered her a basis for the dis- 
tribution of contrasted qualities which she was prompt to employ. 
If this be so, we may fairly presume that, so long as these qualities 
are required for the scheme of evolution, the sexual division which 
preserves them will endure. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis and others have collected much valuable 
information as to the distinctive secondary qualities of men and 
women. There is no need, however, to discuss them in detail, 
as in their broad outlines they are familiar to all. Miss Jane 
Harrison has lately summed them up in a paper read to the Socio- 
logical Society (28th of October 1913). She describes woman as _ 
more ‘resonant’ than man, more subject to induction from the 
social current; and man as better insulated, more independent, 
more individualised. Deep down, as Mr. Havelock Ellis points 
out, there is in men and males generally 
an organic variational tendency to diverge and to progress; in women, 
as in females, generally, an organic tendency, notwithstanding all their 
facility for minor oscillations, to stability and conservatism, involving & 
diminished individualism and variability.” 

This is quite in keeping with the katabolic and anabolic ten- 
dencies which are respectively peculiar to the earliest sexual forms. 
The line is not everywhere sharply drawn, yet the qualities which 
are on the whole distinctively masculine are easily separated from 
those which are distinctively feminine. These respective qualities 
have clearly been serviceable to the race in the past, or they would 


20 Man and Woman, 369. 
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not have survived, and, so far as can be seen, they must be equally 
indispensable in the future. 

‘The hope of our civilisation,’ says Mr. Havelock Ellis, ‘ lies 
in the development in equal freedom of both the masculine and 
feminine elements in life.’** And, since the essence of civilisa- 
tion is soul-evolution, the elements which are necessary for that 
evolution here will be needed for the stages which await us beyond 
the grave, though their expression and their activities may vary. 
For, to those who believe in the survival of the soul after death, 
it seems plain that the chief purpose of the physical organism is 
to serve as an instrument for psychical development. Body, in 
fact, is chiefly valuable as a vehicle for mind or soul. Life and 
mind are different manifestations of the same spiritual energy, 
and work loyally together. Thus every physical character will be 
matched by a psychical correlative. Every human being, there- 
fore, has a soul which corresponds to, and registers the experi- 
ences of, the body, with which it is associated : and consequently, 
in the matter of sex, every human being will have a male or a 
female soul. Many of the qualities now distinctive of sex have 
a value which is wholly independent of the physical function of 
reproduction, and consequently there is no reason why they should 
perish merely because the soul becomes dissociated from the body. 

Indeed, as we look closer into these distinctive differences we 
begin to divine both their reality and their purpose. They lie 
deeper than convention, deeper than education, deeper than en- 
vironment : they are part of the cosmic scheme itself. They are 
part, that is fo say, of a scheme. whose aim is not a conglomerate 
and unintelligible whole, but rather an ordered diversity, wherein 
its manifold constituents may realise themselves in due relation 
to each other. 

In his essay, Sur les Femmes, Diderot, contrasting men with 
women, remarks : 


Plus civilisées que nous en dehors, elles sont restées de vraies sauvages 
en dedans, toutes Machiavelistes, du plus ou moins. Le symbole des femmes 
en général est celle de l’Apocalypse, sur le front de laquelle il est écrit: 
Mystére. 


This rather inflated description need not be taken too strictly, 
but it is based on a genuine perception of the realities of the case. 
Woman, as the highest representative of primeval femaleness, is 
rooted more deeply than man in the ancient order of things. 
She is vee? wpétepa. She is nearer to primitive nature, to its 
massive instincts, and its untamed emotions. Rouse these into 
action, and for the moment the old fire may leap out. When her 
depths are thrilled she may answer to the cry of the wild; but 


31 Man and Woman, 396. 
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her answer is as often a prayer as a menace, and finds utterance 
in some outburst of tenderness, sympathy, or self-sacrifice, welling 
up from the eternal motherhood of Nature. In the man such - 
qualities are seldom so pronounced, and the emotions which inspire 
them are usually more restrained. Nevertheless, the original 
female is the type of stability and repose, while the male, her off- 
shoot, embodies the restless energy which is needful to avoid stag- 
nation. And thus, while woman is the custodian of the treasures 
of the past, man is ever striving to wrest from Nature new spoils 
to deck the future. Physiologically, according to Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, the woman in advancing life tends to revert to the child, 
the man to the ape **—a significant distinction. 

If it be true therefore that male and female qualities are 
alike indispensable to the due course of evolution, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the sexual distinctions which give these 
qualities free play by separating them from each other will be 
found in succeeding stages as they are found here. 

So far, the soul’s development has proceeded in association 
with a material body; and it is likely enough that, for many a 
stage yet in its upward evolution, some such body may be needed 
for the due exercise and growth of its capacities. Under such 
conditions the preservation of something like the existing dis- 
tinctions of sex would present no particular difficulty. But as 
‘the soul advances in spiritual growth and acquires a closer adapta- 
tion to an environment ever growing more spiritual, will any 
fitting place be left for sex and its distinctions? For, when the 
present physical body has been replaced by some vehicle of a 
finer make, we may reasonably expect that the transition from 
one stage to another will be effected by some less violent process 
than physical death. Physical reproduction may also be expected 
to disappear: for in these higher realms of being it will no 
longer be required to repair the ravages of death or to provide 
physical tenements for the dawning soul. And under these 
exalted conditions can sexual distinctions still persist? 

So far as they are concerned with mere reproduction, obviously 
they can neither be necessary nor, in any sense intelligible to us, 
possible. But reproduction, which completes the tale of sex for 
the animal, tells but half the story for mankind. The qualities 
which have clustered round it, and the divine grace which 
irradiates them, are part of the spiritual heritage of the race, 
hardly won, and still more hardly to be spared. The strange 
affinity between opposites so often found in the physical order of 
the universe displays in the delicate counterpoise of these qualities 
its highest, its loveliest, and in many ways its purest manifesta- 
tion. Nature, indeed, ever careful for the perpetuation of the 
23 Man and Woman, 390. 
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race, subtly interwove them with the instincts upon which this 
perpetuation depends. But they have a purpose which transcends 
the function to which they now minister, and they will endure 
and grow fairer when the function has passed away. Here they 
still feel the sway of the instincts which have enslaved them : 
it could hardly be otherwise. But even here the bonds are 
breaking. We need hardly wander beyond the playground of 
society to find intercourse between man and woman into which 
these elements enter not at all, or with a step so fleeting as to 
pass unheeded. And here the light magic which draws the two 
together lies in the interplay of those qualities which set them 
eternally apart—qualities now linked with, yet essentially diverse 
from, the primitive instincts which they veil and adorn. No love 
note throbs in it; it is rarely a plea for pity; it may even be a 
challenge without losing its charm. And this charm, too dainty 
to depict, too elusive to analyse, is like the fugitive hues which 
gleam and hover where the waters of two fountains clash and 
break. Rarer, perhaps, because less amenable to the existing 
conditions of life, are the cool, clear comradeships between man 
and woman, wherein sympathy does not melt into tenderness or 
passion enter to disturb the even flowing loyalty of a faith between 
friends. Finally, if we turn from the complex intimacies of 
society to the quieter circle of home life, the relations of mother 
and son, brother and sister, bear testimony to an affection from 
which love in its narrower sense is perforce excluded, but which 
none the less depends for-its warmth and vitality on the play of 
the contrasted qualities which beckon sex to sex. For, be it 
remembered, the primitive female principle is enshrined in the 
mother rather than the wife ; and, even in the woman of to-day, 
the mothering instinct is usually stronger and always more 
enduring than the instinct which bids her to mate. 

Sex, indeed, with all its subtle influences, outranges far the 
purposes of the functions which it now subserves, and its distinc- 
tive qualities cannot perish though physical reproduction should 
cease. Even here the friendships and affections of our earthly 
life are not centred on the bodily presence of those whom we love, 
but on the mental and spiritual qualities with which their pre- 
sence is associated. The bonds are woven not round body and 
body, but round soul and soul; and unless—which is almost 
unthinkable—intercourse between discarnate spirits is precluded, 
soul will still call to soul, though bodily form should be swept 
away. Every hope which we may fashion for the life to come is 
bound up with this belief. We cannot but think that the affec- 
tions and friendships of earth will survive as we survive; and 
that, when the dawn of the new life breaks, we shall ‘ wake and 
remember, and understand.’ Remembrance, however, implies 
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recognition, and in this we encounter one of the hardest problems 
which eschatology presents. How and in what guise are we to 
be recognised, for our aspects are many? For instance, as I 
have elsewhere written : *° 

A young mother dies leaving an infant child: the child attains manhood 
and weds the woman of his heart, who bears him children: she dies; and 
finally the man himself dies full of years. How are all these to meet 
in heaven? The young mother will yearn to see her baby once more, the 
wife her lover and husband, the children their revered father. Can the 
man be all these at once? If not, how are the conflicting claims to be 


adjusted ? 

Clearly, to make recognition possible, there must be some 
spiritual link between those who are to recognise each other: a 
link which will survive all changes of the body and serve as a 
clue to all changes of the soul. For, as our spiritual capacities 
expand, we may gain a deeper insight into the latens schematisma 
of another personality and the latens processus of its develop- 
ment. We may win to a fuller apprehension of even its familiar 
traits and a wider grasp of its possibilities. 

The mother cannot regain her baby, but she may be able to 
recognise the infant in the man, the promise in the performance ; 
and her tender memories of her child will be illumined, not over- 
shadowed, by the soul in which she recognises her son. 

But if there is to be recognition between souls it is imperative 
that their essential qualities should persist. If, however, the 
soul of man were to lose its masculine and the soul of woman its 
feminine elements, even recognition would be barely possible, and 
the affection, friendship, or love which once knit them together 
must vanish beyond recall. Such an outcome as this would 
stultify the whole scheme of soul-evolution, if we rightly discern 
its trend from the history of the past. Qualities so laboriously 
evolved and established can hardly be destined to ultimate 
extinction. Nor, indeed, can we imagine any sphere for human 
energies where the respective qualities of man and woman should 
be lacking. Quickened and enlarged they may be by the experi- 
ence of thousands of centuries, and idealised as they have risen 
from baser to nobler surroundings, but their distinctive features 
cannot be lost. The soul of man will remain virile though the 
primary purpose of sex may have passed away. Woman, no 
longer a mother, will yet retain the mother instinct, and the 
delicate qualities which have grown up around it. 

True, we can set no limits to man’s upward course or pierce 
the mystery which shrouds its goal. In the end it may be that 
all personalities will be absorbed in something more comprehen- 
sive : we cannot tell. But so long as the evolution of mankind 
= Some Problems of Existence, 19. 
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continues to be human, man’s soul and woman’s soul must alike 
be needed for its work. From our present standpoint it is not 
easy to descry the heights before us, and while we are burdened 
with the ape and tiger we cannot hope to scale them. Yet even 
now, if we shut out the senses and turn our gaze inwards, we 
may catch some faint glimpse of a future when the spirit shall 
take up the torch which the flesh first kindled, and the lowly 
attractions which bring cell to blend with cell shall be replaced 
by the loftier influences which link soul to soul. In such a 
communion between man and woman no breath of the sensuous 
could taint an affection which has passed beyond the reach- of 
passion without losing the aspirant impulses by which earthly 
love is hallowed. ‘The endearing qualities familiar to us here 
may shine in fresh aspects and unfold a newer charm : 
Some interchange 


Of grace, some splendour once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently thy smile. 


But they will be transfigured rather than changed. For so long 
as human personality endures it cannot be stripped of the attri- 
butes which make it human. _The body may fade away with its 
bodily needs and desires, but the souls of mankind must be the 
souls of men and women to the last. 

NORMAN PEARSON. 





A NEW LABOUR EXCHANGE 


In an article which appeared some nine months ago in this 
Review’ the view was expressed that nothing in the feminine 
labour world ‘is more urgently wanted than some sort of 
systematic inquiry going back to first principles, which shall 
determine what kinds of employment are best suited to women, 
and what sort of training is best calculated to bring out the 
characteristic excellences of their work.’ The writer went on to 
suggest that ‘the result of such an inquiry . . . might well be 
the establishment of some central body, either constructed ad hoc 
or developed from existing agencies, which should do for the 
work of educated women what the newly created Labour 
- Exchanges are intended to do for industry.’ 

It is interesting to learn that the experiment is to be tried, 
and that just such a body is being constituted in the best possible 
way as a development of an existing agency of long experience 
and proved efficiency. The Times of the 6th of July, and the 
Press generally, have announced the formation of a Higher 
Professions Committee in connexion with the Central Bureau for 
the Employment of Women, and more particularly in close touch 
with a branch of that Bureau’s work, the Students’ Careers 
Association, to which most of the women’s colleges and the 
principal girls’ schools are subscribing members. 

This Higher Professions Committee is at present quite a small 
body, and it is intended to consist only of women of proved 
experience in actual professional work or in the public services, 
which, next to teaching, medicine, and nursing, afford the most 
promising future for educated women. In a sense its formation 
may be said to be an answer to the challenge thrown out to women 
by the much debated pronouncement in the recent Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service that ‘ women’s services 
are (subject to exceptions which in the higher branches are 
important) less efficient on the whole than those of men,’ because 
‘in power of sustained work, in continuity of service, and in 
adaptability to varying service conditions the advantage lies with 

1 “The Prospects of Women as Brainworkers,’ by Mrs. W. L. Courtney, 
Nineteenth Century and After, December 1913, p. 1287. 
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men.’ To these obiter dicta of the Commissioners, which they 
indeed base upon the evidence heard but which seem to contradict 
a good deal of it, we shall return presently. We merely note, 
in passing, that the publication of these mainly masculine views, 
dissented from by eight Commissioners, including the two ex- 
perienced women on the Commission, has not unnaturally caused 
an immense fluttering in feminist circles, and has called forth a 
number of amusing, if somewhat acid, comments. 

But comment and controversy are not so much to the purpose 
as an organised attempt to examine into the conditions of women’s 
professions and to put square pegs into square holes. Two thirds 
of the failures, whether in the public services or anywhere else, 
arise from the fact that the wrong women get into posts, and that 
the right women do not know what posts to get into. Time and 
again private people, supposed to have means of knowing, are 
asked to recommend suitable candidates, and are at their wits’ 
end to know whom to lay their hands on at that particular 
minute. They have to fall back upon general capacity. ‘There 
is Miss So-and-so, of course; I don’t know if she has ever done 
that sort of work, but she is very capable, and no doubt she will 
soon learn.’ And often enough—so great, pace the Commis- 
sioners, is feminine adaptability—she does soon learn, and the 
recommendation works out well enough; but how much safer it 
would be if, in place of the capable woman ‘who would soon 
learn,’ we knew where to lay our hands on the ideally suitable 
woman who has learned already. That is exactly what the 
Higher Professions Committee, acting through the Central 
Employment Bureau, is to enable us to do. 

Of course it can’t work miracles ; but if it can, as it proposes, 
include among its members a representative of every important 
profession, who knows that profession and its requirements 
from having actually practised it, it will have gone a long way 
towards solving the problem of bringing expert knowledge to 
bear upon training. At present the public services, business, and 
journalism are well represented, and so are, indirectly, the 
nursing profession, medicine, and teaching. The last three have 
such well-defined courses of training already provided for them 
that they are less important to begin with, and they are also 
strongly represented in the Students’ Careers Association. 

The first problem which the Committee have to solve is what 
advice to give to the educated girl, whether from the universities 
or otherwise, before she embarks upon a professional career. Only 
too often she has little enough money to expend upon special 
preparation, and certainly none to waste, as it is frequently 
wasted, by being expended upon secretarial or business training 
not specially directed to any promising opening. They have next 
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to centralise and make generally known all such advance infor- 
mation about posts likely to be vacant, or new public appoint- 
ments likely to be made, or fresh openings which seem to be 
promising, as they in their private capacity may be able to obtain. 
To this end they will invite all interested people to send in such 
information, which will be carefully sifted and tabulated by the 
Bureau’s experienced staff. A good deal is already received at 
this centre ; but there is a great deal more, often known to public 
people, who would no doubt be willing to pass it on to a com- 
mittee with names which inspire confidence, who might be 
trusted not to make recommendations either for personal reasons 
or out of misplaced philanthropy. At the present stage of women’s 
work no philanthropy can possibly be more misplaced than to 
recommend the wrong women for important posts, requiring not 
only ability but also tact, if masculine jealousy and opposition 
are to be overcome. As long as we find distinguished bodies, 
like Royal Commissions, laying it down as a proved fact that 
women are lacking in ‘ adaptability,’ we, who know what capable 
women are really like in business, can only deplore the wrong 
choices which must have been made, if these criticisms of the 
women public servants are in any sense justified. 

It will be for us to see that no such misfits occur in the 
future, if the employer and the public will do us the honour to 
consult us before they make appointments. No doubt they might 
refer to the schools and colleges direct, as they have often done 
in the past; but, if educationists will forgive us for saying so, 
in this matter of recommending candidates for employment they 
are amateurs, for they have rightly been too fully occupied with 
their own work of education to have had time to acquire first- 
hand knowledge of professional conditions. It is not the slightest 
use for head mistresses and heads of colleges to meet together 
and say, as they have said lately, ‘We have educated our girls 
on such and such lines, which seem to us the most truly educa- 
tional; now will the Government, or somebody else, kindly find 
places for them?’ It is not the slightest use, because in the long 
run the laws of supply and demand insist on being respected, 
and no a priori argument based on first principles has the remotest 
chance of prevailing against them. _ 

This has been admirably brought out, in slightly different 
form, by Mrs. Sidney Webb in a recent article on ‘The Right 
of the Woman to Free Entry into all Occupations.’ She points 
out with great justice that, though in the abstract that right is 
incontestable, in practice it must be subject to the right of the 
consumer to choose between a man and a woman. Consequently 
girls should concentrate their endeavour upon obtaining entry to 
professions where this right of the consumer is maintained ; that 
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is to say, let them qualify themselves to ply the trade, whether 
of a doctor, or a barrister, or a solicitor, or what not, and then 
leave the consumer free to employ them or not as his choice, or 
their merit, may decide. But where the passing of an examina- 
tion carries with it not only the general right to ply the trade, 
but also a specific right to be provided with a definite post, as 
would be the case in a competitive examination for the public 
service, Mrs. Webb holds that the consumer’s freedom of choice 
is not maintained, and that therefore no such right of free entry 
belongs to women until the consumer’s representatives, in this 
case the electorate, have decided to abolish or ignore sex 
preference. 

This argument, admirable in itself, is especially cogent with 
regard to that much debated question, the desirability of in- 
creasing the number of women to be employed in the public 
service. This question, more than any other, has been agitating 
the feminine labour world for the last two years, and the publica- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission’s Report in May last has 
made it acute. Granting for the moment that such an increase 
is not only generally desired by women but in itself desirable, 
there are two very different ways in which it can be advocated. 
There is the a priori way, taking its stand on abstract principles 
such as sex equality, equality of opportunity, the right to work, 
and so on; and there is the a posteriori way, which takes its 
stand on experience and is content to ask that women may 
advance by proved efficiency from the stepping-stones of the lower 
grades to the higher. The first way is of course the more showy 
and spectacular; it makes the boldest demands and arouses the 
most enthusiasm. At present it is the way apparently preferred 
by the leaders of women’s education ; but I venture to think that 
the second, which I may call the professional way, is the one 
most likely to commend itself to the woman of professional 
experience. We who have dealt for years with the women 
actually in offices, who know their weaknesses and their limita- 
tions as well as their excellences, may be quite as indignant as 
the most ardent propounder of first principles at hearing women 
pronounced indiscriminately less efficient than men, and yet 
perceive that the true way to refute the charge is not to hold 
indignation meetings or make unqualified claims, but to set about 
to remove the causes of possible inefficiency. 

Take this question of the Civil Service. It consists, as we 
all know, of three branches—the inspectorate, or special posts, 
for which outsiders may be nominated; the first division clerks 
(mainly university-educated) ; and the second division clerks, who 
enter before the university age. Women are at present included 
only in the inspectorate, in a division of their own, known as 
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women clerks, which ranks below the second division, and in a 
lower grade still as female typists. The relative efficiency of 
these women, if they are inefficient, was by witness after witness 
ascribed to one of three causes: the low rate of pay, and conse- 
quent inability to secure good food and adequate recreation ; the 
monotony of the work; the absence of prospects. The first of 
these grievances is admitted in the Majority Report of the Com- 
mission, which recommends that from henceforth no woman 
clerk entering the service shall be engaged at less than 25s. a 
week, or 65/1. per annum. They further recommend that the 
salaries of the typists should range from 20s. to 32s., and of 
shorthand-typists from 26s. to 42s. This is a distinct advance, 
and brings the Government pay more up to the level of good 


private employment. 
On the other two points the Report is less satisfactory. 


Apparently the majority of the Commissioners, influenced by 


official opinion, do not see their way to any widening of the range 
of the women’s work in these lower grades. They still stick to 
the principle, ‘ once a typist, always a typist,’ and they see no 
advantage likely to accrue to the State from allowing women 
clerks to rise even into the second division. They do, however, 
recommend the limitation and adequate remuneration of all 
overtime work, and greater attention to health conditions in the 
typists’ environment. A minority, representing half of the 
signatories to the Majority Report, are more liberal. They lay 
greater stress on the existing causes of inferiority, showing that 
in their opinion the women have not yet had a fair chance, and 
they urge the necessity of providing the stimulus of promotion. 

Do not these recommendations mean a good deal for the 
future of women Civil servants, especially as they are coupled with 
a recommendation ‘ that the Treasury, acting in communication 
with the various heads of departments, and after consultation 
with competent women advisers, should institute an inquiry into 
the situations in each department which might with advantage to 
the public service be filled with qualified women’? Does not 
such an inquiry open up a prospect of some extension of the 
employment of women, and might not that be one of the results 
of the present terrible state of things? If war proves that in 
some departments of activity women are not the equals of men, 
may it not also prove that in the hospital, and housekeeping, and 
health-preserving departments there is not only room but urgent 
need for their services? 

In any case do not let us throw away the half loaf because 
we cannot get the whole. We have a chance, if these recom- 
mendations go through, to improve the efficiency of the women 


already in the public service. We have a chance, with improved 
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conditions and the suggested raising of the lowest age of entry 
to eighteen, to attract a better educated class of candidate, who 
will have finished a good course at a secondary school before 
entering upon any of the ‘cramming’ courses, euphemistically 
termed ‘special preparation.’ It will be for these candidates to 
show by their improved work their own fitness for promotion, 
and in that way, slowly perhaps but surely, the higher grades 
will be won. To many of us this seems a more promising way 
than the passing of resolutions calling upon the Government to 
open the first division to women, because women exist who 
have received the same sort of education as that which is given 
to male candidates. That at once provokes the reply, made 
explicitly in the Minority Report, that the question is one of 
expediency rather than of justice. Clearly, before we can claim 
the perfect equality of women and men in the matter of employ- 
ment, we must educate the electorate to desire such equality, ” 
and there is no better method of educating them than to make 
them see how excellent is the work women can offer. 

This they have a chance to do in the inspectorate. Here it is 
encouraging to see general agreement that women’s work is 
admirable and should be extended. It leads one to hope that 
some day their admitted administrative capacity may be recog- 
nised by giving them more responsibility within the various 
departments, and eventually a voice in determining departmental 
policy. But in that case it is of the first importance to have the 
right women, and it is just here that the Higher Professions 
Committee should be able to prove its value. If it is perpetually 
collecting and sifting information, passing it on to the educa- 
tional authorities, receiving from them in return the names of 
capable girls, instructing those girls as to the best lines of pre- 
paratory work to take up and the proper way to train for them, 
it will be creating a valuable body of public servants for the 
future, and furthering not only the best interests of women but 
the welfare of the State. 

To this end it will need money, and when the present time 
of tension is over no doubt it will make some general appeal. 
It will need money to prosecute its inquiries, and still more it 
will need it to support the excellent Loan Fund, which already 
exists in nucleus but is in great need of development. So many 
women would prove admirable workers in various fields if they 
could only afford the necessary training. Where help has been 
given from the existing fund of the Central Employment Bureau 
the results have been most encouraging. With scarcely an 
exception, all those to whom loans have been made are doing 
well and making regular repayments. Four per cent. interest is 
charged to cover working expenses, and this converts the accept- 
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ance of a loan into a business transaction and relieves the recipient 
from any humiliating sense of being an object of charity. The 
loans are only granted when the Bureau has reason to think the 
applicant promising and the career which she proposes to adopt 
one with a future before it. If only this fund can be put upon 
a sound and permanent basis there seems no limit to the good 
which it could do in guiding and steadying the labour market 
among the educated. Is it too much to hope that when we can 
again turn from destruction to construction, from the counsels of 
war to the paths of peace, this may be among the first of the 
good causes to engage the attention of society? 


JANET E.. COURTNEY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF ENGLISH 
ACTORS 


WE are now within practical reach of the day which records the 
three hundredth anniversary of the death of Shakespeare, an 
event which cannot altogether be dissociated in the public mind 
from the theatre, and from the poet’s connexion with the stage 
and his indebtedness to it. In fact, his plays may be said to 
have come into existence through the enterprise of the elder 
Burbage, who built the first English playhouse. With James 
Burbage, too, Shakespeare began his career as an actor. The 
coming Tercentenary, then, does not only commemorate the death 
of our greatest national poet : it also chronicles the rise of modern 
English drama, and the establishment of the acting profession, 
while in Richard Burbage, Shakespeare’s theatrical partner, 
England discovered its first great tragedian. Nor should 
it be forgotten that in the Court of King James the Globe players 
took rank as grooms of the Royal Chamber, and wore the King’s 
livery, an honour never granted to a company of players before 
nor since, and which was due undoubtedly to the great achieve- 
ments that Shakespeare and Burbage accomplished for their 
profession. 

It is said that the festival of every anniversary dispels some 
illusion, and if Shakespeare were living as an actor to-day he 
might appropriately say in the words of Sir Philip Sidney, ‘ What 
is birth to a man if it shall be a stain'to his dead ancestor to 
have left such an offspring?’ English actors are perhaps less 
well organised or stable in their economic position now than at 
any other time. Let it be granted that the characters in a play 
are but ‘shadows’; they are none the less impersonated on the 
Stage by men and women. To them acting is an occupation 
which presents realities of a very practical nature, including 
the all-important question of subsistence. Again, to-day, actors 
are liable to repeated failures, which are too often embittered by 
a sense of injustice, because the disappointments of their profes- 
sion are largely due to insecure conditions of employment. -A 
striking article on this subject has recently appeared in The New 
Statesman, from which we quote the following passage : 


The conditions of employment which compel large numbers of people 
periodically to sponge upon their relations, borrow, or suffer the hardships 
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of complete destitution, are obviously intolerable in a civilised community. 

‘The profession’ is a largely sweated trade;.it is a casual trade, and 

it is a seasonal trade. Even the London actor with an assured reputation 

and a large fee may be out of work for several months in the year; even his 

salary is less, therefore, than the ‘£—— a week’ we hear of him drawing; 

and the salary of the minor man or woman, even where it would be 
adequate were it regular, is often reduced below a decent wage by this 
almost constant factor of long spells of ‘ resting.’ ‘The average day for an 
average actress,’ remarks Miss Ashwell, ‘is one in which she looks for 

work.’ The state of the industry is simply chaotic.* 


How true are these statements about the salaries of London 
actors may be instanced by a quotation from another source : 


I remember some little time ago speaking of an actor whose salary had 
attained the giddy height of anything from twenty-five to forty pounds a 
week. Mine at that time was the modest sum of three pounds; but I had 
been fortunate enough to be in a continuous engagement for three years, and 
a ten-pound note would have sufficed to cover the difference in the total 
amount we had both earned in that time! ?* 


From the same book we take an extract touching upon the 
economic problem of those in the profession who are married : 


If the wife of an actor is an actress (and a very poor time of it she 
will have if she is not, for the husband will generally be away when his 
wife wants him at home, and at home when she wants him out of the way) 
she will not always be certain of obtaining a joint engagement, which means 
a great deal of separation. And if there are children by the marriage the 
inconveniences are multiplied, for then a third home has to be found for 
them whilst the husband and wife are away on separate tours. 


Besides these difficulties which are inseparable from the 
actor’s calling, there are other tragedies of a temperamental 
nature with which its members have to contend. The actor is 
seldom fitted by nature for that drab and sordid life which poverty 
entails. He is more sensitive to external influence than inartistic 
natures. He has too often to bear that heaviest of sorrows—the 
remembering of better times and better things; while to see the 
sofferings of those he loves must have a disastrous effect upon his 
mind and heart. 

It may be urged, however, that men and women should avoid 
overcrowding a profession which offers material advantages only 
to a few; and in this respect it must be admitted that much 
responsibility rests upon managers who control employment on 
the stage. How seldom is an opening in a theatre refused to a 
novice, provided he has a good appearance and a fashionable 
outfit. And yet to fill the profession with ‘clothes-props’ can 
only end in its permanent impoverishment and injury. Until 
this inrush of stage aspirants can be stopped the task of ameliorat- 


1 Employment in the Theatre. By X. 
2 The Actor’s Companion. By Cecil Ferard Armstrong. 
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ing the misfortunes of those who depend for their livelihood upon 
the stage will always be a heavy one. The following words 
admirably sum up the situation : 


It is said of a celebrated alienist that he tested the sanity of his patients 
by setting them to empty a tank which had a tap flowing into it. The sane 
turned off the tap first. So we would imagine that a sane society could in 
some way turn off the tap of unsuitable aspirants, and so have some chance 
of emptying its tank of misery. But the problem is a difficult one. It is in 
trying to solve it that Socialism and Communism and many other Utopias 
have been planned, all with a noble purpose, but all, as I think, entailing 
some weakening of fibre, some condition which is more serious than that 
which it is designed to cure. There is, I fear, no escape from the survival of 
the fittest. But at least conditions will be softened and ameliorated if the 
strong will help the weak and the hale will gather up those who have fallen. 


This is part of a speech delivered by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
when occupying the chair at the annual dinner of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution in 1913. Now it is worth 
noticing that at this dinner 33841. was collected for its funds; 
while the gross receipts for the -year, in subscriptions and dona- 
tions, amounted to 11,603I., of which 5663/1. came from legacies. 
The fund was started as long ago as 1814, so that it has been in 
existence for a hundred years, and during that time it has distri- 
buted donations amounting to 185,374l., while of this sum 
79,864/. has been allotted within the last twenty years. In 1918 
grants amounting to 41311. were divided among 197 applicants 
in sums varying from 51. to 1001. ; and further aid was contributed 
by the Royal Academy to the extent of 6001., chiefly in annuities. 
We are told, moreover, in the Report, that the object of the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund is to ‘extend relief to distressed meri- 
torious artists, whether subscribers to its funds or not, as well as 
to their widows and orphans.’ It is difficult to ascertain how 
many artists there are in the profession as no statistics are given, 
but they are probably not less than six thousand. 

The Actors’ Benevolent Fund exists for the relief of the needy 
in a profession of about ten thousand persons, all of whom are 
engaged solely in the business of representation on the stage. 
This Fund was established in 1882, and has been in existence 
therefore for thirty-two years. It had last year capital invested 
to the amount of 32,935l., and collected at its annual dinner 9071. 
Yt distributed in the year grants and allowances to the extent of 
31211., and granted loans to the value of 6061., most of which was 
money specially raised for the purpose of immediate use. 

This is the only charity connected with the profession which 
is supposed to give relief without the applicants being themselves 
contributors to the Fund, and yet the executive announce in their 
current Report that ‘ A subscription of ten shillings carries with 
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it not only a first claim upon the Fund for pecuniary help, but 
it gives the power besides to recommend deserving applicants.’ 
The Royal General Theatrical Fund, a private institution, is 
formed for the purpose of granting permanent annuities which 
are regulated by the rate of quarterly subscriptions paid by 
members in accordance with a published scale. The amount sub- 
scribed quarterly depends upon age, and also upon the class of 
annuity, and varies from 11s. to 6l. The Actors’ Association is 
a protective society which exists primarily for the purpose of 
regularising and, wherever possible, ameliorating the conditions 
under which actors and actresses carry on their work. There is 
a 15s. annual subscription, and a 5s. entrance fee; the 
number of members is less than a thousand. As to the 
advantages of these benevolent societies which are self-supporting, 
Sir George Alexander, speaking at the annual dinner of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund, said : 

Although the pathos of the spendthrift is touching, I believe that the 
pathos of the actor and actress who in times of prosperity come to us 
regularly four times a year and place in the hands of Mr. Cruikshanks (the 
secretary) a small amount of money is greater, for it is money gained by 
self-sacrifice, money won by hard work, and they place their small amounts 
in his hands, so that when age comes on them they are able to retire with 
dignity and a fair thought of repose. It is for this reason that this 
Fund appeals particularly to me, because it rewards those who in times of 
prosperity do not forget that lesser prosperity is possibly in view for 
them, and that when their health fails they can with dignity and repose 
come to this Fund.; It is from actors in the first place that we receive the 
means to give these pensions. 


But it is obvious that no self-contributing benevolent fund 
can help those who, as it has been said, ‘sponge upon their rela- 
tions, borrow, or suffer the hardships of complete destitution.’ 
By far the greater number of those in the profession do not get 
a salary of 21. a week when they are at work, and nothing at 
all for the weeks or months in the year when they are ‘ resting.’ 
Miss Lena Ashwell, in her communication to Women Workers 
in Seven Professions, says, ‘The average yearly income of an 
actor is 701. From this, 371. may be deducted for travelling and 
other expenses. . . . On these figures the average weekly earn- 
ings of an actor would be 12s. 6d.’ If this is the case, the writer 
in The New Statesman is justified in saying that the state of 
the profession is ‘ chaotic,’ and there is no doubt that the task of 
reducing it to order will be a very difficult one. 

Of course the sudden outbreak of the war must have deplorable 
consequences for all professions connected with art, and yet it 
may not be an unqualified evil for the stage. There must come a 
great depression in theatrical affairs which will remove @ 
large number of so-called actors who have no special aptitude for 
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the work they undertake. Here, then, is the chance to re- 
organise the profession on a sounder economic basis. Unless 
permanent work at higher salaries can be ensured for our actors, 
and proper facilities obtained for dispensing grants and annuities 
to those capable artists who have become disabled and aged in 
their calling, the art of the theatre will perish altogether. Long 
runs and spectacular drama supply work for the ‘ once an amateur 
always an amateur’ type of person, who accepts 30s. or 21. a week 
as salary because he knows his manager has too poor an opinion 
of his abilities to offer him better terms. But the public which 
tolerates these conditions encourages industry in a form of drama 
which is a discredit to the country. The system also injures the 
community by increasing the number of casual workers. 

It is hoped, then, that in April 1916, when Shakespeare’s 
memory will be specially honoured, something will be done to 
remove the many disabilities under which those on the stage now 
carry on their calling, a profession to which the master dramatist 
himself belonged, and for which he wrote plays unequalled in the 
opportunities they afford the actor for the exercise of his art. 


WILLIAM POEL. 
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AFFORESTATION AND TIMBER 
PLANTING IN [IRELAND 


DurinG the last two hundred and fifty years every now and again 
public attention has been drawn more or less energetically to the 
serious danger threatening the British Isles from the lack of a suffi- 
ciency of home-grown timber, owing to what is now recognised as 
having been reckless clearance of the primeval woodlands with 
which these islands were originally covered. The precise form in 
which this question presented itself has varied from time to time. 
Originally it referred mainly to anxiety regarding oak timber for 
ship-building, and especially for the Navy. As early as 1543 the 
Statute of Woods had tried to remedy matters in their initial state 
in England, by enforcing certain restrictions upon landowners 
regarding timber in copsewoods; but as British commerce and 
maritime power developed, the question of maintaining adequate 
supplies of oak timber gradually became of such importance as 
actually to have been, by tacit consent, raised above party politics. 
During the eighteenth century bounties were provided for mast- 
spars, tar, &c., and restrictive measures were passed regarding the 
clearance of white pine forests in the American colonies, from 
which Navy stores were then largely procurable. 

This state of affairs continued down till about a hundred years 
ago, when Britain had assured herself of the mastery of the seas, 
and could obtain from her colonies and from foreign countries all 
the timber of every description needed in addition to her own 
scanty and diminishing woodland produce. During the second 
third of the nineteenth century the immense improvement in com- 
munications, through the invention and development of steam- 
ships and railways, gave an entirely new character to the timber 
question in Britain ; and this was further altered in 1866, when, 
after a short period of preferential treatment in favour of our 
colonies as against foreign countries, the timber import duties 
were entirely abolished. This gave a death-blow to the old 
national form of British arboriculture, which for over two hundred 
643 
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years had been a very important part of our rural economy, 
British Forestry became practically a lost art throughout most of 
the United Kingdom, and the wooded portions of landed estates 
gradually became valuable chiefly as ornamental objects and 
game-coverts. 

During the last fifty years still further changes have taken 
place. On the conclusion of the Civil War in 1865, the United 
States of America began to increase marvellously in population 
through the attractions it had to offer to emigrants from older 
countries, and began to develop its still rapidly expanding 
industries ; whilst, almost simultaneously therewith, the attain- 
ment of German unity in 1871 also led to an.equally marvellous 
and energetic development of that empire’s internal and external 
trade and commerce. And so great has been the increase both in 
the population and in the industrial expansion of these two 
countries that, in place of now being able to supply their timber 
requirements from their own woodlands, they have become our 
keen competitors for the purchase and absorption of all the surplus 
light coniferous timber available from the vast forests of Canada 
and of the Baltic territories. 

The position of affairs now is in reality far more serious than it 
has been ever before ; and although the question of afforestation 
has for some time back been prominently before the public, its 
true importance is not yet generally realised. During the last 
twenty-five years, while our population has increased by twenty 
per cent., the value of our wood and timber imports has increased 
in value by over sixty per cent.; and this rising percentage is 
likely to increase rapidly in the near future as American and 
German competition increases. In round figures our total wood 
and timber, wood-pulp and manufactured wood-pulp imports 
aggregate on the average about 37,500,000/. per annum, very 
little of which is re-exported as manufactured articles. But it is 
with regard to pitwood and wood-pulp that the figures are most 
startling : for we now require to import annually about 3,000,000 
loads of pitwood, valued at about 3,500,000/., and about 700,000 

tons of wood-pulp, also valued at about 3,500,000/., and these 
demands must rise if our population and our trade increase. 

Pitwood is almost a necessity for coal-mining, one of the 
greatest of British industries, and one which furnishes an article 
indispensable alike to our trades and to our households. Sub- 
stitutes, such as concrete, may possibly have to be largely used 
as the price of wood rises; but the gradual enhancement in the 
price of pitwood means a constant rise in the cost of coal, which 
must in time deal a serious blow to British commerce, and may 
perhaps even cripple and disable it in the life-and-death struggle 
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already begun with our strongest competitors, Germany and the 
United States. And wood-pulp for paper-making has become 
almost a necessity in these days of cheap newspapers, which 
cannot long continue to be issued at present prices seeing that the 
cost of their raw material is increasing. In fact, since the great 
European war was declared four weeks ago, pitwood has risen 
over twenty-five per cent. in price, and the supply of wood-pulp 
has been so curtailed that all of our daily newspapers have become 
greatly reduced in size. The Baltic Sea being closed to naviga- 
tion, the prices of pitwood and wood-pulp are bound to increase 
the longer the war continues. 

Without troubling the reader with detailed figures, it should 
interest him—and, I hope, also impress him—that in order to 
provide home-grown supplies of light coniferous wood to equal our 
present imports of pitwood and wood-pulp we should require to 
have now in regular and continuous working fully 3,000,000 acres 
or more of new and additional woodlands in the United Kingdom 
under coniferous crops, worked with a rotation of fifty years, so 
as to yield a fall of 60,000 acres annually. And even given the 
necessary money, which would probably mean a total cumulative 
capital investment of at least about 15,000,000/. to 18,000,000. 
(and possibly more) in land and timber within the next fifty years 
(without calculating compound interest), no magic wand can 
possibly produce such additional woodland area throughout the 
British Isles in less than thirty to fifty years—during which time 
our requirements will probably have largely increased, while the 
import value of pitwood and of wood-pulp is absolutely certain to 
have also become greatly augmented. 

These are now, in reality, among the most important of our 
wood and timber imports; and if afforestation be practicable on 
any large scale upon our waste lands and poor pastures, it is 
precisely pines, spruces, firs, and useful softwoods that can there 
be grown at the smallest cost, and with the best chance of proving 
profitable woodlands furnishing substantial and regular returns at 
an earlier period than the hardwoods, which usually need alto- 
gether a better class of soil. Hence the growing of conifers with 
@ reasonable prospect of profit is really the crux of the whole 
question regarding afforestation. Any enquiry as to the precise 
extent of benefit that may thereby be obtainable as affecting the 
unemployed raises a purely subsidiary question ; because it stands 
to reason, that almost the whole of the money spent in clearing, 
preparing, and planting land with young timber-crops would 
represent sums paid for labour in one shape or another—while the 
tending, felling, preparation, transport, and distribution of these 
timber-crops would provide for at least 20,000 men being per- 
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manently employed in the woodlands, in addition to keeping in 
and distributing throughout the United Kingdom very large 
annual sums that are now being sent abroad. This seems, indeed, 
so self-evident that it appears strange to have considered it neces- 
sary to refer the question to the Royal Commission on Coast 
Erosion and Afforestation in April 1908, whose Report was issued 
on the 4th of January 1909, recommending the purchase—by 
compulsory acquisition, if necessary—and planting by the State 
of 9,000,000 acres (6,000,000 in Scotland, 2,500,000 in England 
and Wales, and at least 500,000 in Ireland) at an average total cost 
of 131. 6s. 8d. per acre, and at the rate of 150,000 acres a year, 
and costing 2,000,000/. annually, for the next sixty years. 

So far as Ireland is specially concerned, historical evidence 
proves that it was once richly wooded, and that until long after the 
Norman invasion the woodlands formed fastnesses in which the 
native population held theirown. Giraldus Cambrensis states, in 
his Topographia Hibernica, that at the time of his sojourn (1184 
to 1188) the plains, or cleared and opened lands, were of less 
extent than the woodlands. But be this as it may, there is no doubt 
that early in the thirteenth century there were still large wooded 
tracts, some of which, and more especially those within easy reach 
of Dublin, were during the early Plantagenet period attempted to 
be ‘afforested,’ or brought under forest laws similar to those 
enforced in England. Some of these old woods were considered 
dangerous, and a Statute of 1296 stated that ‘ the King’s highways 
are in places so overgrown with wood, and so thick and difficult, 
that even a foot-passenger may hardly pass: Upon which it is 
ordained that every lord of a wood, with his tenants, through 
which the highway was anciently, shall clear a passage where the 
way ought to be, and remove all standing timber, as well as under- 
wood.” Even as late as Henry the Eighth’s time the English Pale 
was encircled by dense and impassable woodlands, and some of the 
larger forests survived in most places to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and in many parts even till well into the seventeenth. 

It was during the Tudor period, however, that the woodland 
area began to become considerably reduced. Systematic de- 
struction of the still remaining primeval forests commenced in 
Westmeath under Henry the Eighth, although in 1534 every hus- 
bandman within the Pale was commanded to plant twelve ash trees 
inside the ditches and closes of his farm. Throughout other 
counties the clearance of woodlands was vigorously extended 
during the time of Mary and Elizabeth ; and the last part of the 
island which was thus cleared was Ulster, when Tyrone’s death 

removed the most powerful of the later Irish chieftains who suc- 
cessfully opposed the English rule. The colonisation policy under 
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the Stuarts, and the harsh tyranny of Cromwell, operated strongly 
in the direction of destroying the still existing remnants of the 
woodlands, both from deliberate intention in the first instance, 
and also from the accidents of civil warfare ; and after the Restora- 
tion the development that took place in Irish industries was 
greatly encouraged at the expense of the woods, which furnished 
much of the raw material for the charcoal used in iron-smelting. 
So rapid, indeed, was the disappearance of the woodlands through 
excessive consumption of wood that about 1682 turf began to be 
used by the people as fuel, for, as Thomas Dinely recorded in his 
Journal, ‘ The wars and their rebellions having destroyed almost 
all their woods both for timber and firing, their want is supplied 
by the bogs.’ 

The destruction thus taking place was so great that in 1698 
*An Act for Planting and Preserving Timber-trees and Woods’ 
was passed, ‘as by the late rebellion in the kingdom and the 
several iron-works formerly there, the timber is utterly destroyed, 
so as that at present there is not sufficient for the repairing the 
houses destroyed, much less a prospect of building and improving 
in after times, unless some means be used for planting and increase 
of timber trees.” The planting of 260,000 oak, elm, or fir trees 
annually was therefore ordered to be carried out proportionally 
by owners of heritable lands, while resident freeholders and 
tenants were also placed under definite obligations to plant on a 
small scale. 

During the reigns of Anne and the first two Georges restric- 
tive legislation was passed to limit ‘the use of wood and prohibit 
its export, save to England; but in 1775 this earlier legislation 
was repealed as a failure, and fresh provision was made for the 
preservation of timber-trees. 

About this time there must already have been a striking want 
of woodlands throughout Ireland, for when Arthur Young pub- 
lished his Tour in Ireland in 1780, after residing for two years at 
Michelstown (1777-79) as Lord Kingsborough’s agent, he 
remarked (vol. ii. p. 62) that ‘the greatest part of the country 
continues to exhibit a naked, bleak, dreary view for want of wood, 
which has been destroyed for a century past with the most 
thoughtless prodigality, and still continues to be cut and wasted 
as if it was not thought worth the cultivation.’ 

From about 1740 to 1800 premia for planting were offered by 
the Royal Dublin Society and the Irish Parliament. In many 
cases the money was well spent, and it encouraged the formation 
of nurseries, and basket-making and similar industries; but 
though otherwise satisfactory, these efforts did not lead to the 
creation of any plantations on a large scale, and they can hardly 
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be said to have done much to promote Irish Forestry. And finally 
the apathy regarding woodlands, which commenced about a 
century ago and extended as communications improved, cul- 
minated when the foreign timber import duties were abolished in 
1866—for this economic measure affected Ireland even more 
injuriously than any other part of the United Kingdom. 

As regards its present condition Ireland is the most poorly 
wooded country in Europe—except Iceland, whose barren surface 
only supports a dwarfish species of birch and some small willows 
and juniper bushes. All Ireland’s woods and plantations, esti- 
mated in 1880 as nearly 340,000 acres, but now aggregating only 
293,886 acres, amount merely to 1.4 per cent. of its total area ; and 
this is less than one-third of the general average for Great Britain, 
itself very poorly wooded in comparison with other European 
countries. One great disadvantage of this want of woodlands in 
Ireland is the absence of the beneficial shelter they would afford 
mechanically against cold, cutting winds ; and this kindly shelter 
is badly wanted in such a wind-swept country, where grazing in 
the open field and on the unprotected hillsides is the chief method 
of stock-raising. But even this inadequate area under woodland 
is being rapidly decreased through the operation of the Land 
Purchase Act, 1903, by clearances without replantation, while the 
character of the cuttings in the remaining woods is such as must 
soon result in considerably deteriorating their quality. About 
200,000 acres, or more than two-thirds of the total woodland area, 
consist of mixed woods in which broad-leaved trees (and particu- 
larly the oak) predominate ; while about 94,000 acres, or less than 
one-third, are coniferous crops in which the larch predominates 
and forms the most valuable timber. The mixed woods chiefly 
of broad-leaved trees are the remains of the original copsewoods 
formerly worked for timber and bark, and of the old plantations 
which now for the most part are demesne woods and ornamental 
plantations serving as shelter belts around the residential portions 
of large estates, though many of the oak coppices have either been 
interplanted with larch and pine or have been left to fall into a 
scrub-like condition, much neglected and intermixed with self- 
sown softwoods such as birch, willow, and alder. The coniferous 
plantations as yet uncleared have all been formed during the last 
seventy years, since the great famine in 1846-7, and consist chiefly 
of larch, Scots pine, and spruce and silver fir grown on poor land 
and mainly with a view to profit, though many plantations made 
with coniferous trees have also been formed as game-coverts and 
shelter-belts, and are managed chiefly for the preservation of 
game, ‘a fine wood for cock ’ being one of the most highly valued 
portions of an Irish estate. 
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As a matter of fact, the great bulk of the plantations made 
during the last seventy years have been of conifers, of which the 
larch has usually been the chief tree, and is certainly now by far 
‘the most valuable timber. 1 ; 

If, however, the whole of the 94,000 acres of coniferous woods 
throughout Ireland were regularly distributed as to age-classes, 
and were being methodically managed under well-considered 
schemes—conditions which do not obtain at present—then, taking 
the average maturity of such crops at sixty years, the annual fall 
would amount to 1600 acres, and each year’s fall would be 
balanced by replantation to the same extent. But such is not 
the case. Usually the conifer crops are cut and exported to 
England for pitwood at from forty to forty-five years of age, equal 
to an annual fall of 2133 to 2400 acres, which ought to be made 
good by a like amount of replantation. As a matter of fact, 
however, owing to irregularity of age-classes, the actual total 
felling over an average of several years has amounted to about 
1500 acres annually, while replantation is taking place only to the 
extent of 1000 acres per annum. Thus Ireland’s woodlands, 
already far too small for her economic requirements, are gradually 
decreasing in area; while the cutting out of the best trees, in 
woods that are ‘ picked over,’ leaves only inferior timber standing, 
so that there is a large and growing proportion of ‘ skeleton 
woods,’ stocked only with about one-third to one-half of the crop 
they might be bearing. To try and improve matters the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now sells to holders on settled estates young 
trees at one-third of their cost; in 1912 and 1913 about 80,500 
were thus sold for planting, and this experiment is being rapidly 
extended. 

About thirty years ago the question of afforestation in Ireland 
began to receive more or less serious attention. In 1884 Mr. 
Howitz, a Danish forester, was asked to examine the waste lands 
and report concerning their re-afforestation ; and then Dr. Schlich 
also reported in January 1886 that afforestation could take place 
to a ‘ total estimated area of 2,000,000 acres, without trenching 
to an appreciable extent on the fodder resources of the country.’ 

1 One of the most interesting and instructive of such plantations made in the 
famine time grew into a valuable wood on Garryduff Hill, near Rathdrum, in 
County Wicklow. This was a rough and stony grazing tract, which only brought 
in about 111. a year for the whole area of 473 acres, or less than 6d. an acre. 
Exposed towards all points of the compass, and ranging up to 925 feet above 
sea-level, it was planted by Earl Fitzwilliam in 1846-49 to provide work for some 
of his poor tenants, the stock being chiefly larch and Scots pine, with spruce 
on moist spots and a few silver fir here and there. From about 1866 onwards 
it furnished profitable thinnings; and although storms had committed damage 
here and there, 60 acres of it were sold in 1903 for 50/. an acre, while the whole 
crop has since been gradually cleared for replantation. 
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But the over-sanguineness of this estimate was almost apparent 
from his statement made regarding Donegal, Mayo, Kerry, and 
Galway, that ‘it may be assumed that the greater portion of the 
waste land in these counties, amounting to 1,896,000 acres, could 
at once be made available for afforestation. At any rate, I fee] 
sure to be within the mark by counting on 1,000,000 acres, or 
scarcely more than one-half of the waste area.’ 

The first practical result of these two reports was the planting 
of 960 acres on an exposed situation at Knockboy, near Carna, on 
the Connemara coast, in 1890—an experiment which was aban- 
doned in 1900 as a total failure after upwards of 10,5001. had 
been expended on it. 

After the formation of the Irish Forestry Society by the late 
_Dr. R. T. Cooper in 1900, fresh attention became drawn to this 
important subject. And when the Irish Land Act, 1903, was 
being enacted, a partial survey was made of the existing woods and 
plantations, and the waste lands and poor pastures that might 
probably be planted with a fair chance of ultimate profit, through- 
out the five south-eastern counties. As regards the prospect of 
fresh afforestation this examination resulted in an estimate that 
waste lands and poor, degraded pastures in a more or less wasted 
condition seemed plantable to the extent of about 51,200 acres— 
an estimate which happened to correspond to about one-fifth of 
the total area returned officially as waste lands (261,809 acres), 
excluding water, roads, fences, &c. And applying this ratio of 
about one-fifth to the total area of 3,779,640 acres then officially 
scheduled as waste land, this gave about 755,000 acres or 1180 
square miles as the total extent to which the better classes of 
actual wastes and of poor, degraded pastures seemed capable of 
being planted with any fair chance of direct monetary profit. 
But one immediate practical result of this preliminary examina- 
tion of the south-eastern counties was of considerable importance 
to Ireland, for it resulted in the selection and acquisition of the 
late Mr. C. §S. Parnell’s house and estate at Avondale,: near 
Rathdrum, in County Wicklow, for the establishment of a Forest 
School for the training of young Irish foresters; and this was 
opened, in 1904, to supply a want concerning which public opinion 
was unanimous. 

Although 750,000 acres of waste and poor pasture seem a com- 
paratively- small plantable area when the waste lands alone 
aggregate 3,779,640 acres, yet it must be recollected that a very 
large proportion of these is—at present, at any rate—totally 
unsuitable. for planting with any. fair prospect of direct. profit. 
About 1,070,000 acres are above the 1000 feet contour line, and 
over 1,124,000 acres are turf bog, and in neither case can any 
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 eonsiderable portion of these wind-swept and unsheltered tracts be 
classed as plantable land under existing circumstances. That 
such is the fact seems clear from the more detailed investigations 
which have been made since the Department of Agriculture (in 
1906) appointed a special forestry expert, to assist in particular 
enquiries regarding the tenure and the possibility of acquiring 
extensive areas suitable for planting, so as to obtain more reliable 
data and prepare material for consideration by the Departmental 
Committee on Irish Forestry, appointed on the 29th of August 
1907. In the course of his evidence this expert witness said it is 
improbable that more than 10 per cent. of the mountain land in 
Ireland is suitable for profitable afforestation under the existing 
conditions ; and he further made the following important state- 
ment, which, if it can really be substantiated, deals a deadly blow 
to the possibility of carrying out any great scheme of national 
afforestation, except under costly conditions that must ultimately 
interfere with existing grazing to a serious extent, without 
appreciably (if at all) diminishing the large area of waste land : 




















Judging from statements irequently made in public, the idea appears to 
prevail that mountain land is either valueless or possesses a nominal value of 
one or two shillings an acre only. So far as the upper and peat-covered 
portions of the mountains are concerned this is probably the case ; but such 
land is quite useless for profitable planting, and is dear at any price for 
forestry purposes. The mountain land which can be profitably planted to 
some extent is that which constitutes the lower slopes of the higher moun- 
tains, or the entire surface of lower hills, and which is not more than 1200 
or 1300 feet above the sea-level, and practically free from peat. This type 
of land is usually worth from 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. an acre to the sheep-farmer 
or stock-breeder, and much of it would pay to plant if purchased at a fair 
price in large blocks. But herein lies the chief difficulty with which the 
intending planter is confronted, owing to the fact that most of this type 
of land is divided between a number of holdings, arrangements with all of 
which have to be made before the land can be acquired. The general 
state of affairs is found to be the joint grazing of a mountain or 
section of a mountain by eight or ten mountain farmers, whose rights 
usually correspond with the amount of enclosed land they occupy below. 
No intersecting fences exist to distinguish one man’s portion from another’s, 
but the grazing is held in common. Negotiations for the acquisition of this 
land are, therefore, likely to be of a complicated nature, and the price asked 
for the land in any case is usually well above its real value. 




















The first part of this evidence is all the more startling in view 
of the actual economic conditions obtaining in Ireland, .and of the 
very large area of about 3,780,000 acres of land classed as waste 
and poor mountain pasture. 

In one shape or another the tenant rights on poor bill: gestares 
form a serious difficulty with regard to the complete acquisition 


on reasonable terms of extensive compact areas suitable for 
272 
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afforestation and planting in any part of the United Kingdom. 
But in Ireland the difficulties are perhaps greater than in England, 
Scotland or Wales ; and even where the grazing is of small value, 
there may be trouble in including such rights within the purchase, 
Nor should it be forgotten that in Ireland the great bulk of the- 
grazing lands now giving a yearly rental of only about 3s. 6d. or 
4s. an acre were once of considerably higher value. Many of them 
were formerly under the plough, as the traces of ridge and furrow 
still show ; and most of them have during the last thirty or forty 
years been deliberately neglected and allowed to become more or 
less impoverished, in order to secure a continuous reduction of 
rent, and later on peasant proprietorship at the lowest possible 
price. Such partially impoverished grazing lands, however, are 
capable of being easily improved by energetic owners assured of 
reaping the full fruits of their own industry ; and it is sincerely to 
be hoped that such will soon be the case, now that the tenants 
have in large numbers obtained actual proprietorship. 

While extensive clearances of woodlands under the operation 
of the various Land Acts in the last thirty years have not been 
balanced by replantation, temporary sawmills have sprung up in 
large numbers for roughly preparing the timber for the English 
market, as there are now but few native wood-consuming 
industries compared with the number formerly flourishing on a 
small scale in Ireland, wherever there was any considerable 
quantity of timber obtainable locally. In 1881 ‘there were 245 
sawmills chiefly employed in preparing wood for local industries ; 
under the operation of the Land Acts passed from 1881 till 1903 
other 349 sawmills sprang up; and from 1903 to 1907 ‘these 
increased by another 249, making in all a total of 843 sawmills, 
mostly temporary, engaged in the rough preparation of wood for 
export, while for the consumer of timber in Ireland ‘ the worst 
feature of all . . . at the present time, is the wholesale export of 
round timber, which is rapidly ruining his sources of supply and 
robbing the country of important labour-employing industries.’ 
The annual export rose to about 193,000 tons, representing one 
million trees, and only about one-fourth of this was used in Ireland 
for industrial or other purposes—these industries being of a type 
most desirable to encourage, and to support as largely as possible 
against the impending extinction threatening them. 

It is easy to understand how the various Land Acts have had 
a destructive influence on Irish woodlands. On large estates 
being broken up, the interests of many landlords had naturally 
lessened in the wooded portions; and even where resident land- 
owners might be desirous of planting, this could only be done 
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on outlying parts of their estates, isolated from the central 
demesne portion. Thus some large proprietors were anxious to 
sell timber growing on land with which they would soon have no 
further concern ; and with regard to such cases, which were very 
numerous, the Land Act of 1903 had made no provision for deal- 
ing with woodlands on estates being sold to tenants, except in 
Section 4, which remained practically inoperative through no finan- 
cial clause having been added to give effect to it, in order to enable 
advances to be made to trustees for the purchase of any portion 
of an estate sold under the Act, and for preserving the woods and 


planting other suitable land. When estates were purchased by 


the Estates Commissioners (under Sections 6-8) the only terms 
they were allowed to offer for the woods were such as must be un- 
satisfactory to the owner, who was then only too glad to sell the 
timber to the first merchant making him an offer ; and even where 
woods passed to tenant purchasers, the Commissioners were unable 
to offer any terms or to take any steps to induce the purchaser 
to refrain from selling the timber in like manner. Hence the 
Estates Commissioners could only offer to include woods in their 
purchases when they could see their way either to realise at-once 
by selling the timber, or else to hand over such woodlands at cost 
price to some authorised Forestry Department or County Council. 
And so the position created was that the existence of woodlands 
actually interfered with and retarded the transfer of tenanted or 
untenanted grass lands, while a landlord was practically prevented 
from selling his estate to the Commission till all his marketable 
timber had been sold and felled. Consequently a sad waste was 
taking place under the operation of the Land Act that, apart from 
any other aspect of the forestry question, there was no justification 
for allowing to continue unchecked. Not only were the woods still 
standing on the estates being destroyed, but land suitable for 
afforestation was also passing through the hands of the Estates 
Commissicners; and if this latter class of land could not be 
acquired and retained for the purposes of forestry, no such favour- 
able chance would ever again occur of obtaining it on anything 
like reasonable terms for national purposes. In 1909 the neces- 
sary powers were obtained through a new Land Purchase Act, 
under which the Estates Commission may exclude from a holding 
and sell to the Forestry Authority any woods, plantations, or 
lands suitable for planting. 

The main difficulty in the encouragement of Irish wood-con- 
suming industries, and in the acquisition and planting of lands 
under any great National Scheme of Afforestation, is the financial 
problem. To attempt the thing on any small scale would be prac- 
tically useless; but, given the necessary funds, no insuperable 
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difficulties stand in the way of forming extensive compact wood- 
lands for the production of much of the coniferous timber needed 
in Britain for pitprops, and of the softwoods most suitable for 
pulping. The soil and the climate of Ireland are both eminently 
suited for growing timber of fine auelity. Both hardwoods and 
softwoods are there of rapid growth, and attain fine dimensions, 
Some of the oak, beech, chestnut, and silver fir are among the 
largest of their kind in the United Kingdom; and many of the 
most valuable North American conifers, such as Douglas fir, Sitka 
spruce, the giant Thuya, Nutka cypress, and others, grow well as 
woodland trees, yielding larger timber-crops than the European 
pines and firs. Possibly the milder and damper climate may tend 
to encourage the growth of fungus pests, such as the Larch canker 
disease, which was formerly unknown in Ireland, but which has 
during the last thirty-five years or so found its way over from 
Britain and has now unfortunately become epidemic in the 
country. These are risks, however, that must be faced in form- 
ing extensive plantations in any part of the British Isles, and they 
are probably of far less danger than the injuries accruing from 
noxious insects in many of the drier parts of continental Europe. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the formation of large 
compact woodlands throughout Ireland might perhaps lead to the 
climate becoming still damper than it is, and might therefore 
affect agriculture injuriously. But there is little or no fear of 
that, as the rainfall and the damp atmosphere prevailing are 
almost entirely due to the moisture-laden winds sweeping inwards 
from the great Atlantic Ocean. Extensive woodlands might tend 
to equalise the high relative humidity, and perhaps even to in- 
crease it very slightly locally; but they would certainly be 
beneficial in providing shelter for crops and cattle, and in regu- 
lating the motion of soil-moisture, thus tending to obviate the 
formation of floods like those which every now and again inundate 
the low-lying tracts of the Shannon valley. Hence, after taking 
everything into consideration, the Departmental Committee on 
Irish Forestry concluded : 


That an area under woods of 1,000,000 acres, consisting of such land 
suitable for planting as cannot be more profitably employed in agriculture, 
should be regarded as affording not more than a moderate insurance for the 
agricultural and industrial needs of the country in the matter of timber; 
and that Ireland will not be managing her business as a prudent nation if 
she does not take every measure open to her at the present time to establish 
at least such a forest area. 3 


And the Committee’s recommendations, based upon this con- 
viction, were to the effect that during the next ten years the State 
should acquire about 300,000 to 350,000 acres of poor land (at 
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9]. to 31. an acre), from which about 200,000 acres (averaging 4l. 
an acre) would be afforested in large blocks of 500 acres and up- 
wards of mountain land, comparatively free from occupied hold- . 
ings and unsuitable for agriculture, and would be gradually planted 
with timber-crops ; and that other 500,000 acres should be planted 
by County Councils and private landowners, mostly in small 
blocks of 100 to 500 acres of inferior pasture or mountain land, 
chiefly attached to larger holdings and demesnes, but also in- 
cluding small areas under 100 acres of poor and rough land in- 
terspersed with arable and pasture, and uniformly distributed over 
the country, towards the acquisition of which by County Councils 
and the planting thereof by these Councils, or by private land- 
owners, the State should give financial and other assistance by 
means of easy loans with deferred interest, and expert advice as 
to the planting and management. And with regard to the 300,000 
acres of existing woods—many of which could easily be acquired 
by the Estates Commissioners under the Land Act, 1903, if suffi- 
cient funds were provided, and a certain proportion of which must 
inevitably so pass into their hands—it was anticipated that, at an 
average cost of 8/. an acre for land and scrub-woods, about 50,000 
acres will be in blocks large enough to be placed altogether under 
State control, while in addition about 50,000 acres of smaller areas 
outside demesnes will probably go to the County Councils, leaving 
about 200,000 acres still in the hands of the larger private land- 
owners. Thus it was proposed to establish within a period of about 
eighty years an ultimate woodland area of at least 1,000,000 acres, 
of which 250,000 acres would be State forests, in blocks of 500 
acres or upwards, and 750,000 acres the property of County Councils 
and private owners, mostly in smaller blocks. This constitutes 
the great National Scheme of Afforestation in Ireland. 

In forestry, as in agriculture, within certain limitations ‘ the 
better the land, the better the crop ;’ and there can be no doubt 
that on land such as that alluded to in the evidence previously 
quoted, timber-crops could be grown more easily.and more pro- 
fitably than on poorer descriptions of land truly classifiable as 
degraded pasture or as waste, which, however, surely ought to 
be the main class of land brought into economic use under any 
National Scheme of Afforestation. In recommending, as the 
Committee has done (Report, page 48), the purchase at 2I. to 31. 
an acre of 300,000 to 350,000 acres, worth 1s. 9d. an acre for 
present grazing rent, in order to select therefrom 200,000 acres 
averaging 41. an acre and worth 3s. an acre for grazing (the cost 
of acquisition therefore being 26% years’ purchase), their proposals 
seem at first sight to resolve themselves into something that does 
not in the slightest degree contemplate the planting of any of the 
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3,780,000 acres of waste land in Ireland, concerning the reclama- 
tion and planting of which no specific recommendations have been 
made in their Report. This seems, however, to be merely an 
unfortunate omission, because in the preliminary portion of the 
Report (page 27) a high note is struck, which appears to ring 
true, and which will be universally approved, regarding ‘the 
‘mountain and other so-called waste land . . . a considerable 
portion of which would be suitable for the purposes of a National 
Scheme of Afforestation. ... . Such lands—beyond a fair take 
of rough grazing—are of little use or value . . . and to allow 
them to lapse into conditions of waste would be an act of national 
improvidence repugnant to common sense.’ Hence, if the scheme 
recommended be adopted, as is most desirable, the acquisition, 
afforestation, and planting of poor tracts can quite well take place 
concurrently with similar work on land of a more favourable de- 
scription for profitable forestry. And even if nothing else were 
to operate in that direction, public opinion, and the necessity for 
husbanding whatever funds may become available, would probably 
compel proper consideration being given to much poorer classes 
of land than those described by the expert as the only type of 
land suitable for planting—namely, that which is even now 
‘usually worth from 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. an acre’ for grazing. To. 
afforest and plant such land while neglecting attempts to plant 
very low grade pastures and actual wastes would be a breach of 
trust on the part of the new Forestry Section, which has recently 
been established under the Department of Agriculture in Ireland 
for the purposes of organising and bringing into operation the 
above National Scheme of Afforestation. 

The main practical difficulty standing in the way of this well- 
considered Afforestation Scheme is that relating to funds, while a 
minor one concerns the complete acquisition of land. All the rest 
will practically be easy enough when once the new branch that 
has been formed in the Department of Agriculture is thoroughly 
brought into working order, although, of course, the future results 
of planting—and more particularly in the large compact State 
forests—will in no small degree depend upon the ability and far- 
seeing prudence of the officers charged with administrative and 
executive functions. But a sufficient supply of money year by 
year and the power to acquire the necessary woods and lands at a 
reasonable price are the two essentials without which the carrying 
out of the scheme becomes impossible. 

The actual net outlay required for the whole scheme amounts 
to 2,855,5001. spread over fifty years, and payable at the rate of 
44,5251. a year for the first decade, 66,7251. for the second, 74,6001. 
for the third, 67,1001. for the fourth, and 32,6001. for the fifth, 
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after which the income would provide a surplus over the outlay, 
and would later on yield 44 per cent. on the total cumulative 
capital sum invested. 

The total amount asked for the formation of the 200,000 acres 
of State forests not yet acquired or planted .begins with 17,9251. 
a year for the first decade, and amounts altogether to 1,525,5001. 
in the next fifty years, by which time compound interest at 23 per 
cent. would raise the total capital charge to 3,267 ,000I. ; and after 
that income would exceed expenditure on purchase annuities and 
working expenses, while from the eightieth year onwards there 
should be a net annual return of 155,000/., or over 44 per cent. 
on the total capital cost, and standing timber-crops worth 
7,000,000/. on the 200,000 acres bought for 800,000/. For the 
50,000 acres of poor scrub-woods and stunted or immature timber 
proposed to be acquired as State forests at an average cost of 81. 
per acre, purchase annuities would amount to 13,0001. a year, and 
working expenses would be balanced by fellings; while the other 
50,000 aeres of smaller woods to be acquired for County Councils, 
and also involving purchase annuities to a like amount, would 
together with the cost of maintenance be met by a levy of less 
than three-farthings per 11. on the rateable valuation. And in 
each case the 50,000 acres of woods should be self-supporting and 
have a value of 1,750,000I. in fifty years’ time, according to present 
prices for timber, while the profits from them would also in each 
case be about 33,0001. a year from the seventieth year onwards. 
To assist County Councils and private landholders desirous of 
planting, technical instruction in forestry was to be given at Avon- 
dale and at the Royal College of Science * at a cost of 70001. a year, 
and 66001. were to be annually granted for planting to the Councils, 
with free advice and plants at cost price to them and to small 
landowners. ‘To encourage private planting it was proposed that 
grants be given to landowners as Board of Works loans under the 
Landed Property Improvement Act, 1866, the Settled Lands 
Act, 1882, and the Public Works Loan Act, 1907, passed to re- 
move the limitation restricting such loans to planting for shelter 
only ; and that the repayment of capital and interest at 3} per cent. 
should be made at a rate of 5 per cent. a year for thirty-five years. 

Only a very indefinite opinion can be expressed concerning 
forecasts as to future crops (not yet planted) upon which the above 
estimate of income is based. But any fair estimate on the present 
value of timber is likely to be safe enough, in view of the fact that 
throughout Europe timber has long been steadily appreciating at 


? A professorship of Forestry was established at the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, in April 1913. 
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the average rate of 24 per cent. a year, so that a ton of timber 
eighty years hence will probably be worth at least four times its 
present market price. Given the necessary funds and suitable 
land, the planting of timber-crops should therefore prove profitable 
for the heirs and successors of those now able to make such late- 
maturing investments without desiring to reap any money returns 
in the near future. But the State is the only landowner now able 
to invest large sums in this manner; and it is therefore to the 
State that Ireland must look for the necessary funds. Hence it 
was proposed that the purchase-money needed for acquiring the 
plantable land and the still existing woods should either be re- 
payable by annuities under the terms of the Land Act of 1903, or 
that payment of the capital sums should be made from the re- 
venues that have accrued to the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues of the Crown from Irish Quit and Crown 
rents, the unredeemed portions of which still bring in about 
30,0001. a year. This latter course would certainly be very popular 
in Ireland, although the former would doubtless be preferred by 
the Treasury. 

Under the Land Purchase Acts of 1903 and 1909 and the 
provisions of the Agricultural and Technical Instruction Acts of 
1889, 1891, and 1899, legal powers are already possessed by the 
Department of Agriculture to constitute it a Forestry Authority 
for purchasing and managing woods if the money be forthcoming ; 
so that funds alone are required to equip fully a Forestry Section 
of that Department. But though such existing machinery may 
accomplish much, it cannot be effective until compulsory powers 
are given for the acquisition of grazing rights on lands desirable 
for Afforestation. These grazing rights, already referred to, are 
usually held in common by the tenants occupying land at the base 
of the mountain or hillside, and any one objector might interfere 
with the transfer of land suitable for planting, unless some exorbi- 
tant demand were satisfied with regard to the extinction of this 
grazing right. This would be intolerable in view of the national 
importance of the work, and there ought to be no difficulty in 
securing the necessary legislation for expropriating at a reasonable 
price any interests irrationally insisted on. 

Treland is getting at least a fair share of the money now avail- 
able for Forestry under the Development Act of 1909. In addition 
to several small estates previously bought in connexion with the 
Avondale Forestry School, Co. Wicklow, a grant of 6000I. was 
made in 1909-10 to enable the Department of Agriculture to 
acquire woods and lands from the Estates Commissioners under 
the Land Purchase Acts of 1903 and 1909, and to work them on 
business principles. Altogether about 5400 acres of woods were 
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bought, upon Land Act terms, with Treasury grants, and these 
are now being worked systematically. And as was announced in 
the House of Commons on the 25th of July 1918, by the Vice- 
President of the Board of Agriculture for Ireland, the Develop- 
ment Commissioners and the Treasury sanctioned a loan of 
25,0001. for the purchase of about 15,000 acres of land approved 
for forestry operations. This area of plantable land has already 
been secured, and 6740 acres have already been obtained possession 
of, and will be planted when further funds have also been 
sanctioned for this purpose. 

The advantages of a comprehensive Scheme of Afforestation 
in Ireland are so apparent and so great, that it will be a national 
misfortune if the Government fail to grasp thoroughly the oppor- 
tunity now presented to benefit Ireland directly, and at the same 
time also to benefit England in the future by growing supplies of 
pitwood needed for the coal-mines, upon whose working the whole 
of the British manufacturing industry more or less immediately 


depends. 
J. NISBET. 
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THE SACRED BO TREE 


Some few years ago, in the enclosure which surrounds the 
Sri-Mahabodhi tree, the famous Sacred Bo tree (Ficus religiosa), 
at Anaradhapura the ancient capital of Ceylon, an English 
gentleman stood gazing in wonder at the marvellous tree that 
for over two thousand years has been the object of reverence to 
millions of devout pilgrims from all over Asia. 

The sacred tree has not only survived the vicissitudes of wars 
and conquests, the advent of alien creeds to which it was a 
stranger, the silent assaults of centuries, but in 1877 the ire of 
Heaven itself seemed to come upon it, and it was struck by 
lightning ; and though shattered and enfeebled the trunk still 
bears branches that put forth leaves, which, when they fall— 
for they must never be plucked—are preserved as precious relics. 

The Englishman had not been long there, silently pondering 
on the wonderful history of the old tree, when a lady in austere 
garb and of dogmatic demeanour mounted the flight of steps 
leading from terrace to terrace, and entered the third enclosure 
which enshrines the venerable tree, at which she gazed with 
undisguised scorn. Struck by the lady’s unsympathetic manner 
of contemplating an object of such general veneration, the gentle- 
man good-naturedly attempted to arouse the lady’s interest in the 
wonderful old tree ; he told her he had recently been travelling in 
Egypt, where though archaeologically the ruins might be of 
greater interest than those at Anaradhapura, still the latter had 
the advantage that those of Egypt could not claim, for probably 
no living person believed in the deities of Old Egypt, whereas 
in Ceylon the place where they now stood was still the centre of 
a living religion, a faith that had lasted over two thousand years. 
‘That,’ returned the austere lady, ‘is what is so dreadful : it is 
regular image-worship; they actually pray to idols; it is rank 
superstition, such as one sees at Lourdes.’ 

‘Well,’ answered the gentleman, somewhat rebuffed, ‘as I 
am a Catholic I cannot agree with you as to Lourdes.’ His good 
intentions of awakening her interest being summarily crushed, a 
somewhat awkward silence ensued, which was broken by the 
appearance of one of the yellow-robed priests in charge of the 
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shrine, who approached and courteously offered the lady some of 
the leaves that had fallen from the venerated tree. 

With an exclamation of horror the lady waved the proffered 
gift aside, then opened her bag, took out a couple of tracts and 
handed them to the priest, who received them with the utmost 
politeness ; then, with a stiff bow to the idolatrous Englishman, 
she turned and left a spot evidently repugnant to her. Feeling 
curious as to what manner of tracts the lady missionary, for such 
she evidently was, considered suitable for distribution to a 
Buddhist priest, the gentleman made signs to him—the priest 
did not understand. English—that he would like to see the papers. 
Both leaflets were in English : one was a Temperance tract, headed 
‘The Barrel and the Bottle’; the other was a metrical version 
of the Lord’s Prayer, set to the tune of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 

It may be observed that in the ten precepts to which a priest 
vows obedience at his ordination the fifth is that he ‘ solemnly 
undertakes the precept of abstention from spirits and strong drink,’ 
while in the seventh he ‘solemnly undertakes the precept of 
abstention from dancing, singing,’ etc. This little incident which 
took place in the shrine of the Bo tree is quoted to show what 
risks it must often have run, as, had the lady missionary had her 
way, no doubt the axe would have been laid to the root of the 
tree in question; and other missionaries have not hesitated to 
counsel the cutting down of Bo trees merely on the ground that 
‘the people regard them as sacred.’ Every Bo tree being con- 
sidered as invested with more or less sanctity, to cut one down, or 
wantonly injure it, is popularly supposed to bring misfortune on 
anyone who does so; and curious stories are told of how ill-luck 
has befallen individuals, which ill-luck is supposed to have been 
incurred by disregarding the general sentiment concerning these 
trees. 

Many years ago at Ratnapura, a plot of ground on which 
grew a Bo tree, surrounded by a wall in which was a small shrine, 
was sold by a Buddhist priest to a man who evinced great eager- 
ness to buy the land. The Bo tree was accounted a very sacred 
one, and the priest was loth to part with it, and only consented 
finally to dispose of the piece of ground on the purchaser giving 
an undertaking that in no circumstances would he cut down or 
interfere with the Bo tree. But this precaution was a worthless 
one ; when the new owner had possession of the land he ignored 
his promise, and cut down the sacred tree. Great was the wrath 
of the priest when he learnt what had occurred and how he had 
been tricked. 

The Lord Buddha had indeed taught his followers ‘If a man 
foolishly does me wrong, I will return to him the protection of 
my ungrudging love: the more evil comes from him, the more 
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good shall go from me’ ;? but Buddhists often show as little regard 
for the precepts of their master as do Christians to the lessons 
of the Sermon on the Mount. This particular priest, far from dis- 
playing forgiveness on the occasion, betook himself to the spot 
where the Bo tree had formerly stood, and cursed the place and the 
man who had violated his promise not to injure the sacred tree. 

Whether from the effect of the maledictions or from his own 
evil nature, the purchaser not long afterwards committed a still 
greater crime than the destruction of the tree, and murdered his 
wife in circumstances of great atrocity. 

Eventually the plot of ground passed into possession of the 
Government, which, probably with an unimaginative eye to 
economy—for no price could have been obtained for ground under 
@ curse—gave orders that a house was to be built on the site, as 
a residence for the District Judge. Workmen were sent to build 
the house; but becoming aware of the evil reputation of the 
place they were unwilling to undertake the task, and only con- 
sented to begin the job after having offered up a white cock as a 
propitiatory sacrifice. 

When at length the house was finished, Mr. Hamilton, who 
had been appointed District Judge, came to take possession of it, 
and was met by the people of the neighbourhood, who entreated 
him not to attempt to reside in it till at least he also had offered 
the sacrifice of a cock, as they assured him that the curse which 
had been laid on the place could only be appeased by the sacrifice 
of a life. 

Mr. Hamilton, however, refused to comply with what he con- 
sidered a senseless superstition, and, regardless of the curse, took 
up his abode in the ill-omened house. He had not lived there a 
fortnight, when he was unfortunately seized by a severe and 
mysterious illness to which he succumbed in a few days. His 
untimely death of course rooted the belief in the evil influences 
of the place more firmly than ever. The neighbours shook their 
heads ominously, and it was whispered with horror that after his 
death the District Judge’s body had turned quite black. 

‘In course of time other people came to inhabit the house, 
but those who lived in it were said to be tormented by an uncanny 
feeling, as of some presence always following them, and the place 
was disturbed by unaccountable sounds, knocks, and curious 
noises. Footsteps were frequently heard hurrying up and down 
the’ staircase, but no owner of the feet could be seen. -On one 
océasion several guésts happened to be staying there; one, an 
elderly gentleman, was given a room on the ground floor, and 
two young men weré put into rooms in the upper story. Next 
morning the old gentleman told the lady of the house he had not 
B ‘1 The Dhammapada. 
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been able to get any sleep, as the young men overhead had kept 
running up and down stairs and continually knocking at his door 
all through the night. He begged his hostess to give them a hint 
not to act like this the next night. Greatly surprised at hearing 
of the conduct of the young men, their hostess asked them to be 
less noisy at unseemly hours in future; the young fellows were 
equally surprised at hearing such conduct ascribed to them, and 
assured the lady they had not left their rooms or knocked at any 
door during the night. 

The evil reputation of the house persisting, it was universally 
shunned, and finally the haunted wing was pulled down. 

The story of the attainment of Buddhahood by Prince Sid- 
dartha is too well known to need more than a short allusion to 
it here, but it may be well to recall the facts connecting that 
event with the tree over which it has shed such fame. 

From the earliest times there seems to have been a belief that 
to live beneath a tree was in itself conducive to the attainment 
of virtue. In one of the Jatakas one reads ‘ And at the foot of 
trees I lived, for such abodes have virtues ten.’ These ten 


virtues are : 


. The ease of the undertaking. 

The freedom from anxiety. 

. The freedom from interruption. 

. The situation affords no cover for evil. 

Its absence of confinement. 

No necessity of taking formal possession. 

Abandonment of all wish for household life. 

No danger of eviction. 

. Its contentment. 

. No difficulty as to lodgings, trees being found everywhere. 


1 
2. 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0 


— 


Having experienced the fruitlessness of excessive asceticism, 
Prince Siddartha turned to the ancient wisdom, and having made 
the sun-wise circle of a tree long believed to be holy, the prince 
seated himself at its foot with his face towards the east, resolv- 
ing that, come what might; he would not stir from the spot till 
he had ‘ attained the supreme and absolute wisdom.’ Mara, the 
Wicked-one, divined the object for which the prince had come 
to the Bo tree and, summoning all the Powers of Evil and 
assembling the blind forces of Nature, he relentlessly assailed 
the ‘Great Being ’ during that dreadful night. 

Undismayed, Gautama resisted all attacks and subdued all the 
assaults hurled against him, and just as day was about to break 
Mara and his legions fied, and with the dawn the eyes of Gautama 
were opened, and his intellect grasped ‘the lotus-like flower the 
light of supreme knowledge.’ Then the benign Bo tree showered 
on his priestly robes its coral-like young sprigs, in homage from 
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Nature, and for seven days in ‘exalted calm’ the Buddha sat, 
reposing after the struggle and anguish of that terrible night; 


and at length he breathed forth the solemn words which haye 
never been omitted by any of the Buddhas : 


Through birth and re-birth’s endless round, 
Seeking in vain, I hastened on, 

To find who framed this edifice. 

What misery !—birth incessantly ! 


Oh! builder ! I’ve discovered thee ! 
This fabric thou shalt ne’er rebuild ! 
The rafters all are broken now 

And jointed roof demolished lies ! 
This mind hath demolition reached 
And seen the last of all desire ! 


Being now completely emancipated from all doubt and fear, 
Buddha arose from under the Bo tree, and went forth into the 
world to teach the people the secret of the ‘ sorrowless state.’ 

The tree which had witnessed the enlightenment of Buddha 
grew at a place now known as Buddha-goya in India. The his- 
tory of its offshoot, the Bo tree at Anaradhapura, is as authentic 
as any history that has come to us from ancient times. 

Over three hundred years before the birth of the Babe of 
Bethlehem had kindled a light in the East that was eventually 
to penetrate to the Western World, a Singhalese monarch newly 
converted to the light of Buddhism sought to ensure the cun- 
tinuance in his country of the truths of that religion, and deemed 
one means of doing so would be to plant in the island a branch of 
the tree under which the Great Master had found enlightenment, 
the king no doubt believing in his new-found zeal that similar 
enlightenment might stream from such a tree on some of those 
in his own land. 

At this juncture the Princess Anula, the consort of the king’s 
younger brother, was anxious to be ordained into the Sangha, 
or priesthood ; but as there was no priestess in the island to 
ordain her, and the Thera or high priest in Ceylon assuring the 
princess that he had no power to do so, Anula obtained the king's 
consent to the despatch of an ambassador to India beseeching the 
great Emperor Asoka to send his daughter the Priestess Sanga- 
mitta to Ceylon, in order to ordain the princess and five hundred 
of the ladies of the court, who were desirous of entering the 
Sangha. 

The king further begged the emperor to grant him the favour 
of bestowing on him ‘the right branch of the sacred Bo tree’ 
then flourishing at Buddha-goya, and asked that the precious gift 
might accompany the Priestess Sangamitta. 
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When the embassy arrived, Asoka willingly agreed to bestow 
a branch of the Bo tree on his brother monarch, but demurred 
to his daughter going with it. ‘My mother,’ said Asoka, address- 
ing his daughter with the reverence due to her priestly profession, 
‘bereaved of thee and separated from my children and grand- 
children, what consolation will there be left wherewith to alle- 
viate my affliction?’ Sangamitta, divining that her presence in 
Ceylon was of importance, answered ‘ Maharajah, the injunc- 
tion of my brother [i.e. the high priest of Ceylon] is imperative, 
and those who are to be ordained in Lanka [Ceylon] are many : 
on that account it is essential that I should go there.’ 

Then the emperor consented to his daughter’s departure, gave 
her the right branch of the sacred Bo tree, and, accompanied by 
eleven other priestesses, Sangamitta set out on the journey to 
Ceylon. When the vessel in which they had embarked reached 
Dambakola Patuna (the ancient harbour of the Singhalese kings) 
they found King Tissa awaiting them on the shore, and so over- 
joyed was he at their arrival that, ‘ chanting songs of joy,’ the 
monarch rushed into the waves neck deep, and himself assisted 
in carrying ashore the coveted branch. On landing, it was first 
placed in a great hall that had been purposely built for its recep- 
tion, and from thence was brought in procession and planted, in 
the year B.c. 308, where it still stands, the site chosen being 
then known as the Mahamagha Garden, a beautiful spot which 
- the king had bestowed on the priests. Sangamitta duly ordained 

thé Princess Anula and the five hundred ladies, from whom the 
priestly office devolved on succeeding females for many genera- 
tions. The tree grew and flourished, and is believed to be the 
parent stock of all Bo trees now growing in Ceylon. 

In the sacred enclosure at Anaradhapura many of its giant 
offspring stand around as though guarding their frail and revered 
parent. On one occasion, wild elephants having somewhat 
damaged the garden, the king caused the place to be surrounded 
by a stone rampart, and the only wild animals that can now 
enter are troops of monkeys which often come there from the 
surrounding forest and disport themselves in the branches of the 
Bo trees, where they speedily become tame and take cakes and 
bananas from the hands of visitors. 

Not only are living Bo trees regarded with reverence, but 
models of the tree wrought in ivory, mother-of-pearl, or the 
precious metals are still regarded as meritorious gifts to shrines 
and temples. In olden days these models were often of extra- 
ordinary magnificence : such a tree made by order of King Duttha 
Gémani in 161 B.c. was eighteen cubits in height, and was 
fashioned of the most precious materials. The tree stood on an 
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emerald ground (probably enamel) ; the stem was of pure silver; 
the leaves glittered with gems; the faded leaves were represented 
in gold ; the young leaves, berries, and roots were of coral. 

The tree was placed beneath a magnificent canopy which had 
a golden border ‘ tinkling with pearls.’ Representations of the 
sun, moon, and stars were depicted on the canopy, from which 
were suspended lotus-flowers formed of gems, and tassels of pearls 
hung at each of its four corners. The jewelled tree was sur- 
rounded by a low parapet studded with pearls and precious stones, 
and rows of vases filled with perfumed water and containing 
flowers made of jewels stood around the tree. 

At its eastern side, on a golden throne sat a golden figure 
of Buddha resplendent with gems, the Great Teacher being repre- 
sented in the attitude in which he had attained enlightenment. 
The days of these splendours have gone, but the veneration for 
the tree and the virtues ascribed to it remain. 

On poya days—i.e. those of the four quarters of the moon— 
troops of pilgrims resort to the Bo tree, to worship and to make 
offerings ; but the greatest occasion for pilgrimage is at the Wesak 
festival, when as many as twenty thousand pilgrims are often 
seen encamped, some in the forest, some in the open space in 
front of the sacred enclosure. 

Wesak is a thrice holy festival, for on that full-moon day of 
May the Lord Buddha was born under a sal tree, in the beautiful 
Lumbini Grove, which was ‘one mass of flowers from the ground 
to the topmost branches’; on that day, after dreadful trials and 
temptations, he received enlightenment under the shade of the 
Bo tree at Buddha-goya; and it was on the day of the May full 
moon that he attained Nirvana. 

The anniversary is kept as a season of rejoicing and pious 
festivity by the Buddhists, the more devout amongst them making 
it the occasion for renewing their vows of adhesion to the Panca 
Sila, the five precepts which are imposed on the laity in general. 
In the temples kneeling groups may be seen repeating after the 
priest : 


I observe the precept to refrain from destroying the life of beings. 
I observe the precept to refrain from stealing. 

I observe the precept to abstain from unlawful sexual intercourse. 
I observe the precept to refrain from falsehood. 

I observe the precept to abstain from using intoxicants. 


Buddhism has sometimes been accused of being simply a 
religion inculcating the abstention from evil-doing, but over and 
above this it teaches active benevolence and works of mercy. A 
four-line stanza which was composed by one of the Master’s 
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greatest disciples sums up succinctly the Buddhist creed in so far 
as it is incumbent on the mass of its followers : 


To cease from ill-doing, 
To fulfil all that is good, 
And to purify the heart, 
This is the making of the Buddha. 


At Anaradhapura, in various places beside ruined temples or 
viharas (monasteries) still remain huge stone troughs, most of 
them beautifully carved. Many of these were fashioned two 
thousand years ago, and were used for holding the rice that was 
to be distributed to pilgrims or the poor. For this purpose some 
of them still serve, and pious Buddhists fill one of the great 
troughs with rice on the occasion of a festival, so that there the 
pilgrims may take their frugal meal. 

The distribution of food and clothes is very usual; at Wesak 
wealthy Buddhists make it on a princely scale. At the Wesak 
festival in 1907 a rich merchant and a few of his friends gave 
away no fewer than 1348 pieces of cloth, each roll containing 
two or two and a half yards, such pieces being used by the 
people for sarongs, as the cloth covering the lower limbs is 
called in Ceylon ; over fifteen hundred pilgrims were provided with 
tea in the early morning, two thousand two hundred and fifty with 
breakfast, and to over eleven thousand poor people were served out 
sweets of various kinds, tea, betel, etc. Evidence of Buddhist 
charity may be seen on all sides. Here passes a procession of a 
hundred and fifty Buddhist priests walking two and two, return- 
ing to their viharas from a place in the country to which they had 
gone that morning in response to a gift of forty betel leaves sent 
to them by a well-known Kumarahami (noble lady), the sending 
of such leaves being the formula by which the presence of a 
Buddhist priest is invited. These reverend men had been sum- 
moned to partake of the lady’s bounty to her Church, and to 
bless by their presence a final distribution of food by the same 
devout lady to four thousand nine hundred pilgrims whom she 
had supported during the festival. 

Wesak is a season of good-will and rejoicing all over the 
island. The dagobas are gaily decorated with flowers, pennons 
and tapers, strings of Chinese lanterns and garlands of flowers 
are suspended around, the temples are sweet with the odour of 
lotus, jasmine and temple flowers with which the altars are thickly 
covered, and temporary shrines are erected before some of the 
houses which are bright with flags and offerings; while some- 
times a large pansala, or preaching-hall, is erected for the occasion, 
in which some well-known priest sits and discourses dharma 
(doctrine), while a little acolyte holds a large palm-leaf fan 
2u2 
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before the face of the holy man, and crowds throng ih to listen to 
his words, for Buddhist priests only preach when requested to 
do so, and a sermon by a priest well known for his learning, or 
especially respected for holiness of life, is an important event. 

In the vicinity of temples and dagobas, wherever space can be 
found, rows of little boutiques are set up, the stalls being 
covered with cakes, bread, bananas, and the simple viands which 
are welcome to pilgrims who can afford to purchase them, or 
who wish to provide themselves with scents, flowers, candles, 
flags, and so forth, exposed for sale as offerings. Hucksters go 
about carrying cages filled with birds, many crammed with tiny 
rice-birds, esteemed a great delicacy as food, but which on this 
occasion are purchased for four or four and a half cents each and 
set free ; to liberate the little captives being considered a work of 
merit and one in which, strange to say, the small boys eagerly 
take part, so that little birds may be seen joyfully taking wing by 
the score in all directions. 

When evening comes, the scene grows still more animated. 
Hundreds of candles are lighted round Bo trees and dagobas and 
shrines. On the ledge around the dagobas Areca flowers are laid, 
alternating with tapers. Once lighted the candle must not be 
removed, but left to burn itself out. At one shrine may be seen 
kneeling an old man who can only afford to light a solitary 
green candle on his own behalf, while beside him squats his little 
grandson smiling with pleasure at his tiny gift of a red taper 
to the shrine. 

A long procession of white-clad pilgrims, men and women, 
meanwhile winds, in single file, in and out, round Bo trees, 
shrines, and dagobas, bearing, some on their heads, some on their 
shoulders, large pottery lamps flaming with many wicks, which 
are carried in sign Of service to Buddha. Cries of ‘Sahdu!’ 
resound on all sides; hymns are chanted by pilgrims and people; 
the halt and maimed of every description eagerly rattle tins at 
the entrance to temples and beside every available path, to 
attract the attention of the charitable, and afford them an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring merit. The offerings are of all kinds: one 
devotee brings a load of bricks with which to erect or enlarge 
a shrine, another may present a silver alms-dish, one brings the 
gay six-coloured Buddhist flag, another a basket of lotus buds; 
fruit, flowers, incense, streamers, lanterns are all laid before the 
shrine to testify devotion to the Lord Buddha and his doctrines. 

Transparencies representing scenes in the life of Gautama are 
borne aloft, the sound of the tom-toms re-echoes through the 
forest, and triumphantly the worshippers chant : 

By ourselves is evil done, 

By ourselves we pain endure, 

By ourselves we cease from wrong, 
By ourselves become we pure. 
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No one saves us but ourselves, 

No one can, and no one may; 

We ourselves must walk the path, 
Buddhas merely teach the way. 


The crowds are enormous; at the Kelaniya Temple as many 
as fifty thousand people are sometimes present on the Wesak 
night, but, vast as is the throng, those composing it are quiet, 
dignified, devout, and restrained in their joyousness. The scene 
is one of extraordinary brilliance and wealth of colour, and high 
over all shines the glorious full moon, hanging like a pale golden 
lamp in the dark blue canopy of a tropical night, while the great 
forest forms a fitting and mysterious background, and rows of 
stately palm trees seem as though bending their crowned heads 
in proud adoration, and sympathy with the shaven and bare- 
footed company of nuns who have just enriched a small white 
dagoba with a lustrous ring of tapers; then each, spreading a 
white cloth on the ground, kneels and prostrates herself in silent 
devotion. 

The closing scene of this particular Wesak celebration (of 
1907) * was the most striking of all. A great chief had determined 
on making a princely offering by bestowing several valuable rice 
fields on the temple, and accompanied by his retainers, tenants, 
relations and friends, he proceeded in full array to carry the 
title-deeds of his gift and deposit them on the shrine. The pro- 
cession was over a mile long, and was heralded by the whip- 
crackers, a distinction reserved formerly for the Kandyan kings, 
and only accorded to the highest of the chiefs. 

Next to these came a man wearing a mask and dressed as a 
tappel-runner. These runners carry the mail and messages in 
remote districts, where they are armed with small sharp axes 
fixed to staves in order to protect themselves from attacks by 
bears in forests and lonely places; the masked tappel-runner was 
supposed on this occasion to announce the coming procession. 
Three hundred school children marched forward carrying flags 
and banners, followed by men on hobby-horses, their steeds such 
as are sometimes seen in a pantomime, the men walking and 
supporting the cardboard horses ; men on stilts in motley rairaent ; 
men dressed as white egrets; huge paper peacocks, the sacred 
birds being probably an allusion to Buddha himself, who is sym- 
bolised in some ancient writings under that form as ‘ the golden- 
coloured enlightener of the world’; paper palm trees of various 
colours; paper pagodas, tall and tapering ; carts drawn by slow- 
pacing stately bulls : in one cart sat a hermit in his cell, in others 
were the representations of steamers, one of them bearing the 


2 Witnessed by the present writer. 
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name s.s. Wesak, and all with real smoke issuing from the 
funnels ; giants and giantesses with miniature heads, possibly to 
emphasise the proverbial stupidity of such beings ; children carry- 
ing on their heads baskets filled with flowers to offer in the 
temple; huge gilt paper dagobas; imitation trees, with small 
boys got up as monkeys clinging to the branches ; a paper elephant 
that flapped its ears ; an enormous figure of a cobra with extended 
hood, reminding the beholders of the ‘ King of the Cobras who 
spread his hood so that neither cold nor heat, nor gnats, flies, 
wind, sunshine, nor creeping creature shall come near the Blessed 
One’ ; stick-dancers; women marching beneath a white canopy 
and carrying offerings of various kinds; a cart drawn by great 
bulls, the cart filled with representatives of chiefs and kuma- 
rahamies on pilgrimage ; devil-dancers in eccentric head-dresses 
and frilled sarongs, dignified yellow-robed priests, and no fewer 
than forty-two magnificent slow-pacing elephants, all took part 
in this wonderful procession which, in ever-varying effects of 
colour and devices, ended with a carriage drawn by horses, in 
which sat the munificent chief who was making the offering and 
who was accompanied by his son, a brother and a Buddhist priest. 
The scene was a strange mixture of the ancient and the modern, 
a medley of the profound and the fantastic; but, strange to say, 
the effect was not incongruous, but interesting, and harmonised 
by its dominant note, which was that of exultation in doing 
honour to the Great Teacher, who had taught them how sin and 
pain, sorrow, death and rebirths might be overcome and Nirvana 
at length attained. It was an old-world custom not crystallised, 
but embracing a certain number of modern ideas, and the antique 
bottles had expanded to receive them. The fondness for the 
grotesque, a feature in many minds, was acknowledged and grati- 
fied without vulgarity, and with lurking sarcasm that served as 
a pinch of salt to flavour an overwhelming profession of piety 
which often produces a diametrically opposite effect to that in- 
tended by devotees. It was a joyous occasion and was recognised 
as such, and too much philosophy was not exacted from the 
multitude by one of the most philosophical of religions. 

Another ceremony in connexion with the sacred tree is of a 
very different nature, and recalls only the power of Mara and 
of Death and the passing away of all material things. If a limb 
or branch decays and falls from the sacred tree, or is torn off 
by a storm, the bough is reverently cremated with much the same 
ceremonies as are observed at the obsequies of a Buddhist priest. 
If the bough be too large to be conveniently carried, it is cut up 
and the pieces wrapped in white cloth, and the shrouded wood 
is then conveyed to the place arranged for its burning. A white 
cloth is spread on the ground, over which is erected a white 
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canopy, around which the sacred wood is carried several times 
before being laid beneath the canopy. Ordinary wood is next 
heaped over the venerated logs, scents and sweet oils freely 
sprinkled over the pyre, each priest present pouring scent on it 
from a silver phial, after which the people reverently seat them- 
selves on the ground and listen to a discourse from one of the 
officiating priests; at the conclusion of the sermon, amid many 
exclamations of ‘ Sahdu! ’ the pyre is solemnly lighted, and those 
who have arrived somewhat late for the service hurry hastily 
up to fling their offerings on to the blazing logs. 

Close by every Buddhist temple and monastery in Ceylon 
there will be found a sacred Bo tree; indeed, the act of dedica- 
tion of a vihara or arama is the planting of a young Bo tree. An 
arama for pansikas—i.e. nuns—was to be consecrated in the 
neighbourhood of Kandy. A young Bo tree that had been raised 
by the priests from the Sri-Mahabodhi of Anaradhapura was pre- 
sented for the occasion, which was one of especial interest, as 
no arama for nuns had been consecrated in Ceylon for many 
hundreds of years. The nuns stood in a double line, barefooted 
and with shaven heads—the shaving of their hair being the act 
by which they dedicated themselves to the religious life; lay 
sisters and professed nuns, all were clad alike in a white robe, 
over which one of pale salmon colour was folded over the left 
shoulder; at one side stood a long line of grave sedate-faced 
priests, also shaven and barefooted, but wearing robes of brilliant 
yellow. Kandyan chiefs and kumarahamies in gorgeous dresses 
gleaming with jewels stood in the circle, and dark-eyed, glossy- 
haired men and women of a lower caste made a picturesque back- 
ground under the interlacing branches of tall pink-blossomed 
gwango trees. Like most of the Buddhist ceremonies, that of the 
dedication of the arama was a simple one. The little tree was 
carefully planted, and milk was poured over the roots, then the 
earth surrounding it was completely covered with gold leaf, after 
which the gold was thickly covered with flowers, so placed as 
completely to conceal the gold. This sequence was, I believe, 
symbolic: the milk represents acts of mercy and benevolence 
which nourish the roots of the sanctified life; the gold typifies 
riches, which ought to be expended righteously ; and the flowers 
are emblems of beauty and perfection which are superior to gold 
and wealth. These acts having been completed, the nuns lighted 
the candles which had been placed round the tree at the four 
cardinal points, indicating the shining through the world of the 
light of truth, and the ceremony concluded by the eight Buddhist 
blessings, known as the Jaya Mangala, being chanted by the 
bright-robed priests : 
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The Jaya Mangala Gatha 


1. Oh! Lord Buddha, King of righteousness, a mortal can in 
no other way express how Thou conqueredst the struggles of Thy 
soul, than by representing Thee as sitting in all sublimity, calm- 
ness and serenity during violent attacks made upon Thee by a 
visible Tempter and his wicked followers, armed with all manner 
of weapons. The greatness of his temptations was shadowed 
forth by the horrors consequent upon the convulsions of the dis- 
turbed powers of Nature. By the powers of Thy ten perfections 
the Tempter was defeated. By the power of these words of 
Truth may you be victorious and may blessings come upon you. 

2. When the conflict began between Sarvangiia the omnis- 
cient One and Mara and Aloka the demon, a thousand appalling 
meteors fell, and heavy clouds and darkness prevailed. Even 
our Mother Earth, with the oceans and mountains she carried 
on her bosom, quaked like a mortal being and like the festoon 
of a vine shaking under the blasts of a whirlwind. By Thy 
splendour, dignity and glory Thou conqueredst. By the power 
of these words of Truth may you be victorious and may blessings 
come upon you. 

3. To the great horror and stupefaction of all spectators, there 
came, like a thunderbolt and like a huge forest fire in full flame, 
the cruel Nalagiri Elephant to kill Thee, but by Thy most 
amiable, holy and tranquil kindness, and also by Thy valour, Thine 
enemy was defeated. By the power of these words of Truth 
may you be victorious and may blessings come upon you. 

4. Augulimala, the ruffian, most heartlessly raised his sword 
to strike Thee, but by Thy most merciful, tender, kind and com- 
passionate countenance the enemy was subdued. By the power 
of these words of Truth may you be victorious and. may blessings 
come upon you. 

5. Kimhimani Kava, a woman of evil and vicious disposi- 
tion, came to Thee like a tigress to injure Thee with her malice 
and treachery. For the sake of Thy sound and beneficial know- 
ledge and Thy merciful thoughts, she was punished by Sakkara, 
the Lord of all Gods. By the power of these words of Truth may 
you be victorious and may blessings come upon you. 

6. Suchchaka, a man of learning, came in the hope of con- 
testing Thy knowledge, but by Thy fluent power of expression 
and superhuman oratory he was defeated. By the power of these 
words of Truth may you be victorious and may blessings come 
upon you. 

7. When Nandopananda, a spirit in the guise of a serpent, 
came to Thee to give Thee battle, the ocean rose under the vibra- 
tion of an earthquake, a fierce storm howled all around, and the 
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sun was enveloped in awful darkness. But by Thy splendour, 
dignity and glory he was defeated. By the power of these words 
of Truth may you be victorious and may blessings come upon 
ou. 

‘ 8. Baka Brahaman, the heathen who was thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of heathendom, which circulated in him like the 
deadly venom of a snake, was converted by Thy preaching and 
at last attained to Nirvana. By the power of these words of 
Truth may you be victorious and may blessings come upon you. 


When the quaint measure of the old-world blessings died 
softly away, the assemblage of devout Buddhists silently dispersed 
to their homes on hill, in forest, or amidst green glittering rice- 
fields ; happy in the faith that ‘ the words of Truth ’ would sooner 
or later enable them to attain Nirvana, and content meanwhile 
to wait in hopeful expectation that some day the little sapling just 
planted would grow and expand into a veritable tree of life, 
beneath whose branches peace and rest would be afforded to many 
a weary soul from the toils and turmoil of a troublesome world. 


EpItH BLAKE. 
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THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON AND THE 
SPIRIT OF AN AGE 


Ir has often been said, and said by men of perception, that the 
temper of an age is reflected more exactly in the work of its 
secondary writers than in that of its masters. Taking the 
generalisation at its apparent significance, it would seem to have 
but a very slender foundation of truth. The masters are gluttons 
of honour, and they add to their success in directing the attention 
of posterity to their analysis of the elemental things of life, the 
distinction of recording, implicitly and as it were casually, the 
intellectual and spiritual habit of their own time more efficiently 
than their subordinates. Apart from their supremacy on more 
important grounds, Spenser, Shakespeare and Jonson tell us more 
of the activity of Elizabethan England than all Dekker’s admir- 
able journalism and a dozen Yorkshire Tragedies; Milton and 
Herrick, set aptly at an angle, are the justest mirrors of their 
age, Pope of his. And it is always so. We know the manner 
of Mid-Victorian speculation and resistance and desire more 
accurately from the poetry of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
Morris, Rossetti and Swinburne than we do from the records of 
many Tuppers. These widely accepted critical generalisations, 
however, seldom receive their sanction for nothing; nor is the 
present one devoid of reason. 

The measure of a poet’s greatness is not the content of his 
art, but his art itself; by the perfect shaping of his vision and 
not by the nature of his vision is he memorable. And the greater 
and more memorable his art, the more surely will its content be 
transformed from the workaday symbols by which it commonly 
expresses itself into new and more significant symbols of the poet’s 
devising. It is the spirit, the essence of Elizabethan England 
that Shakespeare gives us, not the detailed circumstance. To 
the great artist his art is the most important thing in the world, 
a very purging and ordering of life itself. An obituary notice of 
Mr. Brown, late of the Colliery Board, will give us a great deal 
of exact information about an estimable man, but what would 
the world know of Edward King and Keats if Milton and Shelley 
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were the only witnesses : yet by how much poorer would the world 
be in understanding of untimely death without Lycidas and 
Adonais? And so it is that the particular is absorbed by the great 
artist into the texture of his art, the outward aspect being changed 
while the significance is retained. The artist, in effect, brings his 
material into just subjection to his art, which he rightly believes 
to be more persuasive than life unformed and unselected. And 
since the intellectual habit and spiritual temper that distinguish 
his own age come within the range of his contemplation together 
with the emotional experiences common to all the ages, these 
too will, essentially, be wrought into his art, thence to impress 
themselves upon our consciousness in spite of the translation that 
has been made—indeed, the more incisively because of that trans- 
lation. Ulysses, one of the poems in which Tennyson most de- 
finitely escaped the journalistic tendencies of his poorer work and 
asserted himself as of the masters, is finely eloquent of the charac- 
ter of the poet’s own generation, notwithstanding an apparent 
indifference to it. The great artist is bearing witness to his age, 
but with no show of deliberation. After the great, however, there 
are two ranks of artists, defining themselves largely by the ex- 
pression of their relation to their time. There are those, failing 
perhaps in their claim to be called artists at all, who can see nothing 
but an inert and shapeless image of their age, having no percep- 
tion of its significance. They would see nothing in the career 
of Mr. Brown beyond the facts that he was educated at the town 
grammar school, joined his father, Sir Jonas Brown, in commerce 
at the age of seventeen, was elected . . . and so forth. In their 
work they substitute, in consequence, a certain explicitness of 
statement for comprehension, as when one of them addressed 
Matthew Arnold in a sonnet as 


The greatest educationalist of thy time. 


These people not only have no art, they have no vision. Of 
them it certainly cannot be said that they express their age, since 
they express nothing. But there is another kind of artist, not 
attaining greatness yet of wide influence and importance. His 
perceptive power is often acute,’ and it is directed upon the same 
objects as that of the masters; he too meditates upon the life 
common to the generations and the life peculiar to his own genera- 
tion. His spiritual ardour is as loyal as that of greater artists 
than he, though it is less intense. He is aware of the necessity 
of inventing a new symbol to give authority to his expression of 
the thing before him, but his capacity for this invention is un- 
certain. In other words, although his purpose is active and not 
at all content with the journalistic record, his mastery over art 
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is incomplete. His act of fashioning does not entirely absorb 
and transform the material upon which it works, and his achieve- 
ment will therefore, in smaller or greater degree, leave the thing 
that he has seen stated but not interpreted. But this very state- 
ment makes for more immediate recognition of its subject than 
does interpretation, and so it is that when we consider such an 
artist, whose work has a dignity great enough to command our 
respect and even affection and is yet not controlled with the final 
mastery, we find the material in which he has worked finely 
emphasised without being re-created. And since his material is 
in part the character of his own generation, we are apt to say that 
he, more clearly than another, expresses the spirit of his age. 


II 


Theodore Watts-Dunton was, perhaps, the most eminent 
example of the artist in this kind of his generation. The second 
half of the nineteenth century saw many poets who accomplished 
perfectly the expression of a slight but quite genuine impulse, 
making a durable music out of a not too ambitious adventurous- 
ness, but Watts-Dunton in his poetry aimed with fine earnestness 
at a breadth and power comparable to that achieved by his great 
contemporaries. Although the volume of his work as a poet is 
small, it is marked everywhere by the most serious intention and 
a diligent concern with the relating of a personal experience to 
universal experience. Now and again to sing consummately a 
secluded and delicate emotion was not at all his desire ; enthusias- 
tically he set himself to travel the wide world of imaginative 
thought in high-hearted emulation of the masters, more than one 
of whom he could call friend. If time deals unkindly with his 
fame as a poet, it will be because he purposed far more greatly 
than many whose lasting if gentle reputation, built on no finer 
or even less considerable a natural equipment, is assured. The 
Coming of Love, his chief poem, is designed in the manner of 
greatness. It has notable qualities : a large instinct for making 
its landscape, much variety of event and the conduct of subsidiary 
characters contribute to the presentation of the central character, 
Rhona; a deeply felt passion in the conception of that character 
itself ; a frequent richness of diction and an occasional majesty 
of music. But with every grateful concession to an uncommon 
distinction of purpose, we have to admit that the art is not discip- 
lined and comprehensive enough to crown so ambitious a scheme 
with success. The vision is individual, having something of the 
true discovery, but the imagination at work upon it relaxes too 
often to achieve the transformation of a fine vision into a great 
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, 1914 
poem. To take three varying examples of this relaxing of the 


imagination : 
We two glide along 
*Tween grassy banks she loves where, tall and strong, 
The buttercups stand gleaming, smiling, yellow. 


The poet no doubt saw that the buttercups were all those things 
—tall, strong, gleaming, smiling, yellow—but categorically to 
state that they were so is not at all the same thing as translating 
the fact into poetry. The buttercups are there plainly enough, 
but the explicit detail fails to give them their due significance ; 
for the moment the imagination has ceased to work upon the 
thing seen, which is left at its factual value. Then: 


And larks the sunshine turned to specks o’ gold. 


Here is an image which is an arbitrary invention of the fancy. 
When Milton speaks of the ‘ marble air’ he transcends fact in 
the achievement of imaginative truth, as does Shakespeare when 
he speaks of ‘ golden lads,’ but to call a skyward lark, which in 
the sunlight appears black—which, poetically, is black—a speck 
of gold, is not to transcend fact but to forget it.* And this again 
is a weakening of the imaginative grip. Finally : 
And merle and mavis answer finch and jay. 


The imaginative laxity here is none the less real because it 
happens to be of a curiously subtle kind. When Byron wrote 


The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea, 


he was selecting from truth in order to create an image having 
a new truth of its own. It is pointless to remind him that the 
mountains look on the sea as well as on Marathon, and that in 
turn it is not Marathon alone that looks on the sea, since the 
mountains do this too. Byron justifies his disregard of these 
facts by a perfect expression of the fact essential to his purpose. 
But to suggest that merle and mavis answer finch and jay as 
against merle answering mavis, and so forth, is to make a very 
precise and therefore very challenging reconstitution of fact that 
has no corresponding gain, in the image created, to warrant it. 
These examples of artistic uncertainty would not be important in 
themselves, but there are not many pages in The Coming of Love 
on which one or another of them cannot in some degree be 
matched, and they are indications of the prevalent inadequacy 


I need hardly point out that when Shelley likens a lark in flight to a 
‘glow-worm golden in a dell of dew,’ he is in reality likening the influence of 
the one phenomenon to that of the other, with no thought of ideutifying the 
appearances of the phenomena themselves. 
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of the art of the poem to deal greatly with a greatly intended 
design. The art too often either refrains from translating its 
material, life, or substitutes for its material a fancied life that is 
not quite good metal. This does not at all detract from the ad- 
mirable qualities of the poem, nor is it to deny the poet his dues 
for a finely spirited purpose, but it does mean that in a work where 
continuity in the presentation of the central theme is of high 
or chief importance the defect, destroying as it does complete and 
persistent fusion, makes the final achievement impossible. The 
poetic mastery is intermittent and therefore, as far as the struc- 
tural value of the work as a whole is concerned non-existent, 
and the success of the poem must remain with its more excellent 
parts. Failures of this kind are unfortunate for a poet’s report, 
more unfortunate, perhaps, than they should be. Masterpieces 
manqués generally get less than their proper share of popular 
approval in the long run even if they get more than their deserts 
for a moment, but they are full of instruction and far from empty 
of delight for those who care to consider them. Noble purpose 
frustrated cannot compel the admiration won by noble purpose 
realised, but nobility of purpose is in either case good company. 
Though it may be relatively poor in conspicuous merits, and 
though it may fail for other reasons, The Coming of Love fails 
not more surely than most of Swinburne’s and Tennyson’s plays, 
than Endymion, than The Romaunt of the Rose. And who would 
wish these cancelled? 

Whilst, however, Swinburne and Tennyson failed in their 
plays for lack of certainty in dramatic sense, and Endymion fails 
because it is but the delighted effervescence of immature genius, 
and The Romaunt because it is an almost unguided experiment in 
a new art, The Coming of Love fails because a ripened and really 
adventurous perception could not command an art equal to its 
purpose. And this fact makes the poet curiously expressive, in 
the more obvious sense, of the spirit of his age. Tennyson was 
two poets, and the lesser of these and Watts-Dunton represent the 
characteristic temper of their time more clearly, perhaps, than do 
any of their contemporaries. Tennyson at his best ranks with 
the other great Victorian poets as absorbing this local temper into 
the universal. significance of his art, but there were times when 
his imagination relaxed in the same way as did Watts-Dunton’s, 
leaving the material upon which it worked more exactly defined 
but not transfigured. And this temper was a blending of the last 
glow of the romanticism of which Gray and Collins and Ossian 
were the dawn, with a new and vigorous sympathy with indi- 
vidual men to which Wordsworth had sounded the lonely but 
mighty prelude. The romantic revival in England, or, as Watts- 
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Danton admirably called it, the renascence of wonder, was 
accompanied by a great deal of perfervid and hectic licence. 


With haggard eyes the poet stood ; 
(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 


as Gray sang of his Bard, and even Collins dealt freely in ‘shrill 
shrieks ’ and ‘ frantic fears.’ But, in spite of all excesses, wonder 
was reborn in the work of these men, to be caught up a little 
later into the superb art of Shelley and his peers. Shelley’s 
ecstasy is rarer than Gray’s or Collins’s, and it is more perfectly 
controlled into poetry, but it is still of the same texture. His 
worship is rather of a sublime than a familiar landscape, of the 
liberated spirit of man than of man captive to circumstance. This 
is not to say that Shelley was unconcerned with the landscape 
about him or with humanity; he was, passionately, but these 
things were not only absorbed by his art, they became in his 
imagination so purged of circumstance as to be magnificently 
incomplete. In the creation of his world he did not reject common 
experience, but he purified it so completely as almost at times to 
go beyond the interpretation to the change of its significance. 
And while Shelley was thus finding for the single spirit of romantic 
wonder its supreme expression, Wordsworth was amplifying it by 
an alert reference to the immediate life of the world at his door, 
and the wonder broadened in its range without losing in intensity. 
The heritage into which Victorian poetry came was thus dual in 
nature. It had in it the rapturous wonder of Shelley and the 
patient but greatly eager inquiry of Wordsworth. And the in- 
quiry worked upon the wonder, subduing it beautifully, without 
destroying it, investigating experience more in terms of the con- 
crete image and aiming at a subtler or at least more complex 
psychology in its observation of life, until Browning and Arnold 
with more in them of Wordsworth than of Shelley, Tennyson—at 
his best—and Morris with, perhaps, an equal distribution of the 
two influences, and Swinburne and Rossetti more directly in 
descent from Shelley than from Wordsworth, through the agency 
of their own individual endowments, wrought into their poetry 
the spirit of their age with more or less sympathy towards the 
one or the other of its two chief characteristics. 

Watts-Dunton accepted his heritage eagerly and in its fulness, 
and since his consciousness of its nature was highly developed, 
and since at the same time the translation of his vision through 

art was imperfect, we have in his work a vivid and easily intel- 
ligible testimony as to what the heritage was. The instinct for 
‘wonder and the instinct for inquiry, testing and modifying each 
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other, move through all his poetry, expressing themselves with an 
openness that is almost naive. 


Young with the youth the sea’s embrace can lend, 
Our glowing limbs, with sun and brown empearled, 
Seem born anew, and in your eyes, dear friend, 
Rare pictures shine, like fairy flags unfurled, 
Of child-land, where the roofs of rainbows bend 
Over the magic wonders of the world. 


In such passages as these it is not the spirit of wonder wrought 
to the purpose of a great art that we find, it is the wonder itself, 
not invested with new significance, but very definitely emphasised 
for all to see. And even Tennyson, in his more restricted mood, 
was no more precise in curious observation than this : 
O God! a blazing world of sea— 

A blistered deck—an engine’s grinding jar— 

Hot scents of scorching oil and paint and tar— 

And, in the offing up yon fiery lee, 

One spot in the air no bigger than a bee— 

A frigate-bird that sails alone afar, 


while the very constraint of a passage such as : 


The trees awake: I hear the branches creak ! 
And ivy-leaves are tapping at the pane: 

Dawn draws across the grey a saffron streak, 
To let me read at sunrise once again 
Beautiful Rhona’s letter, which has lain, 

Balming the pillow underneath my cheek, 

While in the dark her writing seemed to speak : 
Her great eyes lit my brain. 


reminds us the more immediately of the analytical activity con- : 
trolling it. The spirit of inquiry is here being used as material, 
and so deliberate is the use that it is at once evident. And it 
would be difficult to find anything in the poetry of the period 
illustrating more explicitly the interaction of the two chief phases 
of the period’s distinguishing temper than this : 

The young light peeps through yonder trembling chink 

The tent’s mouth makes in answer to a breeze ; 

The rooks outside are stirring in the trees, 

Through which I see the deepening bars of pink. 

I hear the earliest anvils tingling clink 

From Jasper’s forge; the cattle on the leas 

Begin to low. She’s waking by degrees: 

Sleep’s rosy fetters melt, but link by link. 


What dream is hers? Her eyelids shake with tears; 
The fond eyes open now like flowers in dew: 

She sobs I know not what of passionate fears. 
‘You'll never leave me now? There is but you; 

I dreamt a voice was whispering in my ears, 
“The Dukkeripen ? 0’ stars comes ever true.”’’ 





2 Prophecy. 
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Wonder and inquiry are very plainly written here. If the poet’s 
sincerity were less unchallengeable or his purpose less single, the 
wonder and inquiry would be vague in their statement because 
they would be but vaguely apprehended ; if his art were greater 
they would be suggested by a new symbol of the poet’s invention 
instead of being clearly projected, as they are, in their own image. 
The spirit of the age is veritably manifest. 

Watts-Dunton’s poetry has been praised, and with every 
justification, by men whose authority is undeniable. His friend- 
ship with many of his great contemporaries may perhaps have 
accented their opinion of his work, but it would be not only 
ungracious but wholly unintelligent to suppose that the opinion 
and its statement were more influenced by circumstance than this. 
Morris wished to print The Coming of Love, and the sanction 
of the Kelmscott Press was not lightly given. Meredith and 
Mr. Hardy represent an attitude very naturally adopted by a 
considerable body of the genius of the time towards a poet who 
expressed so lucidly material with which it was so deeply con- 
cerned itself. Meredith wrote of a sonnet on Coleridge : ‘The 
sonnet is pure amber for a piece of descriptive analogy that fits 
the poet wonderfully, and one might beat through volumes of 
essays and not so paint him.’ The work is praised for its admir- 
able ‘descriptive analogy,’ not for its art. And similarly Mr. 
Hardy says of Christmas at the Mermaid : ‘it seems remarkable 
that you should have had the conjuring power to raise up those 
o'd years so brightly in your own mind first, as to be able to 
exhibit them to readers in such high relief of three dimensions, 
as one may say.’ Again it is the vision rather than its fashioning 
into great poetry that is noted and admired. This is not to 
detract from the weight and value of such approval, but to point 
out the habit in which the approval instinctively moved. The 
indisputable evidence of intellectual effort and sincerity that this 
poet gave in his work could claim with authority the applause 
of men. who knew the rare value of these qualities, and they 
could bestow it with perfect honesty and gladly without con- 
sidering the question of creative mastery too closely. So long as 
the art was not unworthy, and here it certainly was not that, 
they were eager not to withhold their gratitude for fine spiritual 
determination merely because the art was not correspondingly 
great. And other critics than these, with, in a limited sense, 
equal justice, went beyond them in praise. It has already been 
said that while Watts-Dunton’s imaginative discipline was not 
perfect enough to carry a great poetic design to the fulness of 
success at which, by its own magnitude, it aimed, he achieved 
many notable beauties in brief. In spite of its failure as a con- 
structive whole, there are many memorable things in The Coming 
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of Love, as the spirited and deftly modulated haymaking song, 
such lines as : 

Where golden shafts from out the quiver of morn 

Pierce the wet leaves and wake the hidden thrush. 


and 

But when I’m dead the Golden Hand o’ Love 
Will shine some day where mists o’ mornin’ swim ; 
Me too you’ll see, dear, when the sun’s red rim 
Peeps through the Rookery boughs by Rington spire, 
And makes the wet leaves wink like stars o’ fire ; 

Then, when the skylark wakes the thrush and dove, 
An’ squirrels jump, and rabbits scrabble roun’, 
An’ hares cock up their ears a-shinin’ brown, 
An’ grass an’ blossoms mix their mornin’ smells 
Wi’ Dingle songs from all the chirikels,* 

You'll see me there above. 


and touches so admirably contrived as the return of the burden of 
the quarrel poem in Rhona’s plea made long afterwards in her 
letter. : 

Come back minaw, and you may kiss your han 

To that fine rawni rowin on the river. 


And this fortunate management is to be found, in some shape or 
another, in many of the shorter poems. Christmas at the Mer- 
maid is full of energy, with a swinging narrative movement and 
many finely visualised descriptive strokes. A passage such as : 


He saw a child watching the birds that flew 
Above a willow, through whose musky leaves 
A green musk-beetle shone with mail and greaves 
That shifted in the light to bronze and blue, 


achieves, by virtue of its style, the translation of vision into 
poetry of which we have been speaking, and although there is 
in the poem at times the same kind of uncertainty as in The 
Coming of Love, it does not here interfere so seriously with the 
total effect, since the design is much less ambitious. The poem 
deserves and should continue to enjoy the wide favour that it has 
won. With the memory in our minds of many exquisite 
moments in his work, therefore, it is not surprising to hear of so 
authoritative a judge as Rossetti speaking of ‘ Watts’s magnificent 
star sonnet.’ Had it been possible for Watts-Dunton to concen- 
trate his gifts on the production of a slender lyric output it might 
have been of very high, even of the first rank. But he set them 
to the creation of work that needed a master’s far-ranging art to 
encompass, and his poetic achievement suffers in consequence. 
His responsiveness to the great masterpieces of poetry and his 


intimacy with men who were adding to their number led him to 
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a lofty and eager emulation. This liberal purpose did not prosper 
in its highest ambition, but in following it loyally he attained 
to a poetry that is often beautiful, profoundly interesting as a 
study both in its failure and its success, and dignified always by 
an informing principle of earnest enthusiasm that, in its kind, 
touches greatness. And it has a. definite place in the literary 
history of the age. 


Til 


In prose Watts-Dunton wrote his widely-known romance, 
Aylwin, and a great deal of uncollected criticism. The reputa- 
tion of Aylwin as a very remarkable book is not likely to be 
seriously revised even though it should cease to be very commonly 
tested. It has the qualities and defects of his poetry, but in a 
work of prose fiction these particular qualities are of the highest 
importance while the defects do not assume at all the same 
gravity. The power of projecting vision into an insinuating but 
reticent art is still faulty, the imagination failing at times to fuse 
its materials. The following passage, for example, is quite 
sincerely conceived, but it is unwrought. Two children, both of 
them under twelve years of age, are talking. The spirit of the 
thing is true, but the expression impugns rather than enforces 
the truth. 


‘Don’t you wish,’ said the little girl meditatively, ‘that men and 
women had voices more like birds?’ 

The idea had never occurred to me before, but I understood in a 
moment what she meant and sympathised with her. Nature, of course, 
had been unkind to the lords and ladies of creation in this one matter of 
voice. 

‘Yes, I do,’ I said. 

‘I’m so glad you do,’ said she. ‘I’ve so often thought what a pity 
it is that God did not let men and women talk and sing as the birds do. 
I believe He let ’em talk like that in the Garden of Eden, don’t you?’ 

‘I think it very likely,’ I said. 

‘Men’s voices are so rough mostly and women’s voices are so sharp 
mostly that it’s sometimes a little hard to love ’em as you love the birds.’ 

‘It is,’ I said. 

‘Don’t you think the poor birds must sometimes feel very much dis- 
tressed at hearing the voices of men and women, especially when they all 


talk together ?’ 

The idea seemed so original and yet so true that it made me laugh; we 
both laughed. . . . 

‘The rooks mayn’t mind,’ said the little girl. . . ‘ But I’m afraid 


the blackbirds and thrushes can’t like it. I do so wonder what they 
say about it.’ 


But this artistic incompleteness is easily forgiven in a novel 
for qualities such as Aylwin possesses. It may pass as a little 
idiosyncratic to-day, but it has always seemed to me that the 
2x2 
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first duty of a work of fiction is to tell a good story and tell it 
convincingly. I have the hardihood to think that the novel has 
set itself to many tasks that can only be accomplished by poetry. 
However that may be, Aylwin does tell a story, full ‘of passion 
and observation, and it maintains its interest with admirable 
sureness. The faculty that created Rhona Boswell in strong 
vivid outline is here put to excellent use, and we become inti- 
mately concerned in the histories of many credible and arresting 
people. In its own generation the book attracted as much atten- 
tion for its adventures into mysticism as for its more durable 
qualities, which, in their degree, are those of Fielding and Scott 
and Dumas, to prove kinship with whom remains the novelist’s 
highest distinction. The mysticism and scientific ferment of 
Aylwin may well perish ; the simple humanity and ars 
power of it will survive. 

A careful selection of Watts-Dunton’s critical essays should 
be a feather in some diligent editor’s cap. Long before he had pub- 
lished anything, his opinions passed the rounds of literary circles 
with authority. He wasover forty years old when his first critical 
article, a review of Mr. Gosse’s poetic play, King Erik, appeared 
in the Examiner. The work which he subsequently did for the 
Atheneum and other papers did more, perhaps, than that of any 
other man of his time to establish a proper consideration of poetry 
in literary journalism. That in itself was a great service, but it 
was by no means the measure of the work’s value. He explored 
the principles of literature with a discernment of a very rare 
order, and a well-edited selection from his pronouncements would 
take its place as one of the most clear-sighted—though not neces- 
sarily most profound—books of criticism in the language.. His 
best known essay, that on Poetry in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, is a little formless in design, largely because of the 
necessities of the occasion. But his criticism is not chiefly valu- 
able for its sustained argument or comprehensive treatment of a 
given subject. It moves in leisurely fashion, discursive and 
sometimes quite gaily-superficial, but at frequent and unexpected 
moments it drives a shaft right to the heart of its theme. They 
would make a very gallant quiver-full for the gathering. 


IV 


I saw Theodore Watts-Dunton twice at ‘The Pines.’ He 
was then eighty years of age, but his mind was wholly unsub- 
dued by his bodily infirmities. He was full of a most gracious 
courtesy, eager for any news of the literary world succeeding that 
in which he had lived with so much distinction. The nature of 
his most intimate relationship with that world, his friendship 
with Swinburne, has yet to be told, and it is highly fortunate 
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that the decision as to how far this may profitably be discussed 
in public rests with the man who of all others in letters to-day is 
by knowledge and judgment most fitted for the task. Mr. Gosse’s 
promised monograph on Swinburne will, we may be sure, cover 
the ground once and for all. But it pleases me to record thus 
briefly the unseared enthusiasm and alertness of the old poet and 
critic. He talked freely of the great men who had been his 
friends, speaking of Rossetti as incomparably the most forceful 
personality of his age, of Morris’s eager and noble simplicity, of 
Swinburne’s insatiable appetite for newspaper reading sorting 
oddly with the amazing range of his knowledge of literature, and 
of a hundred other things making for pleasant gossip. He was 
anxious to hear about the new poets, generous in encouragement, 
and full of faith in the future of the art that he had loved and 
served. He made no mention of having written a line of verse 
himself, nor, save for a casual remark that ‘many years ago he 
did a good deal of work for the magazines’ and a reference to a 
note in a new edition of Aylwin, any mention of having written 
at all. Now and again his mind would flash out in some brief 
critical disquisition, praising Dickens, it might be, or attacking 
Ibsen. It was curiously soothing to hear this old man who had 
lived through a generation which if it was distinguished by great 
friendships was also violated by bitter animosities, talking with 
serene freshness at the end. 

JOHN DRINKWATER. 
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OUR RURAL PROBLEMS AND THE WAR 


WE are so conscious of the losses and deprivations due to the 
War that it is well worth while taking account of any good things 
it may bring us. 

First and foremost, undoubtedly, comes the demonstration of 
the fact that effective non-party action is practicable. In three 
issues of this Review * I have been urging that there was a great 
deal to be said for trying to look at the problems of the rural dis- 
tricts from a non-party point of view, and for trying to work out 
the solutions of those problems as far as possible on non-party 
lines. I ventured to point out that the best brains and experience, 
so much needed for dealing with the questions of the countryside, 
are not to be found within the borders of a single party, and that 
in matters of such complexity and importance it was business- 
like to endeavour to enlist all the available goodwill and technical 
knowledge. Unfortunately, many people’s notion of a non-party 
attitude is that their opponents should adopt their views. Of 
the good faith of those ingenuous ones there can, of course, be 
no question. They are merely unable to free themselves from the 
bonds in which they have been bred. 

The astonishing collapse of party strife in Great Britain and 
Ireland on the declaration of war against Germany was due to the 
vivid conception which the nation obtained of the dangers to 
which it was exposed. Pleas for a non-party attitude towards 
rural reform will be listened to when our people have brought 
home to them, with equal vividness, that a rural life and industry 
full of vigour and hopefulness is at the very roots of national 
strength. 

As soon as the war is over and we are able once more to face 
the problems of England outside the towns, the demand for a 
non-party consideration of them must be enormously strength- 
ened by the national recollection of the value of political unity 
during the present crisis. 

It is deplorable that work on urgent problems of the rural 
districts should be arrested. But it is only for a time. The War 


+ ‘Whitehall and the Countryman,’ November 1913; ‘Tiberius Gracchus 
and his Judges,’ January 1914; ‘At the Mouth of Three Witnesses,’ April 1914. 
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will make the townsman realise as he has never done before that 
the Land is the basis of national welfare. It is now seen that 
he who is in ‘possession of land is the strong man. The farmer 
in his fields and the labourer in his garden, both making haste to 
put all their soil to the utmost service, are found to be entrench- 
ing themselves and all of us against hard times, as the people of 
cities are unable to do. 

Thanks to the Fleet, and thanks to the fact that our most 
important foodstuffs come from the New World and the Anti- 
podes, we in this country need not feel the pinch of hunger. But 
we may thank the War for teaching us, more quickly and forcibly 
than agricultural writers were able to do, that larger areas of our 
country ought to be under better cultivation, that we might profit- 
ably devote a greater acreage to wheat, and that national funds 
have never been better spent than in financing such experimental 
work as has been undertaken under the auspices of the Develop- 
ment Commission, and in providing larger resources for agricul- 
tural education. 

The War will certainly call us sharply to book for the neglect 
to produce any of our own sugar. Every Continental country 
but Norway makes sugar, yet we who consume more sugar per 
. head than any country in the world except Australia, and four 
fifths of it beet sugar, have only a single, struggling three-year- 
old factory. Last year we had more than half of our sugar from 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. What will become of the neces- 
sarily ill-managed Russian and French crops, which, with the 
German and Austro-Hungarian, normally furnish seven out of 
the eight million tons of sugar produced in Europe, remains to 
be seen. In the past, various reasons have been offered for not 
pressing more strongly on the English farmer the excellent alter- 
native root crop of sugar beet, which, unlike turnips, brings in 
money as soon as harvested. These reasons will not now have 
much weight. Our admirals, who once swept the sea of cane 
sugar, forced sugar beet cultivation on the Continent. A reckless 
Germany and Austria-Hungary may, in turn, do us the service of 
establishing in England a crop and a food industry of great 
national value. 

Fun has been made of a Back-to-the-land movement which 
took small account of the difficulties in the way of bringing back 
to the land people who had never been there. But during war 
time it will be shown that the instinct of the townsman to betake 
himself to the country was sound. This is not to say that he 
ought always to have followed his instinct. Ordinarily ill-fitted 
by the environment of a lifetime, and by his lack of training, to 
adopt the life of the hamlet, and to draw a livelihood from 
amateurish working of, it may be, inferior land, he is usually 
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happier in a City office by day and in a Garden Suburb the rest of 
his time. Nevertheless his instinct for the country has been 
worth something to the State. It has helped to form a new con- 
ception of the right provision of air and garden space in suburban 
housing. It has stimulated the growing interest in gardening, 
and no doubt the progress of a better diet, making him appreciate 
a greater variety and a finer quality of vegetables and fruit. The 
instinct of the townsman for the country was sound, because it 
led him to-believe that health and quiet, the enjoyment of life, 
and the doing of something obviously serviceable, were more to 
be desired than a steady salary. 

Even that butt of the comic papers, the seeker after a Simpler 
Life, has come to honour during the War. He it was who first 
realised the sinfulness of waste, a fact which is now being so 
widely advertised. The War, to the extent to which it may curb 
extravagance, and bring into esteem those who seek a simpler 
and worthier way of living, must prove a most valuable agent 
of national health. Holland is a rich country agriculturally and 
commercially, but compare the income and expenditure of a 
Dutch and an English civil servant, doctor, or merchant. It may 
be said that the Dutchman is as well educated, that he reads 


as much, that he hears as good music, that he attends as many | 


plays, that he has as good professional advice when he needs 
it, that he sees as much of the world outside his own country; 
but all this is managed for something like half the money that 
must be paid in England for the same advantages. It is pre- 
posterous to believe that economies could not be effected all round 
in English life if we were only resolved to be thrifty. Among us, 
however, the religious virtue of thrift seems to be confounded 
with parsimony. One of the greatest chances of betterment ever 
offered to the nation will be missed if a determined effort is not 
made during the War to recover some of the former belief in, and 
practice of, thrift which, in Gladstone’s case for instance, made 
him think it no shame to write postcards when postcards would 
hold all he wanted to say. 

Although, to name three departments of expenditure only, 
education, the means of intellectual improvement and _ profes- 
sional service cost more in England than they ought to do, it 
is possible that the most constant source of waste here is food. 
Meat, in the quantities and varieties in which it is consumed in 
thousands of households, is an extravagance. Its worth as food 
is often in small relation to its cost. Despite all the advance 
which has been made during the past few years in the knowledge 
of food values and of cooking, the expenditure of the 
average household is still lamentably unscientific. Without sub- 
scribing to everything in the book, attention may well be drawn 
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to Mr. Bang’s half-crown translation of Dr. Hindhede’s What 
to Eat and Why (Ewart, Seymour), which effectively demon- 
strates the waste and incompetency of much family catering. 
With the outbreak of War there seems to be in the country 
districts, always neighbourly and friendly, a still greater neigh- 
bourliness and friendliness. The strikes in various counties have 
been settled, and the harvest has been got in with a will. 
Although the farmers will not receive the price for their corn they 
expected, they will do well this year and probably for many years 
tocome. It remains to be seen how they will act in the matter 
of wages. In many districts the pay of the labourers has been 
raised ; but, with the rise in the cost of food, any margin which 
may have existed between what the men receive and what they 
have to pay out has disappeared. By February the families of 
many honest, hard-working cottagers must be feeling the pinch. 
But although the farmers are getting more for their corn, the 
War is not all gain to them. Feeding stuffs and other supplies 
will cost them more. The general result, however, must be to 
leave agriculturists in a sound position. Hitherto the gibe of the 
labourer’s friends, at the expense of the farming class, has been 
that during the periods when agriculture was most prosperous 
wages were lowest. Will those farmers who have lately argued 
that, in low-wage districts, wages could be raised by general good 
will without strikes and wages boards, now make it their duty to 
bring their backward neighbours into line and see to it that the 
labourer’s position is bettered? The War furnishes an exception- 
ally favourable opportunity to promote good will between the 
labourer and the farmer throughout the country. It is the part of 
instructed rural residents, of clergymen, of everyone to whom 
farmers will listen, to encourage them to the utmost to make 
life so attractive to labouring men that they may remain in the 
villages. It would be a disaster to agriculture, as to the great 
centres of population, if there were to be increased migration 
townwards this winter. There is a great deal of kindliness and 
foresight among farmers, but it is sometimes found alongside a 
singular inability to realise the justice of the labourer’s plea for 
conditions of life approximating to those of other skilled workers. 
It is still possible, alas, to hear in country places within an 


' hour’s train journey of London such outworn phrases as that 


‘The poor should not be encouraged,’ and that ‘ Working men 
must be kept firmly under the control of the masters.’ Dour, 
stubborn and slow-moving farmers, as ignorant of elementary 
economics as of the progress of working-class organisation in the 
towns, and the degree to which the claims of the workers there 
have been conceded, are not the most hopeful agents of rural 
good will. The period which is approaching is one in which 
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many labourers’ families must be in straitened circumstances. 
They have been in straitened circumstances before: But will 
they accept poverty as tamely as they have done in the past, now 
that they are better acquainted with the conditions enjoyed by 
their fellows in the cities, and have two trade unions of their own 
to direct them? Whatever horrors we may have to face during 
the War, we must not suffer the discredit of rick burnings and 
rural Peterloos. 


J. W. Ropertson-Scorr (‘ Home Counties’). 














THE PRACTICAL UTILITY OF THE BOY 
SCOUTS DURING THE WAR 


WueEN the Boy Scout movement had been in existence barely 
twelve months, and when the nation had had an opportunity of 
understanding the work of this new organisation, King Edward 
addressed the following message to Sir Robert Baden-Powell : 

Please assure the boys that the King takes a great interest in them 
and that if he should call upon them later in life the sense of patriotic 
responsibility and happy discipline which they are now acquiring as boys 
will enable them to do their duty as men should any danger threaten the 
Empire. 

Those were weighty words, but, written in 1909, doubtless 
had very little influence upon the lives of the lads who were then 
steadily enrolling themselves under the banner of the defender 
of Mafeking. 

But how different is all this to-day! In truth, Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell must be a proud man, Within six years of its 
inception the Boy Scout movement has become a great national 
asset, and there must be few, I make-bold to say, who would 
question that estimate of its value. When the Duke of 
Connaught was in South Africa, he has related, he met Boy 
Scouts in every town, ‘always to the front and always taking a 
pride in any work which they were called upon to do.’ This will 
be readily understood when I state that the Scout movement, 
when shorn of its mantle of educational practice, reveals itself 
purely as a bold move in a patriotic direction. Its features, from 
whichever standpoint it is observed, are all towards inculcating 
the ideals of citizenship, patriotism and love of country. The 
moment a boy enters the ranks of the movement he is at once 
impressed with the knowledge that he is part of the British 
nation, that he must honour God and the King, and if duty 
calls he must be prepared to stand by his King and country. 
Let me say at once that because some of the accessories of 
military organisation are a sine qua non it must not be thought 
that the spirit of militarism is therefore part of scoutcraft. The 
leaders and organisers of the Boy Scouts always vigorously 
repudiate the common charge brought against them that the 
movement fosters militarism in any shape or form. 

Unfortunately the student of patriotism and the lover of 
691 
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country is forced to the belief that average children grow to 
manhood and womanhood oblivious of the fact that they are 
part of the British nation. They receive, of course, the 


elementary and rudimentary knowledge of the flag displayed by 


patriotic celebrations, but in their national impulses—e.g. pride 
in their country and devotion to its flag—are left untrained and 
undeveloped. The average Britisher is unquestionably a patriot 
at heart, with a patriotism inherited in the blood from generations 
of loyal Britons, or perchance brought into being by contact 
with the Navy and Army, but this instinct frequently lies 
dormant for want of knowledge and the experience to ripen it 
into vigorous activity. And in my opinion it is not too much 
to suggest that the patriotic and national salvation of the Empire 
may come from the Boy Scout movement. Those who, like 
myself, have watched the movement from its earliest days— 
observed its extraordinary development and seen its effect—would 
hardly consider that the suggestion borders on the extravagant. 
The Boy Scout of this day is taught that he must be prepared 
to serve his country, no matter what form the service assumes. 
And in this article I propose to show how the Boy Scouts are 
demonstrating the practical usefulness of their training, and 
testing all the theories of Sir Robert Baden-Powell during a 
period of extreme gravity. 

As soon as the war clouds threatened to burst over England 
word was sent to every Scout Commissioner’ in the United 
Kingdom that all Scouts possible would be needed in the crisis. 

The Chief Scout went quietly to work to complete the mobi- 
lisation of his unique army, and within the space of a week had 
completely mobilised the whole of the 22,000 lads in the London 
area, and had given similar instructions for the embodiment of 
the Boy Scouts all over the country. Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s 
order called upon the lads and their Scoutmasters to show in 
this time of national emergency how their organisation can 
be of material service to the country. There has been no depar- 
ture from the essential principle that the movement is non- 
military, but Sir Robert clearly indicated that there were duties 
within the scope of police work which the Boy Scouts could 
well carry out under the direction of the Chief Constable in each 
county, where he cares to utilise their services ; and the services 
which the Boy Scouts are undertaking at this moment are the 
following : 

Handing out notices to inhabitants and other duties connected with 
billeting, commandeering, warning, etc. 

Carrying out communications by means of despatch-riders, signallers, 
wireless, etc. 











* Commissioners are appointed by Headquarters to act as its representative 
in each county. 
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Guarding and patrolling bridges, culverts, telegraph lines, etc., against 
damage by individual spies. 
_ Collecting information as to supplies, transport, etc., available. 

Carrying out organised relief measures among inhabitants. 

Helping families of men employed in defence duties, or sick or wounded 

Establishing first aid, dressing or nursing stations, refuges, dispensaries, 
soup kitchens, etc., in their clubrooms. 

Acting as guides, orderlies, etc. 

Forwarding despatches dropped by aircraft. 

Sea scouts watching estuaries and ports, guiding vessels in unbuoyed 
channels, or showing gto to friendly vessels, etc., and assisting coast- 
guards. 


This list does not exhaust all the duties which they are able 
to undertake ; it merely gives an outline which can be elaborated 
to suit the local requirements and conditions in the respective 
areas, after consultation with the Chief Constables and defence 
authorities. 

It may be asked, and with reason, what sort of training 
does a Boy Scout undergo which adequately fits him to under- 
take the duties enumerated above? For reply I cannot do better 
than give the tests which a boy must pass—and with proper 
credit—before he secures the badge which is the symbol of 
efficiency. Thus, the Ambulance man: The lad must know the 
fireman’s lift; how to drag an insensible man with ropes; how 
to improvise a stretcher; the position of main arteries; how to 
stop bleeding from vein, artery, internal or external; how to 
improvise splints and to diagnose and bind a fractured limb, and 
amongst other useful things he must have a knowledge of the 
laws of health and sanitation as given in the official Scout 
Handbook. Who will question a Scout’s use during war time, 
acting in a First Aid capacity? 

The Scout Cyclist is everywhere to be seen on Government 
service, and before he becomes possessed of the Cyclist Badge 
he must sign a certificate that he owns a bicycle in good working 
order, and is willing to use it in the King’s service if called upoa 
at any time in case of emergency. He must be.able to ride his 
bicycle satisfactorily and repair punctures, etc. He must be able 
to read a map and report correctly a verbal message. 

Before employing a number of scout cyclists the Acting Quarter- 
master-General of the Eastern Command gave them a ‘ Knowledge 
of London’ test that might have puzzled the most competent 
taxi-driver. These lads came very successfully through the test, 
and are now acting for the headquarters of the Eastern Command. 

The Scout Horseman is truly a capable young man. His 
test ordains that he must ride at all paces and jump an ordinary 
fence on horseback ; saddle and bridle a horse correctly ; harness 
correctly in single or double harness and be able to drive ; know 
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how to water and feed and groom his horse properly, and the 
principal causes and remedies of lameness. 

Of inestimable value to troops drafted into different parts 
of the country and the coast must be the Scout Pathfinder. 
Few outside the movement have any idea of the real hard work 
and persevering effort that a lad has to put in before he can 
secure the Pathfinder’s badge. To obtain it a boy must know 
every lane, bye-path and short cut for a distance of at least two 
miles in every direction around the local Scouts’ headquarters 
in the country, or for one mile if in a town, and have a 
general knowledge of the district within a five-mile radius of 
his local headquarters, so as to be able to guide people at any 
time, by day or night. In addition he must know the general 
direction of the principal neighbouring towns for a distance of 
twenty-five miles, and be able to give strangers clear directions 
how to get to them. Again, in the country, in a two-mile 
radius he must know the names of the different farms, their 
approximate acreage and stock; or, in a town, in a half-mile 
radius, know the principal livery stables, corn chandlers, forage 
merchants, bakers and butchers. In town or country a Path- 
finder must know the situation of the police stations, hospitals, 
doctors, telegraph, telephone offices, fire engines, turncocks, 
blacksmiths, jobmasters and factories where over a dozen horses 
are kept. 

Signallers are of course of immense advantage on the coast, 
and before a lad is allowed to wear the crossed flags he must 
pass tests in both sending and receiving in Semaphore and Morse 
signalling by flag—minimum rate twenty-four letters per minute 
for Morse, thirty-six for Semaphore; give and read letters by 
sound ; make correct smoke and flame signals with fires; show 
the proper method of signalling with the staff. The Telegraphist 
is examined in simple electric circuits, and must be able to send 
out and receive by Morse key and sounder a message at the 
rate of thirty letters a minute; be able to explain the con- 
struction of, and do simple repairs to, single-needle telegraph 
instruments and understand the elementary principles of a 
wireless telegraphy installation. 

One need not continue this line further in order to recognise 
how highly useful are the Boy Scouts undertaking duty in any 
of the spheres of activity previously mentioned. No wonder 
therefore that, when the mobilisation of the newly-formed service 
of Boy Scouits was complete, calls were made for its assistance 
from every part of the country, and within twenty-four hours 
2500 Boy Scouts had been requisitioned for various duties! All 
who have enlisted in the service are registered at the head- 
quarters, 116 Victoria Street, Westminster, and also with their 
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local associations. From headquarters those who require their 
services are referred to the address of the troop in their district 
best able to undertake the required service. 

One of the earliest requisitions came from the Prince of 
Wales (who, by the way, is the Chief Scout for Wales), who 
desired the assistance of four cyclist Boy Scouts at York House 
in.connexion with the National Fund, of which he is Treasurer. 
A lady in Grosvenor Square rang up for the services of the same 
number in making up bandages. The Secretary of the G.P.O. 
asked for sixty, all cyclists, to relieve the telegraph department. 
Another public Department required one hundred at once who 
were able to give their services continuously for a week. Another 
one hundred were needed by the Camberwell Red Cross. Ten 
Boy Scouts were despatched in response to an appeal from an 
aircraft factory for patrol work at night times, whilst the Chief 
Constable of Birmingham found employment for 1500 lads. 

Attached to the staff of the War Office are over 100 Scouts. 
Some, provided with bicycles, are messengers—swift, silent little 
fellows—taking their orders from the sergeants in the main halls 
and returning with the envelopes of the letters they have delivered 
marked with the time of delivery. Other Scouts are employed-all 
over the building as office boys, running about like so many mice 
among the big men. Every official, high and low, is delighted 
with the work of these trained boys, and the authorities are 
recognising their services by allowing them 9s. per week each 
as pay. 

A more confidential duty, in assisting police patrol, was 
entrusted to eighty Boy Scouts, who were despatched from 
headquarters in four parties of twenty, each under a Scoutmaster. 
They are being employed for night work over a wide area 
outside of London, and were equipped with blankets and rations. 
Their departure was watched by a large crowd, who showed 
much curiosity as to their destination. This and other instruc- 
tions, however, were only given to the Scouts on reaching a 
notified rendezvous, some miles out of London. Another party 
on @ similar errand left the next night. In these cases, of 
course, a special selection for age and physique was made 
throughout the whole organisation. Then, again, there was a 
rumour that the London reservoirs might be tampered with. 
An offer of patrols from Boy Scout troops in the immediate 
neighbourhoods of these was immediately sent to the Metro- 
politan Water Board. As another example of the usefulness of 
the Boy Scouts’ service, it may be mentioned that there was 
circulated this notice : 

‘Motor-cycle, with side-car, is wanted for tampering with 
telegraph wires at Greenwich.’ 
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Bodies. of cyclists are kept in readiness in district camps, 
and thousands of names on the registers at headquarters are 
marked ‘ Anywhere, anything.’ 

The Admiralty attached 1200 Scouts to the troops guarding 
the East Coast, and it is estimated that 3000 are assisting the 
police in various capacities and in watching the telephones and 
telegraph lines. To show how perfectly the service is organised 
I may mention that after 6 P.M. on Monday, the 10th of August, 
a party of Scouts was telegraphed for to headquarters for duty 
on the East Coast ; the East London District Association was at 
once communicated with, and by 7 o'clock a telegram announced 
at Victoria Street that. the boys had already left from Liverpool 
Street, Great Eastern Railway. An amusing illustration of the 
versatility of the Boy Scout followed the receipt of a message from 
the War Office mess to the effect that there was a great shortage 
of waiters and waitresses, and asking if the service could help. 
The work, it was pointed out, was hard and responsible, and 
therefore probably not of a kind to be undertaken by boys; but 
it was suggested that they might find a supply of regular waiters. 
The service, however, was equal to the call ; four six-foot Scouts 
were immediately despatched. 

One of the smartest ‘good turns’ was done on Sunday, the 
16th of August, by the boys. At midday, circulars relating to 
recruiting were sent by the-War Office to the Scouts headquarters 
with instructions that they were to be made into slides and distri- 
buted to the 494 London picture palaces. These circulars were 
despatched to the ten London district offices, and so prompt was 
the work that the slides were actually shown on the screens of 
these cinema theatres the same evening. 

From almost all Mayors in the London area, to whom the 
offer of Boy Scouts for civic duties has been made, letters 
have been received, expressing high appreciation of the service, 
and an intention to make use of it should the necessity arise. 
As I write Sir Robert Baden-Powell.has received a large number 
of commendatory letters from which I select the following : 

From the American Citizens’ Committee : 


The ladies of the above Committee wish to tender you their sincere thanks 
for the services of the Boy Scouts. It is impossible to say how useful and 
efficient they have proved. 


From a Chief Constable : 


The Boy Scouts have up to this been most useful in the arduous and 
important duties of watching the important telegraph lines throughout the 
county. 
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From the Divisional Officer of a Labour Exchange : 
I have the honour to bring to your notice the excellent service rendered 
by the 4th Aldershot troop of Boy Scouts during the recent mobilisation 
of the Aldershot Division. The duty of supplying all civilian labour re- 
quirements to the Command was allotted to this department and the Scouts 
remained continuously on duty during the whole period at the local Labour 
Exchange. They were entrusted with the duty of guiding the various units, 
and were held responsible for handing them over at the proper barracks or 
depéts wherever required, bringing back receipts showing that the men had 
arrived safely at their allotted stations. ... I cannot speak too highly 
of their energy, zeal, and cheerfulness. 

In view of the public services which are being rendered 
generally by the Boy Scouts’ Association, the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for War has given the Association 
authority to publish an announcement that the uniform of the 
Boy Scouts (‘ B-P’ hat or Sea Scout cap and fleur-de-lys badge 
essential) is recognised by his Majesty’s Government as the 
uniform of a public service non-military body. Everybody will 
be glad to know that the movement has gained Government 
recognition. It is important that this step should not be mis- 
understood. It does not mean any change in the policy or organi- 
sation of the Scouts—they remain what they have always been, 
a strictly non-military body without arms or regulation drill. 
The Chief Scout emphasises this point by a general order declar- 
ing it ‘most important that no officer or scout rendering any of 
these services (to the War Office or the Police) should carry 
arms.’ Of course, every Boy Scout is longing just now to be a 
soldier—he would not be a boy if he did not. But it is no part of 
the Scout movement that in the case of war it should transform 
itself into a number of corps of boyish irregulars, like the junior 
francs-tireurs whom France found to be of questionable practical 
use in her time of war with Germany in 1870. 

Another branch of the Scout organisation which is rendering 
yeoman service to the State is that of the Sea Scouts. The latter 
organisation is headed by Admiral Lord Charles Beresford and, 
like their land comrades, the Sea Scouts are also carrying out 
special duties. It is not so long ago that Mr. Warington Baden- 
Powell, K.C., the well-known Admiralty lawyer and brother of 
the Chief Scout, issued the official handbook of the Sea Scouts 
wherein he indicated how valuable the Sea Scouts could be in 
the event of war. Every headland, cliff, creek and harbour would 
find employment for the keen-eyed Sea Scout, who would be 
properly instructed how to get in touch with the telegraph if 
emergency should arise. 

It is not too much to say that every Boy Scout in the United 
Kingdom who is available is doing some sort of service or other. 
Vou. LXXVI—No. 451 2¥ 
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To those boys who have not yet deemed it expedient to consider 


themselves eligible to lend a hand Sir Robert Baden-Powel] 
issues the following appeal : 


Boys of Britain, don’t go about waving flags because there is war. Any 
ass can do that. And don’t stay idle doing nothing, that is almost worse, 
Come and do something for your country. She needs your help. The Boy 
Scouts are now on service in all parts of the Kingdom. Come and join 
the nearest troop in your district and do duty like a man. 


At the other end of the scale, the Boy Scouts are also to be 
utilised for all sorts of work which has to be left in consequence 
of the workers having been called away. 

Thus, the Agricultural Consultative Committee have wel- 
comed a timely offer which they have received from the Boy 
Scouts’ Association for the conveyance of messages between 
farmers and possible sources of labour, and other like tasks. They 
hope that this expedient may do something to overcome the 
practical difficulty of communication. Some of the Boy Scouts 
are to be lent for harvesting, a job which should be after their 
own hearts. One big northern district has decided to call upon 
sixty or seventy of the sturdier lads to help the farmers. The 
idea is that they should camp in the district to which they are 
drafted and that farmers should pay them a wage in proportion to 
their years. 

In like manner comes an appeal from men who have passed 
out of the ranks of the movement and are now Senior, or Old, 
Scouts for some opportunity to put their Scout teachings to the 
test. To the suggestion that an Old Scout Corps be formed, Sir 


Robert has replied : 


I would gladly take those who, for good reasons, are unable to serve 
their country in the fighting line, but I would urge all who possibly can 
do so to join the Navy or the Army, either in the Regular or Territorial 
branch. They can serve their country to the best possible extent in that 
way. There is little use in frittering away our strength in all sorts of 
irregular corps. In South Africa a great number of these were in the 
field, but whatever their value in that kind of campaign they would be of 
little use against the organised and trained troops of the Continent. With 
an Old Scouts Corps we can do a great deal of valuable work behind the 
scenes. We could train men in their evenings for defence work, and we 
could utilise for home defence those who are pigeon-fiyers, cyclists, motorists, 
etc., for duties as coastguards, despatch runners, special constables, and 
the like, in their own counties. But above all we could use them as leaders 
of the Boy Scouts, who are now being largely employed in those duties. 


The establishment of an Old Scouts Corps is now under con- 
sideration, but actual organisation will not take place until Earl 
Kitchener has obtained his 100,000 men. 

In my article on the Boy Scout movement which appeared 
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in this Review some three years? ago I traced the development 
of scouting in the big Continental cities. It was being adopted 
with great zeal and enthusiasm in France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, Spain, Sweden, Denmark—in fact all over Europe. Little 
did I think at that time that the Scout movement would prove 
such an important factor in war time. In Germany the move- 
ment has been looked upon more particularly as a distant adjunct 
to militarism ; not so in France, Belgium or Holland. They are, 
as their designation indicates, ‘ peace’ Scouts and in that 
capacity they are also at this moment rendering highly efficient 
service in Belgium. In Brussels, where I recently had the privi- 
lege of watching the local troops at practice, the Boy Scouts are 
being employed as despatch riders, as orderlies for the Red Cross 
Organisation, as ‘ policemen’ for street duty at night and in a 
thousand different ways for relieving distress. 

There are to-day nearly 5000 Boy Scouts in Belgium, about 
1000 of whom belong to the distinct Catholic branch. Their 
organisation is based entirely on that of the ‘B-P’ Boy Scouts, 
and their uniform is exactly similar to the British pattern. The 
practical utility of these Scouts during the war is demonstrated 
in their readiness to assist the State in every possible way. They 
have splendid headquarters in the Rue des Sables, where an effi- 
cient staff directs their movements each day. Here the Scouts who 
have had no duty assigned to them assemble every morning to 
take their orders. Singly, in twos and threes, or in patrols of 
eight, they march off on some mission, conscious, yet not obtru- 
sively conscious, of their responsibilities. Each lad wears a band 
on his right arm with the letters ‘5.M.’— service militaire.’ 
Many of the boys are cyclists and not a few have motors on which 
_ they may be seen hurrying, perhaps from some school or hotel 
which has been converted into a temporary hospital, in search of 
stores. 

A correspondent writes from Brussels : ‘I have seen a Scout 
pack a fair-sized motor car with dressing and various cases of 
utensils required by some hospital, checking his list and working 
in a most business-like and methodical manner. Or, again, these 
young and energetic citizens have, on their handcarts, trans- 
ported beds and hospital furniture from the army stores, or from 
shops to buildings throughout the town which have been con- 
verted into hospitals. 

‘Last Friday,’ adds the writer, ‘I found that I required a 
pass from the Burgomaster. On arriving at the ‘‘ Bureau du 
Bourgmestre,’’ I was at once asked my business by a Scout- 
master, who, with a score or so of Scouts under his command, 
had charge at the entrance of the building. With the utmost 

**The Boy Scout Movement,’ Nineteenth Century and After, July 1911. 
2x2 
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courtesy, and with a celerity wholly unknown among the older 
officials at any Government or municipal office with which I am 
acquainted, I was conducted to the department where I had to 
obtain a pass. While talking to one of the Scouts I observed, in 
the courtyard of the Hétel de Ville, a crowd of women and chil- 
dren, who, I learned, had come to draw an allowance made by 
the Government to the wives and families of the men at the front. 
There were some hundreds of people in the queue, which was 
marshalled in perfect order, and kept in that order, by four young- 
sters, not one of whom was over 13 years of age. Two of the 
Scouts, holding a Scout pole at either end, stood at the head, 
and from time to time allowed half a dozen women, with their 
children, to enter the office where the money was being paid out. 
Once that pole was placed in front of the waiting crowd no one 
attempted to pass it. It was really amazing to see those four 
small boys—two in front and two walking up and down—main- 
tain order and prevent anyone pushing in before her turn. Out- 
side in the street a similar scene was witnessed. There was an 
even greater crowd, all waiting for their allowance from the 
Government. The people were drawn up in a long line, in double 
file, so as not to occupy too much of the pavement. Certainly 
more Scouts were engaged, but this was due to the fact that there 
was also a constant stream of pedestrians on the pavement. 

‘But even this does not exhaust the duties performed by 
Scouts. An order was issued yesterday that everyone must have 
a new “‘ laisser-passer ’’ to which is affixed the photograph of the 
bearer. These were issued by the officers of the gendarmerie, 
assisted by two senior Boy Scouts. An officer examined one’s 
papers, compared the photograph with the original, and, being 
satisfied, passed them to one of the Scouts, who pasted the photo- 
graph on the necessary form, and in turn handed the documents 
to another Scout, who filled in the name of the applicant and 
place of birth. While I was waiting my turn Boy Scouts were 
constantly arriving with despatches. .. . 

‘ During the day the Boy Scouts patrol the streets, as many 
members of the gendarmerie have been called to the colours. 
They form a useful adjunct to the Civil Guard, a purely volun- 
tary force, which has been called out. Amid all these duties yet 
another is performed. Upwards of one hundred Scouts daily 
traverse the streets, begging of passers-by a contribution towards 
funds for the women and children and for the wounded, and 
whether the appeal is successful or not, the youngsters always 
have a genial smile. If you stop them and ask a question they at 
once stand to attention and answer with intelligent interest. The 
conversation finished, there is a soldierly salute, and the lad 
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on to seek fresh help ‘‘ pour les blessés”’ or ‘‘ pour les 
familles de nos braves soldats.’’ 

‘It is not till 8.30 p.m.+hat the Boy Scouts cease from their 
many labours. Keen and eager, and possessed of a staunch 
spirit of duty, they never grumble, and report morning after 
morning at their day’s rendezvous, ready and willing for any duty 
which the day may demand.’ 

When the whole story comes to be told of what the Boy 
Scouts have done during the war, both in England and on the 
Continent, those who in the past have sneered at the movement . 
will have to confess that their ideas were wholly erroneous. The 
spectacle of thousands of boys—active, intelligent, self-reliant, 
courageous—working with amazing energy for the furthering of 
the work of national defence, has come as a great surprise to those 
whose knowledge of the movement was only superficial. In the 
splendid behaviour and genuine enthusiasm of the Boy Scouts 
we have a fine example of the seriousness of purpose with 
which the juvenile population of the country can view the graver 
affairs of life. No one would have believed a few years ago that 
our boys could have thrown themselves so heartily into the objects 
of that all-world organisation—the Boy Scouts. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell believed, and time has justified his belief, that 
under his attractive scheme of teaching boys ‘ peace scouting ’— 
in other words training them to use their eyes and hands 
for any emergency, or for ordinary workaday requirements—the 
boys themselves would be greatly benefited and the nation as a 
whole would in the future reap the advantage. Now that the 
scheme has stood the test this belief is shared by most people of 
judgment ; the Scout movement has won its spurs. The oft- 
expressed remark that scouting was a useless and foolish idea is 
aSsuredly proved to be baseless. What of the movement to-day? 
The answer is to be found in the enthusiasm of the Scouts and 
their zeal to quit themselves like men. The Boy Scouts are just 
as much smitten with the fever and keenness of war time 
as any one of their seniors, and are ready to go anywhere and do 
anything for their country’s sake. This alone affords conclusive 
evidence that in these lads the Empire possesses an asset of 
great value, a backbone of quality and strength, which offers the 
highest hopes that our future will be even greater than our 
glorious past. And the country has ground for thankfulness to 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell for conceiving and carrying out his great 
scheme of Boy Scouts, whose serviceability and practical utility 
are being so powerfully demonstrated in these grave days of The’ 
Crisis. 

W. Cecit Price, Captain. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE DOMINIONS AND THE WAR 


It is generally admitted that the modern science of warfare is 
‘’a creation of the German mind; that the student must go to 
German professors, the militarist ‘ intellectuals,’ who are mainly 
responsible for the latest attempt to wreck the world’s civilisa- 
tion, if he wishes to learn how to win campaigns on paper by 
solving a series of mathematical problems. Whether the scien- 
tific principles of German theorists can be successfully applied 
on this occasion remains to be seen. But from what I have seen 
of German officers and German soldiers and their mutual re- 
lations (on which the moral of an army in being chiefly depends), 
Germany has forgotten the very existence of the personal equa- 
tions which make actual warfare the most personal of all the 
arts. The German soldier has always had the highest reputation 
for courage ; Frederick the Great’s rebuke to the flying atoms of 
a broken and demoralised regiment: ‘Dogs! Would you live 
for ever!’ did not require to be uttered twice. But to-day he is 
slow and rather too fleshy, and inferior in hardihood, I should say, 
to the French conscript who has so little to eat in time of peace, 
and eats less—it is surprising what frugal fare suffices him after 
a long day’s marching. The Germans will certainly not ‘ march 
the enemy to death,’ as they did in the great enveloping move- 
ments of the Franco-Prussian War. In 1870 the pith of the 
Prussian army was drawn from the countryside where the 
peasant toiled very long hours for a scant living—so that he 
welcomed a campaign as being an end of short commons so long 
as the commissariat did not break down. To-day Germany is a 
rich manufacturing country, and the greater part of the popula- 
tion has been drawn into the cities, with the result that the softer 
and less enduring townsman is the predominant type in most 
German regiments. In a word, commercial success has been to 
some extent Germany’s Capua during the last forty years. 

But it is the systematic discouragement of intelligence and 
initiative in the private soldier which is the most serious factor 
of degeneration. He has been reduced to the status of an auto- 
maton by a system of discipline which actually punishes him for 
acting without orders in an emergency, and forbids him to act 
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until some deus ex machina of an officer has prescribed in detail 
his course of action. The famous raid of the Captain of Koepenic, 
at which the whole world shook with laughter a few years ago, 
did no more than justice to the effects of the intellectual and even 
physical tyranny exerted by German commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers. It is not the first time that German discipline 
has thus reduced itself to absurdity during a long period of com- 
parative inaction. Frederick the Great gave Prussia a military 
organism which was admirably adapted to carry a dynastic war— 
the eighteenth-century type of war—to a successful conclusion. 
In the Frederician model breaches of necessary discipline were 
punished with shocking severity ; nevertheless a strong feeling of 
camaraderie governed the relations of officers and men, and the 
latter were encouraged to think for themselves and not to wait for 
orders in an emergency, promotion from the ranks being a not 
infrequent reward for a display of military commonsense. No 
leader ever understood the value of intelligence in the rank-and- 
file of a field force better than the greatest of the Hohenzollerns. 
By the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, his famous 
fighting organism had degenerated into a mere mechanism, 
antiquated and lacking the cohesion of loyalty between its com- 
ponent parts, which went to pieces the moment it was opposed to 
the undrilled but keenly intelligent and enthusiastic citizen 
soldiery out of which Napoleon fashioned his weapons of conquest. 
It was as much to the intelligence and self-reliance of the rank- 
and-file of his armies (in which he found so many of his most 
brilliant subordinates) as to his own amazing mastery of detail 
and strategic genius, that the Corsican owed his tremendous vic- 
tories. And it was not until ‘ Father’ Bliicher, and others of his 
homely way of thinking, received the long-lost camaraderie be- 
tween officers and men, and the commonsense of corporals was once 
more cultivated, that Germany could hold her own—with British 
help—against a France whose vitality was all but exhausted. 
As in 1806 so in 1914—the weak spot in the German military sys- 
tem is the ruthless suppression by a military caste, a bureaucracy 
in uniform, of all intelligence and initiative on the part of the 
individual fighter. And this oft-confuted form of discipline has 
been persisted in despite the object-lessons of the South African 
War and of the great struggle between Japan and Russia, which 
made for the conviction that the vastly increased range of 
modern weapons, necessitating as it obviously does the systematic 
use of more extended and more mobile formations, has aug- 
mented in a corresponding degree the value of these qualities in 
the private soldier. From this point of view, at any rate, the 
present war, as it is being waged by Germany, is an officers’ war 
rather than a Volkskricg ; if the Germans are defeated, it is not the 
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German soldier, but those who have made him what he is, who 
will be blamed for a humiliating failure. 

This weak spot in the German system (which has been 
ignored by the war experts who, never having seen any actual 
fighting, or even studied human nature in its militant moods, 
rely entirely on the dogmas of German professors of military 
science) is but one result of the bureaucratic spirit which is the 
besetting fault of the German mind. I have discussed it at some 
length because this article is somewhat concerned with a very 
different type of soldier from that produced by the German system 
—namely, the soldier from the ‘Greater Shires’ of our sea-born 
polity who possesses in an extraordinary degree, as his South 
African record proves, the intelligence and initiative now re- 
quired of the individual fighter, and is about to make his first 
appearance in a European theatre of warfare. Before discussing 
his peculiar qualities, however, it is necessary to touch on what 
is perhaps the most serious of all the miscalculations made by 
those who persuaded the Wilhelmstrasse to forget the axiom of 
continental statesmanship which dates from the days when Spain 
was a World-Power : 


Con todo el mundo guerra 
Y paz con Inglaterra. 


They. were well aware, no doubt, that war is a form of politics 


which brings latent tendencies to light and speeds-up all pro- 
cesses of disintegration. But they were woefully deceived in 
their estimate of the effects of the ultima ratio of politics on the 
British personality and the British Empire, which is its most 
characteristic achievement. Prince Lichnowsky, the German 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, is said on good authority 
to have advised the German Government that civil war in 
Ireland was inevitable. He did not know—how should he?— 
that the Irishman is nearer akin, ethnologically and ethically, to 
the Englishman than the Bavarian, say, is to the Branden- 
burger; that Ireland is really John Bull’s Other Island, neither 
more nor less ; that the very vehemency of their desire for Home 
Rule merely proved that the Irish are more English than the 
English, as Mr. Bernard Shaw has pointed out. Mr. Redmond’s 
famous speech of reconciliation must have come as a bolt from 
the blue to one who seriously imagined that Ireland would be 
Germany’s ally in the Arch-Egoist’s Armageddon. Yet this 
blunder of a well-meaning envoy, who declared two years ago 
that war between Germany and the British Empire was a sheer 
impossibility, was more excusable than that of the professed 


1 * War with all the world—but peace with England.’ 
If there be a modern German version of this distich, the name of America 
would be substituted therein for England’s, no doubt. 
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Orientalists of Berlin and elsewhere who felt sure that the first 
flourishing of the German mailed fist would be the signal for an 
Indian Mutiny. But of all these miscalculations the most 
dangerous was the conviction, not merely a Baconian ‘idol’ of 
the lecture-room but widely current among all sorts and conditions 
of Germans, that the Dominions would hold aloof from a 
European struggle, even if Great Britain was menaced. At first 
sight it seems impossible to find a rational explanation for the 
failure of a whole nation to grasp the full meaning of such signi- 
ficant facts as the participation of the Dominions in the South 
African War—for it was then shown beyond a shadow of doubt 
that war was a form of politics which made for the consolidation 
of the British Empire rather than for its disintegration. 

The truth is that the German mind, because of its innate 
sympathy with the bureaucratic idea, is constitutionally incapable 
of understanding the scope and intention of British Imperialism. 
The Roman theory of Empire is the only one which seems 
practicable to the German student of history—partly, it may be, 
because he has not been taught to see that Greek civilisation 
presents a precedent for the British Empire in its embryo stage, 
in the colonising age of Greece, when the radio-activity of a sea- 
faring race founded cities that were the daughters of older cities, 
fully independent of them and yet attached to them by a filial 
sentiment the same in kind, if not in degree, as that which is the 
spirit of the union between, say, Australia and her Mother- 
country. The true Hellenic Empire, of which we get faint tran- 
sitory glimpses in the supreme crisis of the Persian War, never 
arrived at fruition ; if it had, the Roman power might never have 
been built up about the Mediterranean into which Italy is thrust 
like a vast landing-stage. It has never occurred to any German 
scholar that the Englishman is really 


. . . @ Greek grown old, 
Deep waters crossed and many a watch-fire cold, 


a son of that undying state of the mind which we think of as 
Hellas, whom time has cured of the vices of political instability 
without at the same time killing in him the virtues that are rooted 
in a love of liberty. Germany is, in fact, a modern Empire on 
Roman lines; and no German, since his polity is from first to 
last the creation of centralising forces, can bring himself to believe 
in the secular stability of an Empire encircling the seas, which 
stands for equity as Rome stood for legality, which is everywhere 
where Rome was not, everything which Rome could never be. 
The Romans ruled from a centre, and they achieved uniformity 
rather than unity. They gave to the lands under their domination 
laws, institutions, a common language, roads and public build- 
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ings, but it was no part of their plan to bring to birth and rear 
from subordination to equality young nations of their own con- 
quering race. The Roman colonies were towns—seldom settle- 
ments extending through a countryside *—which had no separate 
political existence. They were small fragments of Rome, garri- 
sons of the Roman power ; they were not, and were never intended 
to be, the beginnings of daughter-peoples: This centralised 
uniformity of the Roman Empire is the German’s ideal; if his 
arms prevail in the present struggle he will impress it on the 
whole of Europe, and hope to do the same subsequently in many 
lands beyond the Old World seas. In the decentralised and 
diversified unity of the British Empire he sees only a squandering 
of strength, an expression of weakness; he will not, he cannot, 
understand its manifold advantages. He will admit, if you press 
him, that his own Imperial union is a kind of family—by no 
means a happy family, as he sometimes confidentially confesses 
to himself, Prussia being such a big, bullying brother. But it is 
soon apparent, in the course of discussion, that he is thinking of 
a@ Roman family kept in subjection by the patria potestas to the 
central authority. The British ideal of an Imperial family of 
nations is not at all to his mind. In a well-ordered British family 
the boys, while they are too young to fend for themselves, are 
protected, trained, provided with food and raiment, and governed ; 
but always with the object of making them self-dependent when 
they arrive at manhood. When they grow up they are not 
expected to remain in the paternal household and be still subject 
to its kindly discipline ; they are expected to marry and to bring 
new strains of life into the family, and make and maintain their 
own separate homes. : 

This is the basal theory of the British Empire in being—that 
it is the function of a fruitful colonising race to rear communities 
which, if the worst befalls, will in some way uphold the fame and 
name of the original race. It is finely stated in Lord Durham's 
‘Report on Canada.’ ‘Our first duty,’ wrote that great advocate, 
in works as well as words, of British Imperialism, ‘is to secure 
the well-being of our colonial countrymen ; and if in the hidden 
decrees of that wisdom by which the world is ruled it is written 
that those countries are not for ever to remain portions of the 
Empire, we owe it to our honour to take good care that, when 
they separate from us, they should not be the only countries on 
the American continent in which the Anglo-Saxon race shall be 
found unfit to govern itself.’ To such far-sighted altruism the 
German Empire-builder—a disciple of Nietzsche and a materialist 
at bottom—replies with a pitying smile. He is not concerned 

? In her later conquests Rome, it is true, annexed vast areas of the back- 
woods of Gaul and Germany. In these areas, however, Roman settlement was 


confined to narrow tracks of internal communication. The Roman conqueror 
never went on the land as does the British emigrant. 
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with the creation of independent German peoples; his object is 
to found an Empire in a ring-fence which shall be gradually 
extended by force of arms to include the whole of Europe and, 
later on perhaps, the whole human race. He means, of course, 
to be very kind to all the peoples he can bring under his yoke; 
there are tears of Teutonic sensibility in his eyes, his spectacles 
gleam mistily as he contemplates the happiness of a planet, 
possessed, under compulsion, of the priceless benefits of German 
culture. It is his mission to Germanise the cosmos; meanwhile 
he has made a chaos of European civilisation, and is waging war 
as barbarously as a robber-baron of medieval Brandenburg. 

If anything could cause him to distrust his dream of a world- 
wide German Empire on Roman lines, it would be the spectacle 
of all the Dominions now hastening to help the Mother Country 
in her war against his war of aggression. Imperial Federation 
seemed a remote and inaccessible ideal when he defied all civilisa- 
tion, including his own ; yet he has realised it for us in a single 
day. Faction ceased from end to end of the British Empire the 
moment he gave us the choice between an honourable war and a . 
dishonourable peace; the union that has been so mightily and 
miraculously accomplished is not mere addition, but an operation 
in accordance with the fine mathematical metaphor of the Arabic 
proverb : ‘One and one make eleven.’ The swift disappearance 
of political partisanship in the Mother Country, when the danger 
was first manifest and imminent, was remarkable enough. It will 
be the precedent of all true patriotism for the next thousand years. 
But the fact that the same lightning-flash of unanimity struck 
across Canada, a land so far distant from the scene of immediate 
peril, was even more surprising. The Canadian Prime Minister 
at once received the whole-hearted support of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the Leader of the Opposition, in taking prompt-projected steps 
to muster Canada’s Expeditionary Force without a moment’s 
delay. Doubtless the latter deeply regrets the confidence in Ger- 
many’s pacific intentions which caused him to oppose the build- 
ing of the three Dreadnoughts which were to have been Canada’s 
contribution to the stock of Imperial sea-power, on the score that 
‘an emergency should emerge’ before action was taken. But he 
has surely expiated his error of judgment. For years past the 
Toronto Globe, which is the chief organ of Canadian Liberalism, 
has been discussing the terms on which Canada might take part 
in Old-World warfare. The day before war was declared, this 
powerful journal came out with the unequivocal declaration : 
‘When Britain is at war, Canada is at war.” The moment the 
emergency emerged all the Dominions were busy with prepara- 
tions to help in the defence of their Imperial liberties, and by 
the time these words are in print their troopships will be on the 
ocean routes. There are hundreds of Australian sailors in the 
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North Sea; if there is to be a second Trafalgar Day, they will 
share in its meteoric glories. ‘Australia and New Zealand haye 
put their battleships at the service of the Admiralty uncondi- 
tionally ; so also has Canada, who heartily wishes that she had 
more to give in this way. Still, the Canadian gift of a million 
bags of flour (to which the Province of Alberta adds half a million 
bushels of oats) is of incalculable value, since it constitutes a com- 
plete assurance against a possible shortage of food supplies in the 
Mother Country, and that much-feared distress amongst the poorer 
classes which is one of the contingencies taken into account by 
the militarist party in Germany—they had forgotten that Canada 
alone could feed us all fur a year in case of necessity. The first 
contingents from the Dominions will number 48,000 men : 20,000 
from Canada, 20,000 from Australia, and 8000 from New Zealand, 
while South Africa has undertaken to bear the whole burden 
of local defence, and thus set free for service at the decisive point 
the entire garrison of Imperial troops. All this is but a first 
instalment, of course, of the help that will be given.* Both in 
Canada and Australia the military authorities are overwhelmed 
by the number of men who wish to serve in the Expeditionary 
Forces, and there can be no doubt whatever that Lord Kitchener's 
word to the Australian Volunteers, ‘ Roll up! Roll up! ’, will be 
acted on again and again as long as the war proceeds, and it is 
necessary to bring in reinforcements and make good the wastage 
of the British field forces. There is, in fact, in the Dominions 
a reserve of at least half a million men, who can all shoot and 
ride and make the most and best of the vigour acquired in spacious 
lands where 

In a world of men new-born, 

In a fairer, fresher morn, 

A nation old on earth 

Once again is brought to birth, 
and desire nothing so earnestly as to prove the mettle of their 
pasture. And then, if it is ever a case of ventum est ad triarios, 
there are the hosts of Indian native soldiers, Gourkhas and Sikhs, 
and the rest, who are among the finest troops in the world. 
Their help is ours for the asking, and we shall not scruple to make 
use of it in case of need, for these Indian fighters belong to races 
which were civilised when Germany was the prowling ground 
of half-naked savages. When Disraeli brought Gourkhas to 
Malta he warned the Western Powers that we should not scruple 
to use our Indian comrades in case of necessity. 

If an epic of this great European war were ever written, one 
of the poet’s most picturesque passages would be a catalogue of 
the volunteers, sons of spaciousness for the most part, who came 

* At the moment of writing 100,000 men have volunteered in Canada alone. 
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from the utmost parte of the earth to fight under the allied flags. 
The spectacle of French-Canadians fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with Frenchmen in defence of the sacred soil of France will be 
one of the most poetical episodes in the world’s history. The 
people of Quebec held aloof from the South African War; they 
never really understood that it was fought in defence of the very 
form of safeguarded freedom which they themselves value so 
highly. I should doubt if a hundred French-speaking Canadians, 
all told, took part in the destruction of the two petty oligarchies— 
counterparts on a minute scale of the Prussian military despotism 
—which aimed at making liberty the peculiar possession of an 
armed burgher-caste, and were obstacles to the establishment 
of a South African confederacy based on any broader conception 
of political liberty. It is necessary to go back to the second Riel 
Rebellion to know how capable the habitant of Quebec is of 
military service. In that curious campaign against the North- 
Western Métis or French half-castes, General Strange, hearing 
a member of a dog-tired contingent from Quebec complain of the 
interminable marching in many trails, exclaimed ‘Ah! mes 
braves ! 
Malbroucke s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Ne sait quand reviendra.’ 

Tn an instant the cheery refrain of the famous French-Canadian 
folk-song was taken up by the whole battalion, and the wearisome 
march was continued without a murmur. French-Canadian 
soldiers will be seen at the front on this occasion, for the high 
tide of the moral resurgence (yet another of the amazing revivals 
of the French spirit which in the further and nearer past issued 
in the flaming souls of St. Louis, Joan of Arc, and Gambetta) 
has already passed in wave on wave of enthusiasm over the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, and thousands are eager to serve. They will 
be fighting not only for Mother-France but also for the British 
flag, the symbol of their later liberties, which Fréchette, the 
French-Canadian laureate, praised in the noblest of his spacious 
lyrics : 

Il brille sur tous les rivages ; 

Tl a semé tous les progrés, 

Au bout des mers les plus sauvages 

Comme aux plus lointaines foréts. 

Devant |’esprit humain en marche 

Mainte fois son pli rayonna, 

Comme la Colombe de 1’ Arche, 

Ou comme 1|’Eclair du Sina. 
They will quit themselves like men and Frenchmen, for they 
are the descendants of military colonists, and their eighteenth- 
century French is starred with similitudes from camp-life and 
garrison-duty. It will not be very easy to distinguish them from 
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the conscripts from their ancestral Normandy, except by the 
extraordinary keenness of their vision, the cleverness in taking 
advantage of every scrap of cover which is acquired in stalki 
wild-fowl, and their love of songs unknown in Mother-France, 
such as that heart-piercing national lyric which begins : 

Un Canadien errant, 

Banni de ses foyers, 

Parcourait en pleurant 

Les pays étrangers. 


They are a disciplined and indefatigable race these twice-trans- 
planted Northmen, and any one of them should be worth a brace 
of town-bred Germans. 

The South African War familiarised us with the other elements 
in the armies of the Dominions. Nearly all the Canadian and 
Australasian and South African volunteers (the Afrikander will 
not be content with looking after local defences, you may be sure) 
are the sons of spaciousness, as I have said, and that is the secret 
of their self-reliance and singular adaptability to all open-air 
circumstances. Though there are mountainous areas in Canada, 
South Africa, New Zealand, and even in Australia, yet the terri- 
tories of the autonomous Dominions are in the main plains and 
plateaux of vast extent, where sheer space has quickened and 
intensified the open-air characteristics of the British settler. 


We find in the Australian [says Sir Charles Lucas, a competent 
authority on such racial differentiation] a greater degree, or at any rate 
more outward signs, of freedom and equality, greater absence of reserve, 
greater impatience of restraint and discipline, a stronger instinct of race 
kinship, and a more spontaneous welcome and hospitality. He is an 
Englishman who has grown at will with ample elbow-room and has not 
been trimmed and pruned in a confined area and an ordered place. He 
contributes to the British Empire a citizen of British race, but of somewhat 
different type from the resident in the United Kingdom. It cannot be 
doubted that this different type makes for the increased vitality of the 
Empire. 


The same may be said with equal justice of the Canadian, the 
South African, and the New Zealander. Their chief social virtues 
are adaptability, hospitality, geniality ; latter-day variants of the 
simplicitas, benignitas, hilaritas of the earlier Benedictine monks 
who also subdued futile wildernesses with axe and plough, when 
all Europe outside the narrow trails of Roman civilisation was 
a land of forest and fen. Even when they live in towns, these 
men do not degenerate into the narrow-chested, dim-eyed, neurotic 
creatures so common in the over-crowded Old World cities. In 
the first place, the Canadian or Australian city is almost always 
@ spacious place open to all the influences of the surrounding 
countryside ; as often as not it is a veritable rus in urbe which, 
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once the business quarter has been left behind, merges imper- 
ceptibly and picturesquely into green and spacious clearings or 
some plain primaeval. There are many more trees than houses 
in most of the Canadian cities, and the wide, league-long streets 
of such a business metropolis as Winnipeg (I once shot four 
prairie-chicken in one of them!) are loop-holes into a fair and 
refreshing infinity. Secondly, the townsman of the Dominions 
has not yet lost the wilderness habit. Fishing and shooting are 
his for the taking in the neighbouring wilds, where he camps out 
during his holidays and, Antaeus-like, renews his vigour in a 
close contact with his mother-earth. 

It follows that there is no better material for army-building 
than these men, and it is astonishing how soon they become keen 
and wary soldiers. They were hardly ever involved in any of 
those humiliating ‘incidents’ which make the detailed history 
of the South African War such discomfortable reading. It is true 
that they do not easily endure the discipline of martinets ; they 
would find the German system of crushing out individuality 
simply intolerable. They like to understand the spirit as well as the 
letter of an order; they expect to be taken into an officer’s con- 
fidence so that they may know how to act in an unexpected 
emergency. They have been taught to believe that all men are 
of the same flesh-and-blood, and their familiarity with regimental 
officers—or even with G.O.C.s—is regarded as rank insubordina- 
tion by colonels with too much pipe-clay in their composition. 
But they will do anything for a leader whom they trust and follow 
him anywhere, and it is then that their characteristic qualities 
of open-air intelligence and initiative come into play in the most 
surprising manner. The spacious life of the Dominions, which 
is an uneriding warfare against the brute forces of Nature (who is 
always setting ambuscades for the unwary), has taught them all 
the essentials of the military craft. They can shoot; they can 
ride; they can cook ; they know how to take care of themselves 
and their horses ; and, in addition, they have what is called ‘ horse- 
sense’ in Western Canada—i.e. the common-sense which pre- 
vents one from overlooking the obviously correct course when it 
is a question of relying on one’s own resources in a tight corner. 
The phrase ‘ horse-sense ’ was invented by the Western pioneers, 
who noticed that cattle would starve when the prairie-grasses 
were covered with close-packed snow-dust, whereas a horse would 
paw away the caked covering to get at his provender. Many of 
them, again, have studied the ways of aboriginal races, such as 
the Canadian ‘ Indian,’ the Australian blackfellow, and the South 
African savages, five hundred or so of whom could only be half- 
subdued by the Germans at a cost of thousands of casualties and 
of many millions of marks. These make the finest scouts in the 
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world, and even in the over-crowded theatre of war in 

they are presently to present themselves, this peculiar 

tude should be turned to good account by the Allies. 

is wrong to suppose that the old-fashioned scouting, go 
delightfully expounded in ‘ B.P.’s’ little red-covered hand-book, 
has been superseded by aerial reconnaissance. The observer <7 
an aeroplane, which must fly high and fly fast to avoid 

from shot or shell, often fails to grasp the significance of what he _ 
sees in the curious concavity below ; it is very difficult, fore 

to distinguish between a mass of men and an assortment 
bushes. The aerial patrol sees much less than you might think, — 
and he hears nothing at all, because of the noise of his engine and 
the hurtling of the air’s onrush. The scout on foot or on hacia 3 
back is still a military necessity, and the men of the Dominions 
will certainly do their share in providing the Allied armies with 
eyes and ears in quest of tactical advantages. 

But enough has been said to justify the hope that the con- >= 
tingents from the Dominions will distinguish themselves in their 
first European war—the last great European war according to 
General Nogi’s famous forecast made ten years ago—and at the 
sanfe time to show that the British conception of Empire isat 
least as vital as the German, and more in accordance, of course, Be: : 


with the necessities of modern civilisation. 
E. B. OsBoRn. 
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